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PART I 


LEGENDARY GREECE 
(Continued) 





CHAPTER XVI 


GRECIAN MYTHES, AS UNDERSTOOD, FELT AND INTERPRETED 
BY THE GREEKS THEMSELVES 


Tue preceding sections have been intended to exhibit a 
sketch of that narrative matter, so abundant, so characteristic, 
and so interesting, out of which early Grecian history and 
chronology have been extracted. Raised originally by hands 
unseen and from data unassignable, it existed first in the shape 
of floating talk among the people, from whence a large por 
tion of it passed into the song of the poets, who multiplied, 
transformed and adorned it in a thousand various ways. 

These mythes or current stories, the spontaneous and earliest 
growth of the Grecian mind, constituted at the same time the 
entire intellectual stock of the age to which they belonged. 
They are the common root of all those different ramifications 
into which the mental activity of the Greeks subsequently 
diverged ; containing, as it were, the preface and germ of the 
positive history and philosophy, the dogmatic theology and the 
professed romance, which we shall hereafter trace each in its 
separate development. They furnished aliment to the curiosity, 
and solution to the vague doubts and aspirations of the age ; 
they explained the origin of those customs and standing peculi- 
arities with which men were familiar; they impressed moral 
lessons, awakened patriotic sympathies, and exhibited in detail 
the shadowy, but anxious, presentiments of the vulgar as to the 
agency of the gods: moreover they satisfied that craving for 
adventure and appetite for the marvellous, which has in modern 
times become the province of fiction proper. 
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It is difficult, we may say impossible, for a man of mature 
age to carry back his mind to his conceptions such as they 
stood when he was a child, growing naturally out of his‘ 
imagination and feelings, working upon a scanty stock of 
materials, and borrowing from authorities whom he blindly 
followed but imperfectly apprehended. A similar difficulty 
occurs when we attempt to place ourselves in the historical and 
quasi-philosophical point of view which the ancient mythes 
Present to us. We can follow perfectly the imagination and 
feeling which dictated these tales, and we can admire and sym- 
pathise with them as animated, sublime, and affecting poetry ; 
but we are too much accustomed to matter of fact and 
philosophy of a positive kind to be able to conceive a time 
when these beautiful fancies were construed literally and 
accepted as serious reality. 

Nevertheless it is obvious that Grecian mythes cannot be 
either understood or appreciated except with reference to the 
system of conceptions and belief of the ages in which they 
arose. We must suppose a public not reading and writing, but 
sccing, hearing and telling—destitute of all records, and carcless 
as well as ignorant of positive history with its indispensable 
tests, yet at the same time curious and full of eagerness for 
new or impressive incidents—strangers even to the rudiments 
of positive philosophy and to the idea of invariable sequences 
of nature either in the physical or moral world, yet requiring 
some connecting theory to interpret and regularise the pha- 
nomena before them. Such a theory was supplied by the 
spontaneous inspirations of an early fancy, which supposed the 
habitual agency of beings intelligent and voluntary like them- 
selves, but superior in extent of power, and different in 
peculiarity of attributes. In the geographical ideas of the 

.. Homeric period, the earth was flat and round, with the deep and 
gentle ocean-stream flowing around and returning into itself: 
chronology, or means of measuring past time, there existed 
none. Nevertheless, unobserved regions might be described, 
the forgotten past unfolded, and the unknown future predicted— 
through particular men specially inspired by the gods, or en- 
dowed by them with that peculiar vision which detected and 
interpreted passing signs and omens. 

If even the rudiments of scientific geography and physics, 
now so universally diffused and so invaluable as a security 
against error and delusion, were wanting in this early stage of 
society, their place was abundantly supplied by vivacity of 
imagination and by personifying sympathy. The unbounded 
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Grecian Mythes 3 
tendency of the Homeric Greeks to multiply fictitious persons, — 
and to construe interesting or formidable phenomena into 
manifestations of design, is above all things here to be noticed, 
because the form of personal narrative, universal in .their 
mythes, is one of its many consequences. Their polytheism 
(comprising some elements of an original fetichism, in which 
particular objects had themselves been supposed to be endued 
with life, volition, and design) recognised agencies of unseen 
beings identified and confounded with the different localities 
and departments of the physical world. Of such beings there 
were numerous varieties, and many gradations both in power 
and attributes; there were differences of age, sex, and local 
residence, relations both conjugal and filial between them, and 
tendencies sympathetic as well as repugnant. The gods 
formed a sort of political community of their own, which had 
its hierarchy, its distribution of ranks and duties, its con- 
tentions for power and occasional revolutions, its public meet- 
ings in the agora of Olympus, and its multitudinous banquets 
or festivals! The great Olympic gods were in fact only the 
most exalted amongst an aggregate of quasi-human or ultra- 
human personages,—dzemons, heroes, nymphs, eponymous (or 
name giving) genii, identified with each river, mountain,* cape, 


1 Homer, Miad, i. 603; xx. 7. Hesiod, Thecgon. 802, 

® We read in the Iliad that Asteropzeus was grandson of the beautifal 
river Axins, and Achilles, after having slain him, admits the dignity of this 
parentage, but boasts that his own descent from Zeus was much greater, 
since even the great river Ache'6us and Oceanus himself is inferior to Zeus 
(xxi. 157-191). Skamander fights with Achilles, calling his brother Simois 
to his ad (213-308). 'Tyr6, the daughter of Saiménexs, falls in love with 
Enipeus, the most beautiful of rivers (Odyss. xi. 237). Acheldus appears 
as a suitor of Deianira (Sophokl. Trach. 9). 

There cannot be a better illustration of this feeling than what is told of 
the New Zealanders at the present time. The chief Heu-Heu appeals to 
his ancestor, the great mountain Tonga Riro: ‘‘I am the Heu-Heu, and 
rule over you all, just as my ancestor, Tonga Riro, the mountain of snow, 
stands above all this land.” (E. J. Wakefield, Adventures in New Zealand, 
vol. i. ch. 17, p. 465). Heu-Heu refused permission to any one to ascend 
the mountain, on the ground that it was his ‘’puna, or ancestor : ‘“‘he con= 
stantly identified himself with the mountain and called it_his sacred 
ancestor” (vol. ii. c. 4, p. 113). The mounteins in New Zealand are 
accounted by the natives masculine and feminine: Tonga Riro, and Tam- 
naki, two male mountains, quarrelled about the afiections of a small volcanic 
female mountain in the neighbourhood (ibid. fi. c 4, p. 97). 

‘The religious imagination of the Hindoos also(as described by Colonel 
Sleeman in his excellent work, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official), affords a remarkable parallel to that of the early Greeks. Colonel 
Sleeman says— : 

“I asked some of the Hindoos about us why they called the river 
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town, village, or known circumscription of territory,—besides 
horses, bulls, and dogs, of immortal breed and peculiar 
attributes, and monsters of strange lineaments and combina- 
tions, “ Gorgons and Harpies and Chimeras dire.” As there 
were in every gens or family special gentile deities and foregone 
ancestors who watched over its members, forming in each the 
characteristic symbol and recognised guarantee of their union, 
so there seem to have been in each guild or trade peculiar 
beings whose vocation it was to co-operate or to impede in 
various stages of the business.! 


Mother Nerbudda, if she was really never married. Her majesty (said they 
with great respect) would really never consent to be married after 
indignity she suffered from her affianced bridegroom the Sohun: and we 
call her mother because she blesses us all, and we are anxious to accost her 
by the name which we consider to be the most respectful and endearing. 

“ Any Englishman can easily conceive a poet in his highest calenture of 
the brain, addressing the Ocean as a steed that knows his rider, and patting 
the crested billow as his lowing mane. But he must come to India to 
understand how every individual of a whole community of many millions 
can address a fine river as a living being—a sovereign princess who hears 
and understands all they say, and exercises a kind of local superintendence over 
their affairs, without a single temple in which her image is worshipped, or a 
single priest to profit by the delusion. As in the case of the Ganges, i is 
the river itself to whom they address themselves, and not to any deity residing 
in tt, or presiding over it—the stream itself is the deity which fills their 
‘imaginations, and receives their homage.” (Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Official, ch. iii. p. 20.) Compare also the remarks in the same 
work on the sanctity of other Nerbudda (chapter xxvii. p. 261); also of 
the holy personality of the earth.—‘* The land is considered as the MOTHER 
of the prince or chief who holds it, the great parent from whom he derives 
all that maintains him, his family, and his establishments. If well-treated, 
she yields this in abundance to her son ; but if he presumes to look upon 
her with the eye of destve, she ceases to be fruitful ; or the Deity sends 
down hail or blight to destroy all that she yields. The measuring the sur- 
face of the fields, and the frequently inspecting the crops by the chief him- 
self or his immediate agents, were considered by the people in this light— 
either it should not be done at all or the duty should be delegated to 
inferior agents, whose close inspection of the great parent could not be so 
displeasing to the Deity” (ch. xxvii. p. 248). 

See also about the Gods who are believed to reside in trees—the Peepul- 
tree, the cotton-tree, &c. (ch. ix. p, 112), and the description of the annual 
marriage celebrated between the sacred pebble, or pebble-god, Saligram, 
and the sacred shrub Toolsea, celebrated ut great expense and with a 
numerous procession (ch. xix. p. 158; xxiii. p. 185). 

1 See the song to the potters, in the Homeric Epigrams (14)— 

Bi pir dbgere meaOdr; debeun 2 xepapiies” 
Kady Abin, wah Beclpene Keane nencvou, 
ED 62 peravbeiey xérvdot, nal wdvra xévarrpa 
wai re ‘nis bvov dpéotas. 
ae e+ "Hy 8 dn’ avadeiny 7pepdévres avd Sppae, 
Bron énos,Sudpeybe fe cal Roperor 8d, SeBderm 
1 by Kai “AaBerov Bd, ”, 
‘Duddousy 6','bs rpde rexrp xaxd woAAd wopite, Be. 
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The extensive and multiform personifications, here faintly 
sketched, pervaded in every direction the mental system of the 
Greeks, and were identified intimately both with their con- 
ception and with their description of phenomena, present 2s 
well as past. That which to us is interesting as the mere 
creation of an exuberant fancy, was to the Greek genuine and 
venerated reality. The earth and the solid heaven (Gea and 
Uranos) were both conceived and spoken of by him as 
endowed with appetite, feeling, sex, and most of the various 
attributes of humanity. Instead of a sun such as we now see, 
subject to astronomical laws, and forming the centre of a system 
the changes of which we can ascertain and foreknow, he saw 
the great god Hélios, mounting his chariot in the moming in 
the east, reaching at midday the height of the solid heaven, and 
arriving in the evening at the western horizon, with horses 
fatigued and desirous of repose. Hélios, having favourite 
spots wherein his beautiful cattle grazed, took pleasure in con- 
templating them during the course of his journey, and was 
sorely displeased if any man slew or injured them: he had 
moreover sons and daughters on earth, and as his all-seeing eye 
penetrated everywhere, he was sometimes in a situation to reveal 
secrets even to the gods themselves—while on other occasions 
he was constrained to turn aside in order to avoid con- 
templating scenes of abomination.! To us these now appear 


A certain kindred between men and serpents (ovyyéveudy twa xpbs Tobs 
Spes) was recognised in the peculiar gens of the dqcoyeveis near Parion, 
who possessed the gift of healing by their touches the bite of the serpent: 
the original hero of this gens was Said to have been transformed from a 
serpent into a man (Strabo, xiii. p. 

Odyss. ii. 388 ; viii. 270; xii. 4, 128, 416 ; xxiii. 362. iad, xiv. 344. 
‘The Homeric Hymn to Démétér expresses it neatly (63)— 





*Hédcov 8 ixovro, Gedy cromdy 982 Kat dvbpiy. 


‘Also the remarkable story of Euénius of Apollnia, his neglect of the 
sacred cattle of Hélios, and the awful consequences of it (Herodot. ix. 93: 
compare Theor. Idyll. xxv. 130). 

I know no passage in which this conception of the heavenly bodies as 
Persons is more strikingly set forth than in the words of the German chief 
Boiocalus, pleading the cause of himself and his tribe the Ansibarii before 
the Roman legate Avitus. This tribe, expelled by other tribes from its 
native possessions, had sat down upon some of thet wide extent of lands on 
the Lower Rhine which the Roman Government reserved for the use of its 
soldiers, but which remained desert, because the soldiers had neither the 
means nor the inclination to occupy them: The old chief, pleading his 
cause before Avitus, who had issued an order to him to evacuate the lands, 
first dwelt upon his fidelity of fifty years to the Roman cause, and next 
touched upon the enormity of retaining so large an area in a state of waste 
(Tacit. Ann. xiii. 55): ‘‘Quotam partem campi jacere, in quam pecora et 
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puerile, though pleasing fancies, but to an Homeric Greek they 
seemed perfectly natural and plausible. In his view, the 
description of the sun, as given in a modem astronomical 
treatise, would have appeared not merely absurd, but repulsive 
and impious. Even in later times, when the positive spirit of 
inquiry had made considerable progress, Anaxagoras and other 
astronomers incurred the charge of blasphemy for dispersonify- 
ing Hélios, and trying to assign invariable laws to the solar 
phenomena.’ Personifying fiction was in this way blended by 


armenta militum aliquando transmitterentur? Servarent sane receptos 
gregibus, inter hominum famam : modo ne vastitatem et solitudinem mal- 
Tent, quam amicos populos, Chamavorum quondam ea arva, mox Tu- 
bantum, et post Usipiorum fuisse. Sicuti coelum Diis, ita terras generi 
mortalium datas: queque vacus, eas publicas esse. Solsm deinde respici- 
ens, etcalera sidere vocans, quasi coram interrogabat—vellentne contucré 
inane solum ? potius mare superfunderent adversus terrarum ereplores. 

&c. The legate refused the request, but Feraey 
offered to Boiocalus lands for himself apart from the tribe, whick that chief 
indignantly spurned. He tried to maintain himself in the lands, but was 
expelled by the Roman arms, and forced to seek a home among the other 
German tribes, all of whom refused it. After much wandering and priva- 
tion, the whole tribe of the Ansibarii was annihilated; its warriors were 
all slain, its women and children sold as slaves. 

I notice this afflicting sequel, in order to show that the brave old chief 
was pleading before Avitus a matter of life and death both to himself and 
his tribe, and that the occasion was one least of all suited for a mere 
thetorical prosopopreia. His appeal is one sincere and heartielt to the 
personal feelings and sympathies of Hélios, 

Tacitus, in reporting the speech, accompanies it with the gloss ‘quasi 
coram,” to mark that the speaker here passes into a different order of ideas 
from that to which himself or his readers were accustomed. If Boiocalus 
could have heard, and reported to his tribe, an astronomical lecture, he 
would have introduced some explanation, in order to facilitate to his tribe 
the comprehension of Hélios under a point of view so new to them. 
While Tacitus finds it necessary to illustrate by a comment the sersoni fice 
tion of the sun, Boiocalus would have had some trouble to make his tribe 
comprehend the aeification of the god Hélios. 

1 Physical astronomy was both new and accounted impious in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war: see Plutarch, in his reference to that eclipse 
which proved so fatal to the Athenian army at Syracuse, in consequence 
of the religious feelings of Nikias: od -ytp tvelxovro rods qusixoys Kal 
perewpoaaxas Tért wadouudveus, os els alrlas BAdyous al duvduers 
dxpovohrous nal xarnvoyxasudva xd6n BiarpiBorras 1d Gelov (Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23, and Perikles, c. 32; Diodér. xii. 39; Démétr. Phaler. ap. 
Diogen. Laért. ix. 9. 1). 

“You strange man, Melétus,” said Sokratés, on his trial, to his accuser, 
“are you seriously affirming that I do not think Hélios and Seléné to be 

;» as the rest of mankind think?” “‘ Certainly not, men of the Dikas- 

5 (this is the reply of Melétus), Sokrates says that the sun is a stone, 

the moon earth” “Why, my dear Melétus, you think you are pre- 
fering an accusation against Anaxagoras! You account these Dikasts so 
contemptibly ignorant as not to know that the books of Anaxagoras are full 
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the Homeric Greeks with their conception of the physical 
phenomena before them, not simply in the way of poetical 
omament, but as a genuine portion of their every-day belief. 

The gods and heroes of the land and the tribe belonged, in 
the conception of a Greek, alike to the present and to the past: 
he worshipped in their groves and at their festivals; he in- 
voked their protection, and believed in their superintending 
guardianship, even in his own day: but their more special, 
intimate, and sympathising, agency wes cast back into the 
unrecorded past.! To give suitable utterance to this general 
sentiment—to furnish body and movement and detail to these 
divine and heroic pre-existences, which were conceived only 
in shadowy outline,—to lighten up the dreams of what the 
past must have been, in the minds of those who knew not 


-of such doctrines! Is it-from me that the youth acquire such teaching, 
when they may buy the books for a drachma in the theatre, and may thus 
Jaugh me to scorn if I pretended to announce sach views as my own—#ot 
‘to mention that they are in themselves so extravagant?” —(%Adws te Ka 
ofsws &roxa vra, Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. c. 14, p. 26.) 

The divinity of Hélios and Seléné is emphatically set forth by Plato, 
Legg. x. p. 386, 889. He permits physical astronomy only under great 
restrictions and to a limited extent. Compare Xenoph. Memer. iv. 7, 7; 
Diogen. Laért. ii. 8; Plutarch, De Stoicor. Repugnant. c. 40, p. 1053; 
and Schaubach ad Anaxagorse Fragmenta, p. 6. 

1 Hesiod, Catalog. Fragm. 76, p. 48, ed. Dintzer— 

Huval yip rére Sai 
"A@avdreis re 





» Evvoi re Gbuono, 
advarots © dvOpabrous, 

Both the Theogonia and the Works and Days bear testimony to the same 
gereral feeling. Even the heroes of Homer suppose a preceding age, the 
inmates of which were in nearer contact with the gods than they them- 
selves (Odyss. viii. 223; Ilind, v. 304; xii. 382). Compare Caiullus, 
Carm. 64; Epithalam. Peleds et Thetidos, v. 382-408. 

Menander the Rhetor (following generally the steps of Dionys. Hal. Art. 
Rhetor. cap. 1-8) suggests to his fellow-citizens at Alexandria Tréas, 
proper and complimentary forms to invite a great man to visit their festival 
of the Sminthia :—oxep yap "AwédAwva woAhdice eBixero 4 rédus ols 
Auras, hyina eiv Ceods epopavas exidquerv rors dvOpdwors, 
obre xal 24 wédts vbr mpooBixera: (wep) "Emdeurut. 5. iv. c. 14,ap. Walz, 
Coll. Rhetor. t. ix. p. 304). Menander seems to have beena native of Alex- 
andria Tréas, though Suidas calls him a Laodicean (see Walz. Preef. ad t. 
ix. p. xv.-xx.; and wep) Zuiwaxay, sect. iv. ¢. 17). The festival of the 
Sminthia lasted down to his time, embracing the whole duration of 
Paganism from Homer downwards 

P. A. Miller observes justly in his Saga-Bib/iorhes, in reference to the 
Icelandic mythes, ‘(In dem Mythischen wird das Leben der Vorzeit 
dargestellt, wie es wirklich dem kindlichen Verstande, der jugendlichen 
Ennbildungsicrat und dem vollen Herzen, erscheint.” (Lange’s Unter- 
suchungen Uber die Nordische und Deutsche Heldensage, translated from 
P. A. Miller, Introd. p. 1.) 
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what it really had been—such was the spontaneous aim and 
inspiration of productive genius in the community, and such 
were the purposes which the Grecian mythes pre-eminently 
accomplished. 

— The love of antiquities, which Tacitus notices as so pre- 
valent among the Greeks of his day,! was one of the earliest, 
the most durable, and the most widely diffused of the national 
propensities. But the antiquities of every state were divine 
and heroic, reproducing the lincaments, but disregarding the 
measure and limits, of ordinary humanity. The gods formed 
the starting-point, beyond which no man thought of looking, 
though some gods were more ancient than others: their 
progeny, the heroes, many of them sprung from human 

— mothers, constitute an intermediate link between -getl and 
man. The ancient epic usually recognises the presence of a 
multitude of nameless men, but they are introduced chiefly 
for the purpose of filling the scene, and of executing the 
orders, celebrating the valour, and bringing out the person- 
ality, of a few divine or heroic characters.? It was the glory 
of bards and storytellers to be able to satisfy those religious 
and patriotic predispositions of the public which caused the 
primary demand for their tales, and which were of a nature 
eminently inviting and expansive. For Grecian religion was 

, many-sided and many-coloured; it comprised a great multi- 
‘ plicity of persons, together with much diversity in the types 
of character ; it divinised every vein and attribute of humanity, 
the lofty as well as the mean—the tender as well as the warlike 
—the self-devoting and adventurous as well as the laughter- 
loving and sensual. We shall hereafter reach a time when 
philosophers protested against such identification of the gods 
with the more vulgar appetites and enjoyments, believing that 
nothing except the spiritual attributes of man could properly 
be transferred to superhuman beings, and drawing their pre- 
dicates respecting the gods exclusively from what was awful, 


1 Titus visited the temple of the Paphian Venus in Cyprus, “spectatd 
opulentia donisque regum, queque ala Zetum antiqu:tatibus Grecorum 
genus incerta vetustati adfingit, de navigatione primum consuluit.” (Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 4-5.) 

2 Aristotel. Problem. xix. 48. Of 8% jyeubves trav Spyaler pdvor Foay 
Aipwes- of 5¢ Aaol KvOp@re.. Istros followed this opinion also : but the more 
common view seems to have considered all who combated at Troy as 
heroes fee Schol. Iliad. ii, 110 ; xv. 231), and so Hesiod treats them (Opp. 

i. 158). 

In reference to the Trojan war, Aristotle say!—naldmep dv rots ‘Hpwinots 
epi Tipidyov wvtederas. (Ethic. Nicom. i. 9; compare vii. 1.) 
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majestic, and terror-striking, in human affairs. Such restric- 
tions on the religious fancy were continually on the increase, 
and the mystic and didactic stamp which marked the last 
century of paganism in the days of Julian and Libanius, 
contrasts forcibly with the concrete and vivacious forms, full 
of vigorous impulse and alive to all the capricious gusts of 
the human temperament, which people the Homeric Olympus. 
At present, however, we have only to consider the early, or 
Homeric and Hesiodic paganism, and its operations in the 
genesis of the mythical narratives. We cannot doubt that 
it supplied the most powerful stimulus, and the only one 
which the times admitted, to the creative faculty of the people ; 


1 Generation by 2 god is treated in the old poems as an act entirely 
human and physical (eulyn—napeAétazo) ;and this was the common opinion 
in the days of Plato (Plato, Apolog. Socrat. c. 15, p. 15); the hero 
Astrabakus is father of the Lacedzemonian king Demaratus (Herod. vi. 66). 
[Herodotus does not believe the story told him at Babylon respecting Belus 
{i. 182).] _Euripidés sometimes expresses disapprobation of the idea (Ion, 
350), but Plato passed among a large portion of his admirers for the actual 
son of Apollo, and his reputed father Aristo on marrying was admonished in 
a dream to respect the person of his wife Periktioné, then pregnant by 
Apollo, until after the birth of the child Plato (Plutarch, Quzest. Sympos. 
p. 717. viii 1; Diogen. Laért. iii, 2; Origen, cont. Cels. i. p. 29). 
Plutarch (in Life of Numa, ¢. 4; compare Life of Théseus, 2) diccusses the 
subject, and is inclined to disallow everything beyond mental sympathy and 
tenderness in a god: Pausanias deals timidly with it, and is not always 
consistent with himself; while the later rhetors spiritualise it altogether. 
Menander, rept ’Emieucrixa@v (towards the end of the third century B.C.), 
prescribes rules for praising a king : you are to praise him for the gens to 
which he belongs : perhaps you may be able to make out that he really is 
the son of some cod; for many who seem to be from men, are really sent 
down by God and are emanations from the Supreme Potency—noddo 1d 
piv Boxciv i avOpdhrov ele), rf 8" Andelg waph rod Oso nararcumovrat 
nal elow drdppoa byrws rod Kpelrroves: Ka yap ‘HpaxAijs evoulCero piv 
"Augerphavos, TH 88 GAndelg Fv duds. Obrw nal Bagideds 3 huérepos Td piv 
Boney e& dvOpumwy, rH de GAndela Thy xataBodry odparddey Exe, &c. 
(Menander ap. Walz. Collect. Rhetor. t. ix. c, i. p. 218). Again—rept 
Syn Oiandv—Zers ylrecw wadav Bqutoupyety evevénce—Anbddov thy 
"AckAnmod yéveow &Snutodpynoe, p. 322-327; compare Hermogenés, 
about the story of Apollo and Daphné, Progymnasm. c. 4; and Julian, 
Orat. vii. p. 220. 

The contrast of the pagan phraseology of this age (Menander had hii 
self composed a hyron of invocation to Apollo—mep) "Eyxwploy, c. 3, t. ix. 

. 136, Walz.) with that of Homer is very worthy of notice. ‘In the 
Fresiodic Cat logue of Women much was said respecting the marriages 
and amours of the gods, soas to furnish many suggestions, like the love- 
songs of Sapphé, to the composers of Epithalamic Odes (Menand. ib. sect. 
iv. c. 6, p. 268), 

Menander gives aspecimen of a prose hymn fit to be addressed to the 
Sminthian Apollo (p. 320) ; the spiritual character of which hymn forms 
the most pointed contrast with the Homeric hymn to the same god. 
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as well from the sociability, the gradations, and the mutual 
action and reaction of its gods and heroes, as from the ampli- 
tude, the variety, and the purely human cast, of its fundamental 
types. 

‘Though we may thus explain the mythopesic fertility of the 
Greeks, I am far from pretending that we can render any suffi- 
cient account of the supreme beauty of their chief epic and 
artistical productions. ‘There is something in the first-rate 
productions of individual genius which lies beyond the com- 
pass of philosophical theory: the special breath of the Muse 
(to speak the language of ancient Greece) must be present 
in order to give them being. Even among her votarics, many 
are called, but few are chosen; and the peculiarities of those 
few remain as yet her own secret. 

We shall not however forget that Grecian language was also 
an indispensable requisite to the growth and beauty of Grecian 
mythes—its richness, its flexibility and capacity of new com- 
binations, its vocalic abundance and metrical pronunciation ; 
and many even among its proper names, by their analogy to 
words really significant, gave direct occasion to explanatory or 
illustrative stories. Etymological mythes are found in sensible 
proportion among the whole number. 

To understand properly then the Grecian mythes, we must 
try to identify ourselves with the state of mind of the original 
mythopeeic age; a process not very easy, since it requires us 
to adopt a string of poetical fancies not simply as realities, but 
as the governing realities of the mental system; yet a process 


1 The mental analogy between the early stages of human civilisation and 
the childhood of the individual is forcibly and frequently set forth in the 
works of Vico. That eminently original thinker dwells upon the poetic 
and religious susceptibilities as the first to develope themselves in the 
human mind, and as furnishing not merely connecting threads for the 
explanation of sensible phenomena, but also aliment for the hopes and 
fears, and means of socialising influence to men of genius, at a time when 
reason was yet asleep. He points out the personifying instinct (* istinto 
@ animazione”) as the spontaneous philosophy of man, ‘‘to make himself 
the rule of the universe,” and to suppose everywhere a quasi-human agency 
as the determining cause. He remarks that in an age of fancy and feeling, 
the conceptions and language of poetry coincide with those of reality and 
common life, instead of standing apart as a separate vein, These viewsare 
repeated frequently (and with some variations of opinion as he grew older) 
in his Latin work De Uno Universi Juris Principio, as well as in the two 
successive rédactions of his great Italian work, Scienza Nuova (it must be 
added that Vico as an expositor is prolix, and does not do justice to his own 
powers of original thought); I select the following from the second edition 
of the latter treatise, published by himself in 1744, Della Metafisica Poetica 
(see vol. v. p. 189 of Ferrari's edition of his Works, Milan, 1836): 
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which would only reproduce something analogous to our own 
childhood. The age was one destitute both of recorded history 
and of positive science, but full of imagination and sentiment 
and religious impressibility. From these sources sprung that 
multitude of supposed persons around whom all combinations 


“ Adunque la sapienza poetica, che fu la prima sapienza della Gentilita, 
dovette incominciare de una Metafisica, non ragéonata ed astratia, qual ¢ 
juesta or degli addottrinati, ma senita ed immuginata, quale dovelt’ essere 
Gi tai primi uomini, siccome quelli ch’ erano di niun raziocinio, e tutti 
robusti sensi e vigorosissime fantasie, come @ stato nelle degnitd (the 
Axioms) stabilito, Questa fu la loro propria poesia, la qual in essi fu una 
facult& loro connaturale, perche erano di tali sensi e di si fatte fantasie 
naturalmente forniti, nata da ignoranca di cagioni—la qual fu loro madre di 
maraviglia di tutte le cose, che quelli ignoranti di tutte le cose fortemente 
ammiravano. Tal poesia incomincid in essi divina: perché nello stesso 
tempo ch’ essi immaginavano le cagioni delle cose, che sentivano ed ammi- 
ravano, essere Dei, come ora il confermiamo con gli Americani, i quali 
tutte le cose che superano la loro picciol capacitd, dicono esser Dei. . . 
nello stesso tempo, diciamo, alle cose ammirate davano I’ essere di sostanze 
dalla propria lor idea: ch’ 4 appunto la natura dei fanciulli, che-osserviamo 
prendere tra mani cose inanimate, ¢ trastullarsi ¢ favellarvi, come fassero 
quelle persone vive. In cotal guisa i primi uomini delle nazioni gentili, 
come fanciulli del nascente gener umano, della lor idea creavan essi le 
cose. we at Ja loro robusta ignoranza, il facevano in forza d’ una corpu- 
lentissima fantasia, e perch’ era corpolentissima, il facevano con una mara- 
vigliosa sublimita, tal e tanta, che perturbava all eccesso essi medesimi, che 
fingendo le si creavano . . , Di questa natura di cose umane restd eterna 
propriet& spiegata con nobil espressione da Tacito, che vanamente gli 
uomini spaventati Angunt simul credyntque.” 

After describing the condition of rude men, terrified with thunder and 
other vast atmospheric phenomena, Vico proceeds (ib. p. 172)—‘ In tal 
caso la natura della mente umana porta ch’ ella attribuisca all’ effetto la sua 
natura; e la natura loro era in tale stato d’ uomini tutti robuste forze di 
corpo, che urlando, brontolando, spicgavano le loro violentissime passioni, 
si finsero il cielo esser un gran corpo animato, che per tal aspetto chiama- 
vano Giove, che col fischio dei fulmini e col fragore die tuoni volesse lor 
dire qualche cosa . . . E si fanno di tutta la natura un vasto corpo animato, 
che senta passioni ed affetti.” 

Now the contrast with modern habits of thought— 

“Ma siccome ora per la natura delle nostre umane menti troppo ritirata 
dai sensi nel medesimo volgo—con le tante astrazioni, di quante sono piene 
le lingue—con tanti vocaboli astratti—e di troppo assoitigliata con I’ arti 
dello scrivere, e quasi spiritualezzata con la pratica dei numeri—cé 2 
natwralmente nitgato di poter formare \a vasta imagine di cotal donna che 
dicono Natura simpatetica, che mentre con la bocca dicono, non hanno 
nulla in lor mente, perocché la lor mente é dentro il falso, che & nulla; ne 
sono soccorsi dalla fantasia a poterne formare una falsa vastissima imagine. 
Cos\ ora ci 2 naturalmente niegato di poter enirare nella vasta immagina- 
tiva di ques primi uomini,le menti dei quali di nulla erano assottigliate, di 
nulla astratie, di nulla spiritualezzate . . . Onde dicemmo sopra ch’ ora 
appena intender si pud, affatto immaginar non si ps come pensassero i 
primi uomini che fondarono la umanita gentilesca.” 
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of sensible phenomena were grouped, and towards whom curi- 
osity, sympathies and reverence were earnestly directed. The 
adventures of such persons were the only aliment suited at 
once both to the appetites and to the comprehension of an 
early Greek; and the mythes which detailed them, while 
powerfully interesting his emotions, furnished to him at the 
same time a quasi-history and quasi-philosophy. They filled 
up the vacuum of the unrecorded past, and explained many of 
the puzzling incognita of the present! Nor need we wonder 
that the same plausibility which captivated his imagination and 
his feelings, was sufficient to engender spontaneous belief; or 
rather that no question, as to truth or falsehood of the narra- 
tive, suggested itself to his mind. His faith is ready, literal 
and uninquiring, apart from all thought of discriminating fact 
from fiction, or of detecting hidden and symbolised meaning ; 
it is enough that what he hears be intrinsically plausible and 
seductive, and that there be no special cause to provoke doubt. 


2, Milller, in his Prokegomena su ciner wissenschafilichen Mythologie 
(cap. iv. p. 108), has pointed out the mistake of supposing that there 
existed originally some nucleus of pure reality as the starting-point of the 
mythes, and that upon this nucleus fiction was superinduced afterwards : he 
maintains that the real and the ideal were blended together in the primitive 
conception of the mythes. Respecting the general state of mind out of 
which the mythes grew, see especially pages 78 and 110 of that work, 
which is everywhere full of instruction on the subject of the Grecian 
mythes, and is eminently suggestive, even where the positions of the author 
are not completely made out. 

The short Heldensage der Griechen by Nitzch (Kiel, 1842, t. v.) contains 
more of just and original thought on the subject of the Grecian mythes than 
any work with which I am acquainted. I embrace completely the sub- 
jective point of view in which he regards them ; and although I have 
profited much from reading his short tract, I may mention that, before I 
ever saw it, I had enforced the same reasonings on the subject in an article 
in the Westminster Keview, May, 1843, on the Heroen-Geschichten of 
Niebuhr. 

Jacob Grimm, in the preface to his Deutsche Mythologie (p. 1, 1st edit. 
Gétt. 1835), pointedly insists on the distinction between ‘ Sage” and his. 
tory, as well as upon the fact that the former has its chief root in religious 





Teutonic philology and antiquities. He examines the extent to which 
either historical matter of fact or historical names can be traced in the 
Deutsche Heldensage ; and he comes to the conclusion that the former is 
next to nothing, the latter not considerable. He draws particular attention 
to the fact that the udience for whom these poems were intended had not 
learned to distinguish history from poetry (W. Grimm, Deutsche Helden- 
sage, Pp. 8, 337, 342, 345, 399, Gott. 1829). 
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And if indeed there were, the poet overrules such doubts by 
the holy and all-sufficient authority of the Muse, whose omni- 
science is the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the 
cause of his success. 

The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to hearers, 
thus depicted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of 
the ancient epic, if we only put a plain meaning upon what we 
read. The poet—likethe prophet, whom he so much resembles 
—sings under heavenly guidance, inspired by the goddess to 
whom he has prayed for her assisting impulse. She puts the 
word into his mouth and the incidents into his mind: he is a 
privileged man, chosen as her organ and speaking from her 
revelations.1 As the Muse grants the gift of song to whom she 
will, so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and the 
most consummate human genius is then left silent and help- 
less.?_ It is true that these expressions, of the Muse inspiring 
and the poet singing a tale of past times, have passed from the 
ancient epic to compositions produced under very different 
circumstances, and have now degenerated into unmeaning 
forms of speech ; but they gained currency originally in their 
genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from the be 
ginning written or recited, the predicate of singing would never 
have been ascribed to them; nor would it ever have become 
customary to employ the name of the Muse as a die to be 
stamped on licensed fiction, unless the practice had begun 
when her agency was invoked and hailed in perfect good faith. 
Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry and a rational scrutiny of 
evidence, is in such an age unknown. The simple faith of the 
time slides in unconsciously, when the imagination and feeling 

1 Hesiod, Theogon. 32— 
aoe Birra, Utara ee ol 

Kai pe néAovt" ively paxdper yevos altv éévruv, &c. 
Odyss. xxii, 347 5 viii. 63, 73, 481, 489. Anuddoe . .. . od ye Mote? 
Ribate, Aids nais, } oéy 'Awdaduyv : that is, Demodokus has either been 
inspired as a poet by the Muse, or as a prophet by Apollo: for the Homeric 
Apollo is not the god of song. Kalchas the prophet receives his inspiration 
from Apollo, who confers upon him the same knowledge both of past and 
fature as the Muses give to Hesiod (Ilind, i. 69)— 





KéAdyas @carepiéns, olwvowsdwy Bx’ Eptaros 
‘05 i 1&7 tévta, Th r ioospera, mp6 7 ésvra 
“Hy bid pavroavms, ‘Tv of wipe D0iBos AméAAwy, 


Alio Iliad, ii. 485, 
Both the pdvtis and the dodés are standing, recognised professions 
(Odyss. xvii. 383), like the physician and the carpenter, Snusoepyol- 
Iliad, ii. 599. 
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are exalted ; and inspired authority is at once understood, easily 
admitted, and implicitly confided in. 

— ~The word mythe (pits, fabula, story), in its original mean- 
ing, signified simply a statement or current narrative, without 
any connotative implication either of truth or falsehood. Sub- 
sequently the meaning of the word (in Latin and English as 
well as in Greek) changed, and came to carry with it the idea 
of an old personal narrative, always uncertified, sometimes 
untrue or avowedly fictitious.1_ And this change was the result 
of a silent alteration in the mental state of the society,—of a 
transition on the part of the superior minds (and more or less 
on the part of all) to a stricter and more elevated canon of 
credibility, in consequence of familiarity with recorded history 
and its essential tests, affirmative as well as negative. Among 
the original hearers of the mythes, all such tests were unknown : 
they had not yet learned the lesson of critical disbelief : the 
mythe passed unquestioned from the mere fact of its currency, 
and from its harmony with existing sentiments and precon- 
ceptions. The very circumstances which contributed to rob 
it of literal belief in after-time, strengthened its hold upon the 
mind of the Homeric man. He looked for wonders and un- 
usual combinations in the past; he expected to hear of gods, 
heroes and men, moving and operating together upon earth ; 
he pictured to himself the fore-time as a theatre in which the 
gods interfered directly, obviously, and frequently, for the pro- 
tection of their favourites and the punishment of their foes. 
The rational conception, then only dawning in his mind, of a 
systematic course of nature, was absorbed by this fervent and 
lively faith. And if he could have been supplied with as per- 
fect and philosophical a history of his own real past time, as we 


2 In this later sense it stands pointedly opposed to fotopla, history, which 
seems originally to have designated matter of fact, present and seen by the 
describer, or the result of his personal inquiries (see Herodot. i. t ; Verrius 
Flace. ap. Aul. Gell. v. 18; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iii. 12 ; and the obser- 
vations of Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 59). 

‘The original use of the word Adyos was the same as that of widos—a 
current tale true or false, as the case might be ; and the term designating a 

ron much conversant with the old legends (Aéyos) is derived from it 

‘Herod. i. 1; ii, 3). Hekataus and Herodotus both use Adyos in this 
sense. Herodotus calls both Aisop and Hekataus Aoyoroiol (ii. 
134-143). 

"Aristotle (Metaphys. i. p. 8, ed. Brandis) seems to use ios in this 
sense, where he says—did kal pidduudes 5 girdoopds xés Cor 6 yap wibos 
obyxeirat ee Cavpacior, &c. In the same treatise (xi. p. 254), he uses it to 
signify fabulous amplification and transformation of a doctrine true in the 
main. 
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are now enabled to furnish with regard to the last century of 
England or France, faithfully recording all the successive events, 
and accounting for them by known positive laws, but intro- 
ducing no special interventions of Zeus and Apollo—such a 
history would have appeared to him not merely unholy and 
unimpressive, but destitute of all plausibility or title to credence. 
It would have provoked in him the same feeling of incredulous 
aversion as a description of the sun (to repeat the previous 
illustration) in a modern book on scientific astronomy. 

To us these mythes are interesting fictions ; to the Homeric 
and Hesiodic audience they were “rerum divinarum et human- 
arum scientia,”—an aggregate of religious, physical, and his- 
torical revelations, rendered more captivating, but not less true 
and real, by the bright colouring and fantastic shapes in which 
they were presented. Throughout the whole of “ mythe-bearing 
Hellas”! they formed the staple of the uninstructed Greek 
mind, upon which history and philosophy were by so slow 
degrees superinduced ; and they continued to be the aliment 
of ordinary thought and conversation, even after history-and 
philosophy had partially supplanted the mythical faith among 
the leading men, and disturbed it more or less in the ideas of 
all. The men, the women, and the children of the. remote 
démes and villages of Greece, to whom Thucydidés, Hippo- 
kratés, Aristotle, or Hipparchus were unknown, still continued 


2 M. Ampére, in his {istotre Littératre de la France (ch. viii. v. i, p. 
310), distinguishes the Saga (which corresponds as nearly as possible with 
the Greek u0s, Adyes, exixdptcs Adyos), as a special product of the intel- 
lect, not capable of being correctly designated either as history, or as 
fiction, or as philosophy— 

«* Tl’est un pays, la Scandinavie, ot la tradition racontée s'est développée 
plus complétement qu’ailleurs, ob ses produits ont éé plus soigneusement 
recueillis et mieux conservés : dans ce pays, ils ont regu un nom particulier, 
dont l’équivalent exact ne se trouve pas horsdes langues Germaniques: c’est 
le mot Saga, Sage, ce gu’on dit, ce qu'on raconte,—la tradition orale, Si 
Pon prend ce mot non dans une acception restreinte, mais dans le sens 
général oi le prenait Niebuhr quand il Fappliquoit, par example, aux tradi- 
fions populaires qui ont pu fournir & Tite Live une portion de son histoire, 
la Saga doit étre comptée parmi les produits spontanés de l’imagination 
humaine. La Saga a son existence propre comme la poésie, comme Vhis- 
toire, comme le roman. Elle n’est le poésie, parcequ’elle n’est pas 
chantée, mais parlée; elle n’est pas Phistcire, parcequ’elle est dénuée de 
critique ; elle n'est pas le roman, parcequ’elle est sincére, parcequ'elle a foi 
Ace qu'elle raconte. Elle n’invente pas, mais répéte: elle peut se tromper, 
mais elle ne ment jamais. Ce récit souvent merveilleux, que personne ne 
fabrique sciemment, et que tout le monde altére et falsifie sans le vouloir, 
qui se perpétue Ala maniére des chants primitifs et populaires,—ce récit, 
quand il se rapporte, non un héros, mais & un saint, s'appelle une 
légende.” 
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to dwell upon the local fables which formed their religious and 
patriotic antiquity. And Pausanias, even in his time, heard 
everywhere divine or heroic legends yet alive, precisely of the 
type of the old epic; he found the conceptions of religious and 
mythical faith co-existent with those of positive scierce, and 
contending against them at more or less of odds, acco.ding to 
the temper of the individual. Now it is the remarkable charac- 
teristic of the Homeric age, that no such co-existence or con- 
tention had yet begun. - The religious and mythical point of 
~ view covers, for the most part, all the phenomena of nature ; 
while the conception of invariable sequence exists only in the 
background, itself personified under the name of the Mere, or 
Fates, and produced generally as an exception to the omni- 
potence of Zeus for all ordinary purposes. Voluntary agents, 
visible and invisible, impel and govern everything. Moreover 
this point of view is universal throughout the community,— 
adopted with equal fervour, and carried out with equal con- 
sistency, by the loftiest minds and by the lowest. The great 
man of that day is he who, penetrated like others with the 
general faith, and never once imagining any other system of 
nature than the agency of these voluntary Beings, can clothe 
them in suitable circumstances and details, and exhibit in 
living body and action those types which his hearers dimly 
> prefigure. 

History, philosophy, &c., properly so called and conforming 
to our ideas (of which the subsequent Grecks were the first 
creators), never belonged to more than a comparatively small 
number of thinking men, though their influence indirectly 
affected more or less the whole national mind. But when 
Positive science and criticism, and the idea of an invariable 
sequence of events, came to supplant in the more vigorous 
intellects the old mythical creed of omnipresent personification, 
an inevitable scission was produced between the instructed few 
and the remaining community. The opposition between the 
scientific and the religious point of view was not slow in mani- 
festing itself: in general language, indeed, both might seem to 
stand together, but in every particular case the admission of 
one involved the rejection of the other. According to the 
theory which then became predominant, the course of nature 
was held to move invariably on, by powers and attributes of its 
own, unless the gods chose to interfere and reverse it; but 
they had the power of interfering as often and to as great an 
extent as they thought fit. Here the question was at once 
opened, respecting a great varicty of particular phenomena, 
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whether they were to be regarded as natural or miraculous. 
No constant or discernible test could be suggested to dis- 
criminate the two: every man was called upon to settle the 
doubt for himself, and each settled it according to the extent 
of his knowledge, the force of his logic, the state of his health, 
his hopes, his fears, and many other considerations affecting 
his separate conclusion. Ina question thus perpetually arising, 
and full of practical consequences, instructed minds, like 
Periklés, Thucydidés, and Euripidés, tended more and more 
t) the scientific point of view,! in cases where the general 
public were constantly gravitating towards the religious. 


1 See Plutarch, Perikl. capp. 5, 32, 38; Cicero, De Republ. i. 15-16 
ed. Maii. 

‘The phytologist Theophrastus, in his valuable collection of facts respect- 
ing vegetable organisation, is often under the necessity of opposing his 
scientific interpretation of curious incidents in the vegetable world to the 
religious interpretation of them which he found current. Anomalous 
phanomena in the growth or decay of trees were construed as signs from 
the gods, and submitted to a prophet for explanation (see Histor. Plantar. 
ii. 33 iv. 16; v. 3). 

‘We may remark, however, that the old faith had still a certain hold over 
his mind. In commenting on the story of the willow-tree at Philipp and 
the venerable old plane-tree at Antandros (more than sixty feet high, and 
requiring four men to grasp it round in the girth), having been blown down 
by a high wind, and afterwards spontaneously resuming their erect posture, 
he offers some explanation how such a phenomenon might have happened, 
but he admits, at the end, that there may be something extra-natural in the 
ease, "AAR rabra ply tows Lo puorkis altlas terw, &c. (De Caus. Plant. 
¥. 4): see a similar miracle in reference to the cedar-tree of Vespasian 
(Tacit. Hist. ii. 78). 

Euripidés, in his lost tragedy called MeAavirxn Zogh, placed in the 
mouth of Melanippé a formal discussion and confutation of the whole 
doctrine of répara, or supernatural indications (Dionys. Halicar. Ars 
Rhetor. p. 300-356, Reisk.). Compare the Fables of Phsedrus, iii 
Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conviv. c. 3, p. 1493 and the curious philoso 
explanation by which the learned men of Alexandria tranquillised the alarms 
of the vulgar, on occasion of the serpent said to have been seen entwined 
found the head of the crucified Kleoments (Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 39). 

It is one part of the duty of an able physician, according to the Hippo- 
Kratic treatise called Prognosticon (c. 1, t. 2, p. 112, ed. Littré), when he 
visits his patient, to examine whether there is anything divine in the 
malady, Bua 8% xal ef 11 Octo Wvearuv ey rfiat voiooiws: this, however, does 
wot agree with the memorable doctrine laid down in the treatise, De Aére, 
Locis et Aquis (c. 22, p. 78, ed. Littré), and cited hereafter, in this 
chapter. Nor does Galen seem to have regarded it as harmonising with 
the general views of Hippokratés, In the excellent Prolegomena of M. 
Litwré to his edition of Hippokratés (t. i. p. 76) will be found an incdited 
scholium, wherein the opinion of Baccheius and other physicians is given, 
that the affections of the plague were to be looked upon as divine, inas- 
auch as the disease came from God ; and also the opinion of Xenophon, 
the friend of Praxagoras, that the “genus of days of crisis” in fever was 

vor. 11. c 
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The age immediately prior to this unsettled condition of 
. thought is the really mythopceic age; in which the creative 
faculties of the society know no other employment, and the 
mass of the scciety no other mental demand. The perfect 
expression of such a period, in its full peculiarity and grandeur, 
is to be found in the Iliad and Odyssey,—poems of which we 
cannot determine the exact date, but which seem both to have 
existed prior to the first Olympiad, 776 B.c., our earliest trust- 
worthy mark of Grecian time. For some time after that event, 
the mythopceic tendencies continued in vigour (Arktinus, 
Leschés, Eumélus, and seemingly most of the Hesiodic 
poems, fall within or shortly after the first century of recorded 
Olympiads); but from and after this first century, we may 
trace the operation of causes which gradually enfeebled and 
narrowed them, altering the point of view from which the 
mythes were looked at. What these causes were, it will be 
necessary briefly to intimate. 

The foremost and most general of all is, the expansive force 
of Grecian intellect itself,—a quality in which this remarkable 
people stand distinguished from all their neighbours and con- 
temporaries. Most, if not all nations have had mythes, but no 
nation except the Greeks have imparted to them immortal 
charm and universal interest ; and the same mental capacities, 
which raised the great men of the poetic age to this exalted 
level, also pushed forward their successors to outgrow the 
early faith in which the mythes had been generated and 
accredited. 

One great mark, as well as means, of such intellectual expan- 
sion, was the habit of attending to, recording, and combining, 
divine ; ‘‘ For (said Xenophén) just as the Dioskuri, being gods, appear to 
the mariner in the storm and bring him salvation, so also do the days of 
crisis, when they arrive, in fever.” Galen, in commenting upon this doc- 
trine of Xenophén, says that the author ‘“‘ has expressed his own individual 
feeling, but has no way set forth the opinion of Hippokratés 2” 'O be tay 
xptoluer ryivos anepav emisy elvat Ociov, davrod 11 480s Opordyneer' ob why 
‘Trroxpdrovs ‘ye 71)v yvdunv tSegev (Galen, Opp. t. v. p. 120, ed. Basil). 

‘The comparison of the Dioskuri appealed to by Xenophén is a precise 
reproduction of their function as described in the Homeric Hymn (Hymn 
xaxiii, 10): his personification of the ‘‘days of crisis” introduces the old 
religious agency to fill up a gap in his medical science. 

Tannex an illustration from the Hindoo vein of thought—‘'It is a rule 
with the Hindoos to bury, and not to burn, the bodies of those who die of 
the smallpox: for (say they) the smallpox is not only caused by the goddess 
Davey, but is, in fact, Dazey herself; and to burn the body of a person 
affected with this disease, is, in reality, neither more nor less than £0 burn 
the goddess,” (Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, &c., vol. i. ch. xxv. 


Pp» 221.) 
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positive and present facts, both domestic and foreign. In the 
genuine Grecian epic, the theme was an unknown and aoristic 
past ; but even as early as the “ Works and Days ” of Hesiod, the 
present begins to figure. The man who tills the earth appears 
in his own solitary nakedness, apart from gods and heroes— 
bound indeed by serious obligations to the gods, but contend- 
ing against many difficulties which are not to be removed by 
simple reliance on their help. The poet denounces his age 
in the strongest terms, as miserable, degraded, and profligate. 
He looks back with reverential envy to the extinct heroic races 
who fought at Troy and Thébes. Yet bad as the present time 
is, the Muse condescends to look at it along with him, and to 
prescribe rules for human life—with the assurance that if a 
man be industrious, frugal, provident, just and friendly in his 
dealings, the gods will recompense him with affluence and 
security. Nor does the Muse disdain, while holding out such 
promise, to cast herself into the most homely details of present 
existence, and to give advice thoroughly practical and calculating. 
Men whose minds were full of the heroes of Homer, called 
Hesiod in contempt the poet of the Helots. The contrast 
between the two is certainly a remarkable proof of the tendency 
of Greek poetry towards the present and the positive. 

Other manifestations of the same tendency become visible 
in the age of Archilochus (8.c. 680-660). In an age when 
metrical composition and the living voice are the only means 
whereby the productive minds of a community make themselves 
felt, the invention of a new metre, new forms of song and re- 
citation, or diversified accompaniments, constitute an epoch. 
The iambic, elegiac, choric, and lyric poetry, from Archilochus 
downwards, all indicate purposes in the poet, and impressi- 
bilities of the hearers, very different from those of the ancient 
epic. In all of them the personal feeling of the poet and the 
specialties of present time and place, are brought prominently 
forward ; while in the Homeric hexameter the poet is a mere 
nameless organ of the historical Muse—the hearers are content 
to learn, believe, and feel, the incidents of a foregone world— 
and the tale is hardly less suitable to one time and place than 
toanother. The iambic metre (we are told) was first suggested 
to Archilochus by the bitterness of his own private antipathies ; 
and the mortal wounds inflicted by his lampoons, upon the 
individuals against whom they were directed, still remain 
attested, though the verses themselves have perished. It was 
the metre (according to the well-known judgement of Aristotle) 
most nearly approaching to common speech, and well suited 
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both to the coarse vein of sentiment, and to the smart and 
emphatic diction of its inventor.! Simonidés of Amorgus, the 
younger contemporary of Archilochus, employed the same 
metre, with less bitterness, but with an anti-heroic tendency 
not less decided. His remaining fragments present a mixture 
of teaching and sarcasm, having a distinct bearing upon actual 
life,? and carrying out the spirit which partially appears in the 
Hesiodic “ Works and Days.” Of Alkeeus and Sapphé, though 
unfortunately we are compelled to speak of them upon hearsay 
only, we know enough to satisfy us that their own personal 
sentiments and sufferings, their relations private or public with 
the contemporary world, constituted the soul of those short 
effusions which gave them so much celebrity? Again in the 
few remains of the elegiac poets preserved to us—Kallinus, 
Mimnermus, Tyrteeus—the impulse of some present motive or 
circumstance is no less conspicuous. The same may also be 
said of Solén, Theognis and Phokylides, who preach, encourage, 
censure, or complain, but do not recount—and in whom a 
profound ethical sensibility, unknown to the Homeric poems, 
manifests itself. The form of poetry (to use the words of Sol6n 


1 Horat. de Art. Poet. 79— 
* Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo,” &c. 





Compare Epist. i. 19, 23, and Epod. vi. 125 Aristot. Rhetor. iii, 8, 7, and 
Poetic. c. 4—also Synesius de Somniis—&omep "AAxaios Kal "Apx(Aoxos, of 
Bedamarhuarr thy caroulay els Tov oixeioy Bloy exdrepos, (Alexi Frag- 
ment. Halle, 1810, p. 205.) Quintilian speaks in striking language of the 
power of expression manifested by Archilochus (x. 1, 60). 

2 Simonidés of Amorgus touches briefly, but in a tone of contempt, upon. 
the Trojan war—yuvaceds oBver’ dupibnpapévevs (Simonid. Fragm. 
8, p. 36, v. X18); he seems to think it absurd that so destructive a struggle 
should have taken place “‘fro und mulierculd,” to use the phrase of Mr. 
Payne Knight. 

See Quintin, x, 63. | Horat. Od. i. 325 fi. 13. Aristo Polit, 
ii, 10, 4. Dionys. Halic. observes (Vett. Script. Censur.v. p. 421) 
respecting Alkeeus—wodAaxod yotr 7b udrpor ef ris mepiédor, Paropichy Ry 
eipor modirelay ; and Strabo (xiii. p. 617), 7A oramwtixd Kadovpea TOD 
*Adnalav worhuara. 

‘There was a large dash of sarcasm and homely banter aimed at neigh- 
bours and contemporaries in the poetry of Sapph6, apart from her im- 
passioned love-songs—8AAus oxémre: roy Bypoixoy ryugloy xa) tbv Gupwpdy 
tiv ey rots yduns, ebreddorara nat d nears brdpaci wadrov # ay womnre- 
nots, ‘Dore abris parrdy tor rh wohpara rabra BiadéyeOa # KBew" 
oid” Ay Spudoa xpds Tov xopdy ) xpds Thy Adpay, el wh TIS etn Xopds 
Siadenrueds (Déméts, Phaler De Interpret. ¢. 167). 

Compare also Herodot. ii. 135, who mentions the satirical talent of 
Sapph6, employed against her brother for an extravayance about the 
courtezan Rhod6pis. 
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himself) is made the substitute for the public speaking of the 
agora. 
SSoubtless all these poets made abundant use of the ancient 
mythes, but it was by turning them to present account, in the 
way of illustration, or flattery, or contrast,—a tendency which 
we may usually detect cven in the compositions of Pindar, 
in spite of the lofty and heroic strain which they breathe 
throughout. That narrative or legendary poetry still continued 
to be composed during the seventh and sixth centuries before 
the Christian ara, is a fact not to be questioned. But it 
exhibited the old epical character without the old epical genius ; 
both the inspiration of the composer and the sympathies of 
the audience had become more deeply enlisted in the world 
before them, and disposed to fasten on incidents of their own 
actual experience. From Solén and Theognis we pass to the 
abandonment of all metrical restrictions and to the introduction 
of prose writing,—a fact, the importance of which it is needless 
to dwell upon,—marking as well the increased familiarity with 
written records, as the commencement of a separate branch 
of literature for the intellect, apart from the imagination and 
emotions wherein the old legends had their exclusive root. 
Egypt was first unreservedly opened to the Greeks during 
the reign of Psammetichus, about B.c. 660; gradually it became 
much frequented by them for military or commercial purposes, 
orfor simple curiosity. It enlarged the range of their thoughts 
and observations, while it also imparted to them that vein 
of mysticism, which overgrew the primitive simplicity of the 
meric religion, and of which I have spoken in a former 
chapter. They found in it a long-established civilisation, 
colossal wonders of architecture, and a certain knowledge of 
astronomy and geometry, elementary indeed, but in advance 
oftheir own. Moreover it was a portion of their present world, 
and it contributed to form in them an interest for noting and 
describing the actual realities before them. A sensible progress 
is made in the Greek mind during the two centuries from 
BC. 700 to B.C. 500, in the record and arrangement of historical 


1Soléa, Fragm, iv. 1, ed. Schneidewin— 
See Brandis, Handbuch der Griechischen Philosophie, sect. xxiv.-xxv. 
Plato states that Solén, in his old age, engaged in the composition of an 
oe poem, which he left unfinished, on the subject of the supposed island 
d 


Atlantis and Attica (Plato, Timeus, p. 21, and Kritias, p. 113). 
Plutarch, Solén, c.?31. 
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facts: an historical sense arises in the superior intellects, and 
some idea of evidence as a discriminating test between fact 
and fiction, And this progressive tendency was further stimulated 
by increased communication and by more settled and peaceful 
social relations between the various members of the Hellenic 
world: to which may be added material improvements, pur- 
chased at the expense of a period of turbulence and revolu- 
tion, in the internal administration of each separate state. The 
Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games became fre- 
quented by visitors from the most distant parts of Greece : 
the great periodical festival in the island of Délos brought 
together the citizens of every Ionic community, with their 
wives and children, and an ample display of wealth and 
ornaments.!_ Numerous and flourishing colonies were founded 
in Sicily, the south of Italy, the coasts of Epirus, and of the 
Euxine Sea: the Phokeans explored the whole of the Adriatic, 
established Massalia, and penetrated even as far as the south 
of Ibéria, with which they carried on a lucrative commerce.* 
‘The geographical ideas of the Greeks were thus both expanded 
and rectified : the first preparation of a map, by Anaximander 
the disciple of Thalés, is an epoch in the history of science. 
We may note the ridicule bestowed by Herodotus both upon 
the supposed people called Hyperboreans and upon the idea 
of a circumfluous ocean-stream, as demonstrating the progress 
of the age in this department of inquiry.8 And even earlier 
than Herodotus—Xanthus and Xenophanes had noticed the 
occurrence of fossil marine productions in the interior of Asia 
Minor and elsewhere, which led them to reflections on the 
changes of the earth’s surface with respect to land and water.* 
If then we look down the three centuries and a half which 
elapsed between the commencement of the Olympic zra and 


1 Homer, Hymn, ad Apollin. 155; Thucyd. iii. 1 

2 Herodot. i 15, " cilandics ‘ 

® Herodot. iv, 36. yeaa 38 dpdwv Pijs weptsdous ypdayras woAAobs Hn, 
nal obdéva vor Exovras eerynadueroy’ ot ‘Axeavéy re plorta ypdgouss wept 
thy viv dobcav Kuwdorepéa bs ded réprov, &c., a remark probably directed 
against Hckatacus, 

Respecting the mp of Anaximander, Strabo, i. Pp 73 Diogen. Laért. ii. 
1; Agathemer. ap. Geograph. Minor. i. 1. xparos érédunoe thy olxoupérny 
ey lvaxi ypdiat. 

Aristagoras of Milétus, who visited Sparta to solicit aid for the revolted 
Tonians against Darius, brought with him a brazen tablet or map, by means 
of which he exhibited the relative position of places in the Persian empire 
{Blerodot, vy. 49). Sei 

‘anthus a trabo. i. p. 50; xii. p. . Compare Creuzer, 
Fragmenta Xanthi, p. 162, Beohp e 
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the age of Herodotus and Thucydidés, we shall discern a strik- 
ing advance in the Greeks,—ethical, social, and intellectual. 
Positive history and chronology has not only been created, 
but in the case of Thucydidés, the qualities necessary to the 
historiographer, in their application to recent events, have been 
developed with a degree of perfection never since surpassed. 
Men’s minds have assumed a gentler as well as a juster cast ; 
and acts come to be criticised with reference to their bearing 
on the internal happiness of a well-regulated community, as 
well as upon the standing harmony of fraternal states. While 
Thucydidés treats the habitual and licensed piracy, so coolly 
alluded to in the Homeric poems, as an obsolete enormity— 
many of the acts described in the old heroic and Theogonic 
legends were found not less repugnant to this improved tone of 
feeling. The battles of the gods with the Giants and Titans,— 
the castration of Uranus by his son Kronus,—the cruelty, deceit 
and licentiousness, often supposed both in the gods and heroes, 
provoked strong disapprobation. And the language of the 
philosopher Xenophanés, who composed both elegiac and 
iambic poems for the express purpose of denouncing such tales, 
is as vehement and unsparing as that of the Christian writers, 
who, eight centuries afterwards, attacked the whole scheme of 
paganism.7 

It was not merely as an ethical and social critic that Xeno- 
phanés stood distinguished. He was one of a great and 
eminent triad—Thalés and Pythagoras being the others—who, 
in the sixth century before the Christian zera, first opened up 
those veins of speculative philosophy which occupied afterwards 
so large a portion of Grecian intellectual energy. Of the 
material differences between the three I do not here speak ; I 
regard them only in reference to the Homeric and Hesiodic 
philosophy which preceded them, and from which all three 
deviated by a step, perhaps the most remarkable in all the 
history of philosophy. 

They were the first who attempted to disenthral the philo- 
sophic intellect from all-personifying religious faith, and to 
constitute a method of interpreting nature distinct from the 
spontaneous inspirations of untaught minds. It isin them that 
we first find the idea of Person tacitly set aside or limited, and 
an impersonal Nature conceived as the object of study. The 
divine husband and wife, Oceanus and Téthys, parents of many 
gods and of the Oceanic nymphs, together with the avenging 

1 Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathemat. ix. 193. Fragm. 1. 
Poet. Grae. ed. Schneidewin. Diogen. Laért. ix. 18. 
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goddess Styx, are translated into the material substance water, 
or, as we ought rather to say, the Fluid: and Thalés set himself 
to prove that water was the primitive element, out of which all 
the different natural substances had been formed.) He, as well 
as Xenophanés and Pythagoras, started the problem of physical 
philosophy, with its objective character and invariable laws, to 
be discoverable by a proper and methodical application of the 
human intellect. The Greek word vous, denoting nature, and 
its derivatives physics and physiology, unknown in that large sense 
to Homer or Hesiod, as well as the word Kosmos to denote the 
mundane system, first appears with these philosophers.? The 
elemental analysis of Thalés—the one unchangeable cosmic 
substance, varying only in appearance, but not in reality, as sug- 
gested by Xenophanés,—and the geometrical and’ arithmetical 
combinations of Pythagoras,—all these were different ways 
of approaching the explanation of physical phenomena, and 
each gave rise to a distinct school or succession of philosophers. 
But they all agreed in departing from the primitive method, 

and in recognising determinate properties, a material substratum, 
and objective truth, in nature—either independent of willing or 
designing agents, or serving to these latter at ence as an indis- 
pensable subject-matter and as a limiting condition. Xeno- 
phanés disclaimed openly all knowledge respecting the gods, 
and pronounced that no man could have any means of ascer- 
taining when he was right and when he was wrong, in affirm- 
ations respecting them :* while Pythagoras represents in part 
the scientific tendencies of his age, in part also the spirit of 
mnysticism and of special fraternities for religious and ascetic 
observance, which became diffused throughout Greece in the 
sixth century before the Christian era. This was another point 
which placed him in antipathy with the simple, unconscious, 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 3. 

2 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii, 1; also Stobseus, Eclog. Physic. i, 22, 
where the difference between the Homeric expressions and those of the 
subsequent philosophers is seen, Damm, Lexic. Homeric. vy. dats ; 
Alexander von Humboldt, A’osmos, p. 76, the note g on page 62 of that 
admirable work. 

‘The title of the treatises of the early philosophers (Melissus, Démokritus, 
Parmenidés, Empedotlés, Alkme6n, &c.) was frequently Mepl dceos 
(Galen, Opp. t. i. p. 56, ed. Basi 

3 Xenophan. ap. Poet. ‘Empiric, vii. 50 ; viii 

Kal 73 iy oby vagis obs ivnp ev, oire sis torw 
jad Te Kal doue Ate epi TévTuy’ 


ai Ta aAcora rixoe rereAecudvor eimiov, 
Airds Suus ob olde, &dxos 8 dei maior rérvcras. 


Compare Aristotel. De Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgié, cap. 1-2. 
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and demonstrative faith of the old poets, as well as with the 
current legend. 

If these distinguished men, when they ceased to follow the 
primitive instinct of tracing the pheenomena of nature to per- 
sonal and designing agents, passed aver, not at once to induction 
and observation, but to a misemployment of abstract words, 
substituting metaphysical ¢/@é/a in the place of polytheism, and 
to an exaggerated application of certain narrow physical theories 
—we must remember that nothing else could be expected from 
the scanty stock of facts then accessible, and that the most pro- 
found study of the human mind points out such transition as 
an inevitable law of intellectual progress.!_ At present we have 
to compare them only with that state of the Greek mind? which 
they partially superseded, and with which they were in decided 
opposition. The rudiments of physical science were conceived 
and developed among superior men ; but the religious feeling 
of the mass was averse to them ; and the aversion, though 
gradually mitigated, never wholly died away. Some of the 
philosophers were not backward in charging others with 
irreligion, while the multitude seems to have felt the same 
sentiment more or less towards all—or towards that postulate 
of constant sequences, with determinate conditions of occur- 
rence, which scientific study implies, and which they could not 
reconcile with their belief in the agency of the gods, to whom 
they were constantly praying for special succour and blessings. 

The discrepancy between the scientific and the religious 
point of view was dealt with differently by different philosophers. 
Thus Sokratés openly admitted it, and assigned to each adistinct 
and independent province. He distributed phzenomena into 
two classes: one wherein the connexion of antecedent and con- 
sequent was invariable and ascertainable by human study, and 
therefore future results accessible to a well-instructed foresight ; 
the other, and those, too, the most comprehensive and im- 
portant, which the gods had reserved for themselves and their 
own unconditional agency, wherein there was no invariable or 


1 See the treatise of M. Auguste Comte (Cours de Philosophie Positive), 
and his doctrine of the three successive stages of the human mind in 
reference to scientific study—the theological, the metaphysical and the 
positive ;—a doctrine laid down generally in his first lecture (vol. i. 
4-12), and largely applied and illustrated throughout his instructive work. 
It is also re-stated and elucidated by Mr. John Stuart Mill in his System 
of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, vol. ii. p. 610. 

2 Hutnan wisdom (4@par(vy copla), as contrasted with the primitive 
theology (oi épxator ral &arplBovres wept ras Gevdovylas),” to take the words 
of Aristotle (Meteorclog. ii. 1, p. 41-42, ed. Tauchnitz). 
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ascertainable sequence, and where the result could only be fore- 
known by some omen, prophecy, or other special inspired com- 
munication from themselves. Each of these classes was 
essentially distinct, and required to be looked at and dealt 
with in a manner radically incompatible with the other. 
Sokratés held it wrong to apply the scientific interpretation to 
the latter, or the theological interpretation to the former, 
Physics and astronomy, in his opinion, belonged to the divine 
class of phanomena, in which human research was insane, 
fruitless, and impious.! f 

On the other hand, Hippokratés, the contemporary of 
Sokratés, denied the discrepancy, and merged into one those 
two classes of phanomena,—the divine and the scientifically 
determinable,—which the latter had put asunder. Hippokratés 
treated all phenomena as at once both divine and scientifically 
determinable. In discussing certain peculiar bodily disorders 
found among the Scythians, he observes, “ The Scythians them- 
selves ascribe the cause of this to God, and reverence and bow 
down to such sufferers, each man fearing that he may suffer the 
like: and I myself think too that these affections, as well as 
all others, are divine: no one among them is either more 
divine or more human than another, but all are on the same 
footing, and all divine ; nevertheless each of them has its own 
physical conditions, and not one occurs without such physical 
conditions.” ? 

1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 6-9. TR piv aveynata (Swxpdens) ovveBdurcve 
nad xpdrray, &s evduiler Epior® dy xpaxOivar’ xepl 8: Tay adhAay Srovs 
AxoBiicorro, partevoouévous Eweumev, ef nornTéa, Kal rovs méAAovras 
olcous Te nal wédeis KaAGS olehoew pavTixis Eon mpocdeioba" Texrovicdy 
spin ap h xadrnevrucdy I yewpyindy 4 dvOpbeav apyixdy, } rav rovobroy 
Upyov eeracrindy, 4 Aoyiorixdy, 4) olxovopxdy,  erparnyxdy yevéobat, 
wdvra rd roadra pabhuara nal andpdrov yxdun alperéa evduiCer elvait rd 
8 pénora ray & robras Ion Tovs Geods gavTois KaTarelwecOat, 
Sy oddty SjAov elva rots dvOpdhmas .. ... . Tos 8 pndty Trav ro.ovTay 
olopévous erat taipdyiov, Bada rdvra cis dvpwalrys yrduns, daporgy ton: 
Baipovgy 3¢ kal rods pavrevopévous & tois avipdmas Woxay of Geol pabodor 
Biaxplvew.. .."EGn bt Seir, & uty pabdvrasmoeiy ESwxay of Geol, uavOdverv 
8 BE wh BFAG Tois AvBpdros Fort, reipicOa Bd pavriniis raph trav Heavy 
ruvOdvesGar" robs Beods yap, ofs ty Sew tAdy, onualvew- Compare also 
Memorab. iv. 7, 7; and Cyroped. i. 6, 3, 23-46. 

Physical and astronomical phanomena are classified by Sokratés among 
the divine class, interdicted to human study (Memor. i. 1, 13): 7d 6eia or 
Saiudvia as opposed to rivOpémera, Plato (Phileb. c. 163 Legg. x. p. 
886-889; xii. p. 967) held the sun and stars to be gods, each animated 
with its special soul: he allowed astronomical investigation to the extent 
necessary for avoiding blasphemy respecting these beings—uéxp: rod wh 
Pracpnuctv wep abrd (vii, 821). 

® Hippokratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, c. 22 (p. 78, edit. Littré, sect. 
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Athird distinguished philosopher of the same day, Anaxagoras, 
allegorising Zeus and the other personal gods, proclaimed the 
doctrine of one common pervading Mind, as having first © 
originated movement in the primzval Chaos, the heterogeneous 
constituents of which were so confused together that none of 
them could manifest themselves, each was neutralised by the 
rest, and all remained in rest and nullity. The movement 
originated by Mind disengaged them from’ this imprisonment, 
so that each kind of particle was enabled to manifest its pro- 
perties with some degree of distinctness. This general doctrine 
obtained much admiration from Plato and Aristotle ; but they 
at the same time remarked with surprise, that Anaxagoras never 
made any use at all of his own general doctrine for the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of nature,—that he looked for 
nothing but physical causes and connecting laws,!—so that in 
fact the spirit of his particular researches was not materially 
different from those of Demokritus or Leukippus, whatever 
might be the difference in their general theories. His investi- 
gations in meteorology and astronomy, treating the heavenly 
bodies as subjects for calculation, have been already noticed 
as offensive, not only to the general public of Greece, but even 
to Sokratés himself among them. He was tried at Athens, 


106, ed. Petersen) : “Ent re pbs touréoiss etvobxiat ylyvovrat of wArcioror 
by SubOp01, kal yovartia Ipyéovrar nad bs al yuvaikes diadtyorral re 
buoles: xareivral re of rootro: avavdpuis. Of piv oly emixiproi why altiny 
rpooriBéact beG Kal oiBovras rovréovs rods avipdmous xad xpeoxvvioval, 
Bedoxdres wepl swiréwr ExagTo "Epol dt Kal airép donde tad7a ra wddea 
Oia elvat nal 1BAAG xdrra, mat oddly Lrepor értpou Gecbrepov edd? dytpe- 
mwirepoy, GAA wdvra Ocla* Exagrov BE Iyer pbow ray ToWwuTEewy, Kad 
aiBty Kvev bows ylyverai. Kad roGro 7d whGos, B+ joi Soxder plyvecdat, 
gpdow, &c. 

Again, sect. 112. "AAAL hp, Garep Kad mpbrepoy theta, Octo uy Ka 
ratrd dort dpolws rote BAdotat, ylyverat d8 Kare pow ieaaTa. 

Compare the remarkable treatise of Hippokratés, De Morbo Sacro, 
capp. 1 & 18, vol. vi. p. 352-394, ed. Littré. See this opinion of Hippo- 
kratés illustrated by the doctrines of some physical philosophers stated in 
Aristotle, Physic. ii. 8 Somp Ser 6 Zebs, obx Sxws roy oirov adfton, 
Gar’ € dvdynns, &c. Some valuable observations on the method of 
Hippokrat@s are also found in Plato, Pher. p. 270. 

See the graphic picture in Plato, Phaedon. p. 97-98 (cap. 46-47) : 
compare Plato, Pe xii. p. 967; Arhiotel Metaphysic. i. p. 13-14 (ed. 
Brandis) ; Plutarch, Defect. Oracul. p. 435. 

Simplicius, Commenrtar. in "Aristotel, Physic. wal Srep Bt 5 ev 
Gaidure Zwepdrns eyeadel 7G "Avataydg, 7d y 8 vais tév Kara pépos 
alriodoylars ph TGV kexphatar, LAAd Tals SAuais dmoddceow, olxetov Ay 
75 @uotoXoy'g. Anaxagoras thought that the superior intelligence of man, 
as compared with other animals, arose from his possession of hands (Aristot. 
de Part. Animal. iv. 10, p. 687, ed. Bekk.). 
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aad Seems to have escaped condemnation only by voluntary 
exile.’ 

The three eminent men just named, all essentially different 
from each other, may be taker as illustrations of the philo- 
sophical mind of Greece during the last half of the fifth 
century B.C, Scientific pursuits had acquired a powerful hold, 
and adjusted themselves in various ways with the prevalent 
religious feelings of the age. Both Hippokratés and Anaxa- 
goras modified their ideas of the divine agency, so as to suit 
their thirst for scientific research. According to the former, 
the gods were the really efficient agents in the production of 
all phenomens,—the mean and indifferent not less than the 
terrific or tutelary. Being thus alike connected with all 
phenomena, they were specially associated with none—and 
the proper task of the inquirer was, to find out those rules and 
conditions by which (he assumed) their agency was always 
determined, and according to which it might be foretold. 
Now such a view of the divine agency could never be recon- 
ciled with the religious feelings of the ordinary Grecian 
believer, even as they stood in the time of Anaxagoras: still 
less could it have been reconciled with those of the Homeric 
man, more than three centuries earlier. By him Zeus and 
Athéné were conceived as definite Persons, objects of special 
reverence, hopes and fears, and animated with peculiar feelings, 
sometimes of favour, sometimes of wrath, towards himself or his 


4 Xenophén, Memorab. iv. 7. Sokratés said, wal rapappovijca tov 
raira peppvavra obdev Frrov # *Avataydpas wapeppdyqcey, 6 péyirrov 
gpovhaas xl re Tas THY Gedy unxavds tEnyeieeas, &c. Compare Schaubach, 
Anaxagore Fragment. p. 50-141; Plutarch, Nikias, 23, and Periklés, 
6-32; Diogen. Laért. ii, 10-14. 

The Ionic philosophy, from which Anaxagoras receded more in language 
than in spirit, seems to have been the least popular of all the schools, 
though some of the commentators treat it as conformable to vulgar opinion, 
because it confined itself for the most part to phznomenal explanations, 
and did not recognise the noumena of Plato, or the rd ty venrdy of Par- 
menidés,—‘qualis fuit Ionicorum, quae tum dominabatur, ratio, vulgari 
opinione et communi sensu comprobata”’ ‘Karsten, Parmenidis Fragment., 
De Parmenidis Philosophia, p. 154). This isa mistake : the Ionic philo- 
sophers, who constantly searched for and insisted upon physical laws, came 
more directly into conflict with the sentiment of the multitude than the 
Eleatic school. 

‘The larger atmospheric phsenomena were connected in the most intimate 
manner with Grecian religious feeling and uneasiness (see Demokritus ap. 
Sect. Empiric. ix, sect. 19-24, p. 552-554, Fabric.) ; the attempts of Anaxa- 
goras and Demokritus to explain them were more displeasing to the public 
than the Platonic speculations (Demokritus ap. Aristot. Meteorol. ii. 7 ; 
Stott 1S, ae Physic. p. 594: compare Mullach, Democriti Fragmenta, 
ib. iv. p. 394). 
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family or country. They were propitiated by his prayers, and 
prevailed upon to lend him succour in danger—but offended 
and disposed to bring evil upon him if he omitted to render 
thanks or sacrifice. This sense of individual communion with 
them, and dependence upon them, was the essence of his 
faith. While he prayed with sincerity for special blessings 
or protection from the gods, he could not acquiesce in the 
doctrine of Hippokratés, that their agency was governed by 
constant laws and physical conditions. 

That radical discord between the mental impulses of science 
and religion, which manifests itself so decisively during the 
most cultivated ages of Greece, and which harassed more or 
less so many of the philosophers, produced its most afflicting 
result in the condemnation of Sokratés by the Athenians. 
According to the remarkable passage recently cited from Xeno- 
phon, it will appear that Sokratés agreed with his countrymen 
in denouncing physical speculations as impious,—that he 
tecognised the religious process of discovery as a peculiar 
branch, co-ordinate with the scientific,—and that he laid down 
atheory, of which the basis was, the confessed divergence of 
these two processes from the beginning—thereby scemingly 
satisfying the exigencies of religious hopes and fears on the one 
hand, and those of reason, in her ardour for ascertaining the 
invariable laws of pheenomena, on the other. We may remark 
that the theory of this religious and extra-scientific process of 
discovery was at that time sufficiently complete ; for Sokratés 
could point out, that those anomalous phznomena which the 
gods had reserved for themselves, and into which science was 
forbidden to pry, were yet accessible to’the seekings of the 
pious man, through oracles, omens, and other exceptional 
means of communication which divine benevolence vouchsafed 
to keep open. 

Now the scission thus produced between the superior minds 
and the multitude, in consequence of the development of 
science and the scientific point of view, is a fact of great 
moment in the history of Greek progress, and forms an im- 
portant contrast between the age of Homer and Hesiod and 
that of Thucydidés; though in point of fact, even the multi- 
tude, during this later age, were partially modified by those 
very scientific views which they regarded with disfavour. And 
we must keep in view the primitive religious faith, once 
universal and unobstructed, but subsequently disturbed ‘by the 
intrusions of science ; we must follow the great change, as well 
in spect toenlarged ‘intelligence as to refinement of social and 
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ethical feeling, among the Greeks, from the Hesiodic times 
downward, in order to render some account of the altered 
manner in which the ancient mythes came to be dealt with. 
These mythes, the spontaneous growth of a creative and 
personifying interpretation of nature, had struck root in Grecian 
associations at a time when the national faith required no 
support from what we call evidence. They were xow submitted 
not simply to a feeling, imagining, and believing public, but 
also to. special classes of instructed men,—philosophers, 
historians, ethical teachers, and critics,—and to a public 
partially modified by their ideas! as well as improved by a 
wider practical experience. They were not intended for such 
an audience; they had ceased to be in complete harmony 
even with the lower strata of intellect and sentiment,—much 
more so with the higher. But they were the cherished inherit- 
ance of a past time ; they were interwoven in a thousand ways 
with the religious faith, the patriotic retrospect, and the 
national worship, of every Grecian community; the general 


type of the mythe was the ancient, familiar and universal form 
of Grecian thought, which even the most cultivated men had 
imbibed in their childhood from the poets,* and by which they 


1 Ir is curious to see that some of the most recondite doctrines of the 
Pythagorean philosophy were actually brought before the general Syra- 
cusan public in the comedies of Epicharmus: ‘* In comeediis suis per- 
sonas sepe ita colloqui fecit, ut sententias Pythagoricas et in universum 
sublimia vite precepta immisceret.” (Grysar, De Doriensium Comedia, 
p. 111, Col. 1828) The frayments preserved in Diogen. Laért. (iii. 9-17) 
present both criticisms upon the Hestodic dcctrine of a primzval chaos, and 
‘an exposition of the archetypal and immuiable ideas (as opposed to the 
fluctuating pheencmeng*of sense) which Plato alterwards adopted and 
systematised. 

Epicharmus seems to have combined with this abstruse philosophy a 
strong vein of comic shrewdness and some turn to scepticism (Cicero, 
Epistol. ad Attic. i. 19): ut crebro mihi vafer ille Siculus Epicharmus 
insusurret cantilenam suam.” Clemens Alex. Strom. v. p, 258. Nape'xat 
nluvas’? dmorsiv’ bpOpa taira ray ppevav. Zopev dpi6up Kad Aopops- 
‘radra yap 7w(e1 Bporots. Also his contemptuous ridicule of the prophet- 
esses of his time who cheated foolish women out of their money, pretending 
to universal knowledge, xal xdera wyrdoxorrs 76 rhvay Ady (ap. Polluc. 
ix. 81). See, about Epicharmus, O. Miller, Dorians, iv. 7, 4. 

These dramas seem to have been exhibited at Syracuse between 480-460 
B.C., anterior even to Chionidés and Magnésat Athens (Aristot. Poet. c. 3) : 
he says roAA@ mpérepos, which can hardly be literally exact. The critics 
of the Horatian age looked upon Epicharmus as the prototype of Plautus 
(Hor. Epistol. ii, 1, 58). 

® The third book ‘of the Republic of Plato is particularly striking in 
reference to the use of the poets in education: see also his treatise De Legg. 
vii, p. 810-811. Some teachers made theit pupils learn whole poets S 
heart (8Aovs xoinrds exuavddvey), others preferred extracts and selections. 
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were to a certain degree unconsciously enslaved. Taken asa 
whole the mythes had acquired prescriptive and ineffaceable 
possession. To attack, call in question, or repudiate them, 
was a task painful even to undertake, and far beyond the 
power of any one to accomplish. 

For these reasons, the anti-mythic vein of criticism was of 
little effect as a destroying force. But nevertheless its dissolv- 
ing, decomposing and transforming influence was very con- 
siderable. ‘To accommodate the ancient mythes to an improved 
tone of sentiment and a newly created canon of credibility, 
was a function which even the wisest Greeks did not disdain, 
and which occupied no small proportion of the whole intel- 
lectual activity of the nation. The mythes were looked at 
from a point of view completely foreign to the reverential 
curiosity and literal imaginative faith of the Homeric man. 
They were broken up and recast in order to force them into 
new moulds such as their authors had never conceived. We 
may distinguish four distinct classes of minds, in the literary 
age now under examination, as having taken them in hand— 
the poets, the logographers, the philosophers, and the historians. 

With the poets and logographers, the mythical persons are 
teal predecessors, and the mythical world an antecedent fact. 
But it is divine and heroic reality, not human ; the present is 
only half-brother of the past (to borrow! an illustration from 
Pindar in his allusion to gods and men) remotely and generi- 
cally, but not closely and specifically, analogous to it. Asa 
general habit, the old feelings and the old unconscious faith, 
apart from all proof or evidence, still remain in their minds ; 
but recent feelings have grown up, which compel them to 
omit, to alter, sometimes even to reject and condemn, par- 
ticular narratives, 

Pindar repudiates some stories and transforms others, because 
they are inconsistent with his conceptions of the gods. Thus 
he formally protests against the tale that Pelops had been killed 
and served up at table by his father, for the immortal gods to 
eat. Pindar shrinks from the idea of imputing to them so 
horrid an appetite; he pronounces the tale to have been 
originally fabricated by a slanderous neighbour. Nor can he 
bring himself to recount the quarrels between different gods.? 
The amours of Zeus and Apollo are noway displeasing to him; 
but he occasionally suppresses some of the simple details of the 
old mythe, as deficient in dignity. Thus, according to the 

1 Pindar, Nem. vi. 1. Compare Simonidés, Fragm. 1 (Gaisford), 

* Pindar, Olymp. i. 30-555 1x. 32-45: 
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Hesiodic narrative, Apollo was informed by a raven of the 
infidelity of the nymph Korénis: but the mention of the raven 
did not appear to Pindar consistent with the majesty of the 
god, and he therefore wraps up the mode of detection in vague 
and mysterious language.’ He feels considerable repugnance to 
the character of Odysseus, and intimates more than once that 
Homer has unduly exalted him, by force of poetical artifice. 
With the character of the Alakid Ajax, on the other hand, he 
has the deepest sympathy, as well as with his untimely and 
inglorious death, occasioned by the undeserved preference of 
a less worthy rival.2 He appeals for his authority usually to the 
Muse, but sometimes to “ancient sayings of men,” accom- 
panied with a general allusion to story-tellers and bards,— 
admitting however that these stories present great discrepancy, 
and sometimes that they are false.® Yet the marvellous and 
the supernatural afford no ground whatever for rejecting a 
story: Pindar makes an express declaration to this effect in 
reference to the romantic adventures of Perseus and the 
Gorgon’s head.* He treats even those mythical characters, 
which conflict the most palpably with positive experience, as 
connected by a real genealogical thread with the world before 
him. Not merely the heroes of Troy and Thébes, and the 
demigod seamen of Jasn in the ship Argo, but also the 
Centaur Cheir6n, the hundred headed Typhés, the giant 
Alkyoneus, Antzus, Bellerophon and Pegasus, the Chimera, 
the Amazons and the Hyperboreans—all appear painted on the 
same canvas, and touched with the same colours, as the men 
of the recent and recorded past, Phalaris and Kroesus: only: 
they are thrown back to a greater distance in the perspective.> 
The heroic ancestors of those great A®ginetan, Thessalian, 
Théban, Argeian, &c. families, whose present members the 
poet celebrates for their agonistic victories, sympathise with the 
exploits and second the efforts of their descendants: the 
inestimable value of a privileged breed, and of the stamp of 

1 Pyth, iii, 25, See the allusions to Semelé, Alkména, and Danaé, 


Pyth. ‘ii. 98; Nem. x. 10, Compare also supra, chap. ix. 
"2 Pindar, Nem, vii, 20-30; viii, 23-31. Isthm, ili, 50-60, 
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“Snature, is powerfully contrasted with the impotence of un- 
assisted teaching and practice.1 The power and skill of the 
Argeian Thewus and his relatives as wrestlers, are ascribed 
partly to the fact that their ancestor Pamphaés in aforetime 
had hospitably entertained the Tyndarids Kastér and Pollux.2 
Perhaps however the strongest proof of the sincerity of Pindar’s 
mythical faith is afforded when he notices a guilty incident 
with shame and repugnance, but with an unwilling confession 
of its truth, as in the case of the fratricide committed on 
Phokus by his brothers Péleus and Telamén.® 

éschylus and Sophoklés exhibit the same spontaneous and 
uninquiring faith as Pindar in the legendary antiquities of 
Greece, taken as a whole; but they allow themselves greater 
licence as to the details. It was indispensable to the success 
of their compositions that they should recast and group anew 
the legendary events, preserving the names and general under- 
stood relation of those characters whom they introduced. The 
demand for novelty of combination increased with the multipli- 
cation of tragic spectacles at Athens: moreover the feelings 
of the Athenians, ethical as well as political, had become too 
critical to tolerate the literal reproduction of many among the 
ancient stories, 

Both of these poets exalted rather than lowered the dignity 
of the mythical world, as something divine and heroic rather 
than human. The Prométheus of Aischylus is a far more 
exalted conception than his keen-witted namesake in Hesiod, 
and the more homely details of the ancient Thébais and 
(Edipodia were modified in the like spirit by Sophoklés.‘ 
The religious agencies of the old epic are constantly kept 
prominent by both. The paternal curse,—the wrath of 
deceased persons against those from whom they have sustained 
wrong,—the judgements of the Erinnys against guilty or fore- 
doomed persons, sometimes inflicted directly, sometimes 
brought about through dementation of the sufferer himself 
(like the Homeric Até),—are frequent in their tragedies.® 


1 Nem. ii 39; v. 40. ouyyevhs eddotla—xdérpos ovyyevhs; v. 8. 
Olymp. ix. 103. Pindar seems to introduce vq in cases where Homer 
would have mentioned the divine assistance. 

Nem. x. 37-51. Compare the family legend of the Athenian Démo- 
Leratés, in Plato, Lysis. p. 205. 

3 Nem. v. 12-16. 

4 See vol. i. chap. xiv. on the Legend of the Siege of Thebés. 

© The curse of CEdipus is the determining force in the Sept. ad Theb., 
Apt 7’, Epis xatpbs % meyarderts (v. 70); it reappears several times 
in. the course of the drama, with particular solemnity in the mouth of 

VOL. IL D 
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Eschylus in two of his remaining pieces brings forward the 
gods as the chief personages. Far from sharing the objection 
of Pindar to dwell upon dissensions of the gods, he introduces 
Prométheus and Zeus in the one, Apollo and the Eumenidés 
in the other, in marked opposition. ‘The dialogue, first super- 
induced by him upon the primitive chorus, gradually became 
the most important portion of the drama, and is more elabor- 
ated in Sophoklés than in Aischylus. Even in Sophoklés, 
however, it still generally retains its ideal majesty as contrasted 
with the rhetorical and forensic tone which afterwards crept 
in: it grows out of the piece, and addresses itself to the 
emotions more than to the reason of the audience. Neverthe- 
less, the effect of Athenian political discussion and democratical 
feeling is visible in both these dramatists, ‘The idea of rights 
and legitimate privileges as opposed to usurping force, is 
applied by A'schylus even to the society of the gods. The 
Eumenidés accuse Apollo of having, with the insolence of 


Eteoklés (695-709, 725, 785, &c.) ; he yields to it as an irresistible force, 
as carrying the family to rain— 

"Enel 10 xpdyna sépr’ Insontpxer Oeds, 

Trw kar’ obfov, xipa Kwxurov Aaxdv, 

BoiBy ervynier miv 7d Aatoy yévos. 

ae ede Sar wae 

@idov xO % warpds TéAet” 

Eronts Balerove Suncor sposutave, Be. 

So again at the opening of the Agamemnén, the pyduwy piivis rexvd- 
wowos (v. 155) and the sacrifice of Iphigenia are dwelt upon as leaving 
behind them an avenging doom upon Agamemné6n, though he tock pre- 
cautions for gagging her mouth during the sacrifice and thus preventing her 
from giving utterance to imprecations—@dyyor apaioy ofxors Big xarwav 
? dwavde pévet (xaraaxein), v. 246. The Erinnys awaits Agamemnén even 
at the moment of his victorious consummation at Troy (467 ; compare 762— 
990, 1336-1433): she is most to be dreaded after great good fortune : she 
enforces the curse which ancestral crimes have brought upon the house of 
Atreus—mpdrapxos Urn—radaial auapriat déuwv (1185-1197, Choéph. 692) 
—the curse imprecated by the outraged Thyestés (1601). In the Choé- 
phorze, Apollo menaces Orestés with the wrath of his deceased father, and 
all the direful visitations of the Erinnys, unless he undertakes to revenge 
the murder (271-296). Alea and Epwvis bring on blood for blood (647). 
But the moment that Oresiés, placed between these conflicting obligations 
(925), has achieved it, he becomes himself the victim of the Erinnyes, who 
drive him mad even at the end of the Choéphoree (éws a” &’ Euppav cin, 
1026), and who make their appearance bodily, and pursue him throughout 
the third drama of this fearful trilogy. The Eidélon of Klytemnestra 
impels them to vengeance (Eumenid. 96), and even spurs them on when 
they appear to relax. Apollo conveys Orestés to Athens, whither the 
Erinnyes pursue him, and prosecute him before the judgement-seat of the 
goddess Athéné, to whom they submit the award ; Apollo appearing as his 
defender. The debate between “the daughters of Night” and the god, 
accusing and defending, is eminently curious (576-730): the Erinnyes are 
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youthful ambition, “ridden down” their old prerogatives '— 
while the Titan Prométheus, the champion of suffering human- 
ity against the unfriendly dispositions of Zeus, ventures to 
depict the latter as a recent usurper reigning only by his 
superior strength, exalted by one successful revolution, and 
destined at some future time to be overthrown by another,— 
a fate which cannot be averted except through warnings com- 
municable only by Prométheus himself.? 

Though A‘schylus incurred reproaches of impiety from Plato, 
and seemingly also from the Athenian public, for particular 


deeply mortified at the humiliation put upon them when Orestés is 
acquitted, but Athéné at length reconciles them, and a covenant is made 
whereby they become protectresses of Attica, accepting of a permanent 
abode and solemn worship (1006) : Orestés returas to Argos, and promises 
that even in his tomb he will watch that none of his descendants shall ever 
injure the land of Attica (770). The solemn trial and acquittal of Orestés 
formed the consecrating legend of the Hill and fadicature of Areiopagus. 

This is the only complete trilogy of Aischylus which we possess, and 
the avenging Erinnyes (416) are the movers throughout the whole—unseen 
in the first two dramas, visible and appalling in the third. And the appear- 
ance of Kassandra under the actual prophetic fever in the first, contributes 
still further to impart to it a colouring different from common humanity, 

The general view of the movement of the Oresteia given in Welcker 
(schyl. Trilogie, 445) ‘appears to me more conformable to Hellenic 
ideas than that of Klausen ('1 logumena Aischyli, p. 157-169), whose 
valuable collection and comparison of passages is too much affected, both 
here and elsewhere, by the desire to bring the agencies of the Greek 
mythical world into harmony with what a religious mind of the present day 
would approve. Moreover he sinks the personality of Athén€ too much 
in the supreme authority of Zeus (p. 158-168). 

1 Eumenidés, 150— 

"lis wot Aids, Intedowos wédet, 
Neos & ypalas Salnovas kabimmiow, &c. 


The same metaphor again, v. 731. Aischylus seems to delight in con- 
‘trasting the young and the old gods: compare 70-162, 882. 

The Erinnyes tell Apollo that he assumes functions which do not belong 
tohim, and will thus desecrate those which do belong to him (715-754)— 





iar’, ob Aaxdy, offes, 


Pre ceroknat 
ia 8 ote W Syd pavreion pérer. 


Masri 
The refusal of the king Pelasgos, in the Supplices, to undertake what he 
feels to be the sacred duty of protecting the suppliant Danaides, without 
first submitting the matter to his people and obtaining their expressed con- 
sent, and the fear which he expresses of their blame (xar’ &pxas yp 
PAairios Aews), are more forcibly set forth than an old epic poem would 
probably have thought necessary (see Supplices, 369, 397, 485, 519). The 
solemn wish to exclude both anarchy and despotism from Athens bears 
still more the mark of political feeling of the time—pfr’ &vapxor pire 
deowcrodueror (Eumenid, 527-696). 
* Frométheus, 35, 151, 170, 309, 524, 910, 940, 956. 
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speeches and incidents in his tragedies,! and though he does 
not adhere to the received vein of religious tradition with the 


1 Plato, Republ. ii. 381-383; compare Hischyl. Fragment. 159, ed. 
Dindorf, " He was charged also with having divulged in some of his plays 
secret matters of the mysteries of Démétér, but is said to have excused 
himself by alleging ignorance: he was not aware that what he had said 
was comprised in the mysteries (Aristot. Ethic. Nicom, iii. 2; Clemens 
Alex. Strom. ii. p. 387); the story is different again in Alian, V. H. 





Vv. 19. 

How little can be made out distinctly respecting this last accusation may 
be seen in Lobeck, Agldopham p. 8r. 

Cicero (Tuse. Dis. ii. 10) calls AEschylus “almost a Pythagorean :” upon 
what the epithet is founded we do not know. 

There is no evidence to prove to us that the Prométheus Vinctus was con- 
sidered as impious by the public before whom it was represented ; but its 
obvious meaning has been so regarded by modem critics, who resort to 
many different explanations of it, in order to prove that when properly 
construed it is nof impious. But if we wish to’ ascertain, what Atschylus 
really meant, we ought not to consult the religious ideas of modern times ; 
we have no test except what we know of the poet’s own time and that 
which had preceded him. The explanations given by the ablest critics 
seem generally to exhibit a predetermination to bring out Zeus, as a just, 
wise, merciful, and all-powerful Being ; and all, in one way or another, 
distort the figures, alter the perspective, and give far-fetched interpretations 
of the meaning of this sriking drama, which conveys an impression 
directly contrary (see Welcker, Trilogie Aisch. p. 90-117, with the explan- 
ation of Dissen there given; Klausen, Theologum. Aisch. p. 140-1543 
Schomann, in his recent translation of the play, and the criticism of that 
translation in the Wiener Jahrbucher, vol. cix. 1845, p. 245, by F. Ritter). 
On the other hand, Schutz (Excurs. ad Prom. Vinct. p. 149) thinks that 
ZEschylus wished by means of this drama to enforce upon his countrymen 
the hatred of a despot. Though I do not agree in this interpretation, it 
appears to me less wide of the truth than the forcible methods employed by 
others to bring the poet into harmony with their own religious ideas. 

Of the Prométheus Solutus, which formed a sequel to the Prométheus 
Vinctus (the entire trilogy is not certainly known), the fragments preserved 
are very scanty, and the guesses of critics as to its plot have little base to 
proceed upon. They contend that, in one way or other, the apparent objec- 
tions which the Prométh. Vinctus poets against the justice of Zeus were in 
the Prométh. Solutus removed. Hermann, in his Dessertatio de AEschylé 
Prometheo Soluto (Opuscula, vol. iv. p. 256), calls this position in question : 
I transcribe from his Dissertation one passage, because it contains an 
important remark in reference to the manner in which the Greek poets 
handled their religious legends : ‘¢ while they recounted and believed many 
‘enormities respecting individual gods, they always described the Godhead 
in the abstract as holy and faultless.” . . « 

“mmo illnd admirari oportet, quod quum de singulis Diis indignissima 
quecque erederent, tamen ubi sine certo nomine Deum dicebant, immunem 
ab omni vitio, summAque sanctitate preeditum intelligebant. Illam igitur 
Jovis ssevitiam ut excusent defensores Trilogie, et jure punitem volunt 
Prometheum—et in sequente fabula reconciliato Jove, restitutam arbitrantur 
divinam justitiam. Quo invento, vereor ne non optime dignitati consuluerint 
sapremi Deorum, quem decterat potias non sevire omnino, quam placari ed 
lege, ut alius Promethei vice Iueret.” 
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same strictness as Sophoklés—yet the ascendency and inter- 
ference of the gods are never out of sight, and the solemnity 
with which they are represented, set off by a bold, figurative, 
and elliptical style of expression (often but imperfectly in- 
telligible to modern readers), reaches its maximum in his 
tragedies. As he throws round the gods a kind of airy 
grandeur, so neither do his men or heroes appear like tenants 
of the common earth. The mythical world from which he 
borrows his characters, is peopled only with “the immediate 
seed of the gods, in close contact with Zeus, m whom the 
divine blood has not yet had time to degenerate :”1 his indi- 
viduals are taken, not from the iron race whom Hesiod 
acknowledges with shame as his contemporaries, but from the 
extinct heroic race which had fought at Troy and Thébes. It 
is to them that his conceptions aspire, and he is even charge- 
able with frequent straining, beyond the limits of poetical taste, 
to realise his picture. If he does not consistently succeed in 
it, the reason is because consistency in such a matter is un- 
attainable, since, after all, the analogies of common humanity, 
the only materials which the most creative imagination has to 
work upon, obtrude themselves involuntarily, and the linea- 
ments of the man are thus seen even under a dress which 
promises superhuman proportions. 

Sophoklés, the most illustrious ornament of Grecian tragedy, 
dwells upon the same heroic characters, and maintains their 
grandeur, on the whole, with little abatement ; combining with 
it a far better dramatic structure, and a wider appeal to human 
sympathies. Even in Sophoklés, however, we find indications 
that an altered ethical feeling, and a more predominant sense 
of artistic perfection, are allowed to modify the harsher religious 
agencies of the old epic. Occasional misplaced effusions * of 


1 Aschyl. Fragment. aa Dindorf.; ap. Plato. Repub. iii, p. 391; 
compare Strabo, xii. p. 580— 
arn e een ob Baby dyxlowopoe 
Oi tabs bye, ote bury 
Acds warpyou bs dor’ dy aide 
Pai mele ler 
There is one real exception to this statement—the Perse—which is 
founded upon an event of recent occurrence ; and one apparent exception 
—the Prométheus Vinctus. But in that drama no individual mortal is 
made to appear; we can hard! ly consider 16 asan eptyepos (253). 
* For the characteristics of hylus see Aristo] pe Ran. 755, ad fin, 
im. The competition between Aischylus and Euripidés turns upon 
‘yvauat dyabai, 1497 ; the weight and majesty of the words, 1362; xpéros 
Tay ‘EAAhvay wupyécas phuata geurd, 1001, 921, 930 (* sublimis et gravis 
‘et grandiloquus ssepe usque ad vitium,” Quintil. x. 1) ; the imposing appear- 
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rhetoric, as well as of didactic prolixity, may also be detected. 
It is Aschylus, not Sophoklés, who forms the marked anti- 
thesis to Euripidés; it is A’schylus, not Sophoklés, to whom 
Aristophanés awards the prize of tragedy, as the poet who 
assigns most perfectly to the heroes of the past those weighty 
words, imposing equipments, simplicity of great deeds with 
little talk, and masculine energy superior to the corruptions of 
Aphrodité, which beseem the comrades of Agamemnén and. 
Adrastus.} 

How deeply this feeling, of the heroic character of the 
mythical world, possessed the Athenian mind, may be judged 
by the bitter criticisms made on Euripidés, whose composi- 
tions were pervaded, partly by ideas of physical philosophy 
learnt under Anaxagoras, partly by the altered tone of educa- 
tion and the wide diffusion of practical eloquence, forensic as 
well as political, at Athens.? While Aristophanés assails 
Euripidés as the representative of this “ young Athens,” with 
the utmost keenness of sarcasm,—other critics also concur in 


ance of his heroes, such as Memn6n and Kyknus, 961; their reserve in 
speech, 908; his dramas ‘*full of Arés,” and his lion-hearted chiefs, inspir- 
ing the auditors with fearless spirit in defence of theircountry,—1014, 1019, 
1040; his contempt of feminine tenderness, 1042— 

Eiscu. O88! ol8' ob8els Gvrw" Ipdaay mémor’ dnotnea ywvaine. 

Eurip. Ma AC, obdé yap Hr ms ‘Adpodirns ovdéy vo. 
sates 4 che, MBE yt deta 
"AAA! emi got roL Kel ois aolew woAAd wodAOD "wixdboiro. 








To the same general purpose Nubes (1347-1356), composed so many 
years earlier, The weight and majesty of the Atschylean heroes (Bdpos, 
7d peyadorperés) is dwelt upon in the life of Aischylus, and Sophoklés is 
said to have derided it—“Nowep yap 5 Zopoxdtis fAeye, Tw AirxdAou 
Biaxenaxns By Koy, &c. (Plutarch, De Profect. in Virt. Sent. c. 7), unless 
we are to understand this as a mistake of Plutarch quoting Sophoklés, 
instead of Kuripidés as he speaks in the Frogs of Aristophanés, which is 
the opinion both of Lessing in his Life of Sophoklés and of Welcker 
(4ischyl, Trilogie, p. 525). 

1 See gol. i, chapters xiv. and xv. 

Esschtlus seems to have been a greater innovator as to the matter of the 
mythes than either Sophoklés or Euripidés (Dionys. Halic, Judic. de Vet. 
Script. p. 422, Reisk.). For the close adherence of Sophoklés to the 
Homeric epic see Athenz. vii. p. 277; Diogen. Laért. iv. 20; Suidas, v. 
ToAézev.  Aischylus puts into the mouth of the Eumenidés a serious argu- 
ment derived from the behaviour of Zeus in chaining his father Kronos 
(Eumen. 640). 

9 See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Euripid. Fragm. capp. 5 and 6. 

The fourth and fifth lectures among the Dramatische Vorlesungen of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel depict both justly and eloquently the difference 
between Aischylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés, especially on this point of 
the gradual sinking of the mythical colossus into an-ordinary man; about 
Enuripidés especially in lecture §, vol. i, p. 206, ed. Heidelberg, 1809. 
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designating him as having vulgarised the mythical heroes, and 
transformed them into mere characters of common life,— 
loquacious, subtle, and savouring of the market-place.! In 
some of his plays, sceptical expressions and sentiments were 
introduced, derived from his philosophical studies, sometimes 
confounding two or three distinct gods into one, sometimes 
translating the personal Zeus into a substantial Aéther with 
determinate attributes. He put into the mouths of some of his 
unprincipled dramatic characters, apologetic speeches which 
were denounced as ostentatious sophistry, and as setting out a 
triumphant case for the criminal.? His thoughts, his words, 


2 Aristot. Poetic. c. 46. Olov nal ZopoxAis kpn, airds wey olous dei 
xouiv, EbpimlBqs 32, ofol elon. 

‘The Ranz and Acharneis of Aristophanés exhibit fully the reproaches 
urged against Euripidés : the language put into the mouth of Ennipidés in 
the former pla (w. ara) illustrates especially the point here laid 
down, Plutarch (De Gloria Atheniens. c. 5) contrasts 1 EdpimiSov copla 
tad 4 ZogonAeods Aeysrns. Sophoklés either adhered to the old mythes 
or introduced alterations into them in a spirit conformable to their original 
character, while Euripidés refined upon them. The comment of Démétrius 
Phalereus connects 7d Adyiov expressly with the maintenance of the dignity 
of the tales. “Apfouat 8& dad Tov weyadompenois, Smep viv Adyiov 
bvoud Cover (c. 38). 

2 Aristophan. Ran. 70, 887, 1066. 

 Euriphdgs says to Aischylus, in regard to the language employed by both 
of them— 





Hy ofv o9, Aéygs AveaBirrovy 
Kal Wapvdggwv juiv ueyébn, roir’ éort 1d xpnord bibdoxeew, 
Or xpin pacer dvOpwrecs 
ZEschylus replies—- 
"AX, & KaxéSaypoy, dvéyen 
Meyérwy youdy xai b.ovoudv toa Koh 7a jure réerew. 
Kadhws einds rods ui 9 ous ois pimact meisorr xpHrbac* 
Kel yap tols inariows juav xpovrar woAd oeuvorepoicr. 
*A "woo xpmoras xarabcigavros SuAupyvw od. 
Evrr. Te Spices, 
ESCH. Upiroy udy rods Paovrevovras pdx! dumoyay, to eaccrol 
Tols avOpsras gaivour eva, 





For the character of the language and measures of Euripidés, as repre- 
sented by Aischylus, see also v. 1297, and Pac. 527. Philosophical discus- 
sion was introduced by Euripidés (Dionys, Hal. Ars Rhetor. viii, 10-ix. 
11) in the Melanippé, where the doctrine of prodigies (répas) appears to 
have been argued. Quintilian (x. 1) remarks that to young beginners in 
judicial pleading, the study of Euripidés was much more specially profit- 
able than that of Sophoklés: compare Dio Chrysostom, Orat. xviii. vol, 
p. 477, Reisk. ‘ 3 ka 

In Euripidés the heroes themselves sometimes delivered moralising dis- 
courses,—elodyar Tov BeAdcpopdyrny yanodoyeivra (Welcker, Griechisch 
Tragéd. Eurip. Stheneb. p, 782). Compare the fragments of his Bellero- 
phén (15-25, Matthis), and of his Cheysippus (7, ib.). A striking story is 
found in Seneca, Epistol. 115 ; and Plutarch, de Audiend. Poetis, c. 4, t. i. 
Pp. 70, Wytt. 
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and the rhythm of his choric songs, were all accused of being 
deficient in dignity and elevation. The mean attire and 
miserable attitude in which he exhibited CEneus, Télephus, 
Thyestés, Ind, and other heroic characters, were unmercifully 
derided,! though it seems that their position and circumstances 
had always been painfully melancholy; but the effeminate 
pathos which Euripidés brought so nakedly into the foreground, 
was accounted unworthy of the majesty of a legendary hero. 
And he incurred still greater obloquy on another point, on 
which he is allowed even by his enemies to have only repro- 
duced in substance the pre-existing tales,—the illicit and fatal 
passion depicted in several of his female characters, such as 
Pheedra and Sthenobcea. His opponents admitted that these 
stories were true, but contended that they ought to be kept 
back, and not produced upon the stage,—a proof both of the 
continued mythical faith and of the more sensitive ethical 
criticism of his age? The marriage of the six daughters to the 
six sons of olus is of Homeric origin, and stands now, 
though briefly, stated, in the Odyssey; but the incestuous 
passion of Makareus and Kanaké, embodied by Euripidés® in 
2 Aristophan, Ran, 840— 
Ket rrusorad cat foncrobberra 
See also Aristophan. Acham. 385-422. For an unfavourable criticism 
upon such proceeding, see Aristot. Poet. 27. 
4 Aristophan, Ran. 1050— 
BE Uae heh age Mean marre cia toes 
buh wapéyer un8e Sore. 
In the Hercules Furens, Euripidés puts in relief and even exaggeratesthe 
worst elements of the ancient mythes: the implacable hatred of Héré 
towards Heéraklés is pushed so far as to deprive him of his reason (by send- 


ing down Iris and the unwilling Adova), and thus intentionally to ire him 
to slay his wife and children with his own hands. 

3 Aristoph. Ran. om, 1041, 1080; Thesmophor. ie 47 ; Nubes, 1354. 
Grauert, De Media Grecoram Com: edi in Rheinisch, Museum. and Jahrs. 
1 Heft, p. 51. | Ttsuited the plan of the drama of Afolus, a composed by 
Euripidés, to place in the mouth of Makareus a formal recommendation 
of incestuous marriages: probably this contributed much to offend the 
Athenian public. See Dionys, Hal. Rhetor. ix. p. 355. 

About the liberty of intermarriage among relatives, indicated in Homer, 

ents and children being alone excepted, see Terpstra, Antiquitas 
Homerics, cap. ail. p. 104 

Ovid, whose poetical “tendencies led him chiefly to copy Euripidés, 
observes (Trist. il. 1, 380)— 

“ Omne genus scripti gravitate Tragedia vincit, 
Haze quoque materian semper amoris babet. 
Nam guid in Hippolyto nisi crow gamma noverca:? 


‘This is the reverse of the truth in regard to Alschylus and Sophoklés, 
and only very partially true in respect to Euripidés. 
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the lost tragedy called #o/us, drew upon him severe censure. 
Moreover he often disconnected the horrors of the old legends 
with those religious agencies by which they had been originally 
forced on, prefacing them by motives of a more refined char- 
acter, such as carried no sense of awful compulsion. Thus the 
considerations by which the Euripidean Alkmz6n was reduced 
to the necessity of killing his mother, appeared to Aristotle 
ridiculous.! ‘After the time of this great poet, his successors 
seem to have followed him in breathing into their characters 
the spirit of common life. But the names and plot were still 
borrowed from the stricken mythical families of Tantalus, 
Kadmus, &c.: and the heroic exaltation of all the individual 
personages introduced, as contrasted with the purely human 
character of the Chorus, is still numbered by Aristotle among 
the essential points of the theory of tragedy.* 

The tendency then of Athenian tragedy—powerfully mani- 
fested in A’schylus, and never wholly lost—-was to uphold an 
unquestioning faith and a reverential estimate of the general 
mythical world and its personages, but to treat the particular 
narratives rather as matter for the emotions than as recitals of 
actual fact. The logographers worked along with them to the 
first of these two ends, but not to the second. Their grand 
object was, to cast the mythes into a continuous readable series, 
and they were in consequence compelled to make selection 
between inconsistent or contradictory narratives ; to reject some 
narratives as false, and to receive others as true. But their 
preference was determined more by their sentiments as to what 
‘was appropriate, than by any pretended historical test. Phere- 
kydés, Akusilaus, and Hellanikus* did not seek to banish 
miraculous or fantastic incidents from the mythical world. 
They regarded it as peopled with loftier beings, and expected 
to find in it phenomena not paralleled in their own degenerate 
days. They reproduced the fables as they found them in the 
poets, rejecting little except the discrepancies, and producing 

1 Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. ii, 1, 8 nat yap rdv Edpiml8ov "AAxualova 

‘Acta palveras Ta dvayxdcavra unrpoxrovijgat. (In the lost tragedy called 
‘Arnpaloy 6 bia Ywpidos.) 

4 Aristot. Poetic. 26-27. And in his Problemata also, in giving the 
reason why the Hypo Derlan and Hypo-Phrygian musical modes were 
never, assigned to the Chorus, he says— 

Tadra 8% buge xopf ply evappocrh, rots 88 awd oxnriis olxeisrepa. 
"Excivor udy yap hpdur pirat of 3 Hyendves tov apxalav udvor Foav 
fipwes, ol Bt Aaol EvOperwor, Sv dariv 4d xopds. Aid wal dpudler abrg rd 
yoepdy Kal hobxsov Hoos Kat wedos- AvOpamixd ydp- 

1 See Miller, Prolegom. zu einer wissenschaitlichen Mythologie, c. iii. 
P- 93+ 
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ultimately what they believed to be not only a continuous, 
but an exact and trustworthy, history of the past—whercin 
they carry indeed their precision to such a length, that 
Hellanikus gives the year, and even the day, of the capture of 
Troy.) 

Hekateus of Milétus (goo 2.c.), anterior to Pherekydés and 
Hellanikus, is the earliest writer in whom we can detect any 
disposition to disallow the prerogative and specialty of the 
mythes, and to soften down their characteristic prodigies, some 
of which however still find favour in his eyes, as in the case of 
the speaking ram who carried Phryxus over the Hellespont. 
He pronounced the Grecian fables to be “ many and ridiculous ;” 
whether from their discrepancies or from their intrinsic improb- 
abilities we do not know. And we owe to him the first attempt 
to force them within the limits of historical credibility; as 
where he transforms the three-headed Cerberus, the dog of 
Hadés, into a serpent inhabiting a cavern on Cape Tznarus— 
and Gery6n of Erytheia into a king of Epirus rich in herds of 
oxen.?. Hekataus traced the genealogy of himself and the gens 
to which he belonged through a line of fifteen progenitors up 
to an initial god,’—the clearest proof both of his profound faith 
in the reality of the mythical world, and of his religious attach- 
ment to it as the point of junction between the human and the 
divine personality. 

We have next to consider the historians, especially Herodotus 


1 Hellanic. Fragment. 143, ed. Didot. 

2 Hekatoei Fragm. ed. Didot, 332, 346, 3495 Schol. Apolldn, Rhod, 
i 256; Athenz. i, p. 133; Skylax, c. 26. 

Perhaps Hekateus was induced to look for Erytheia in Epirus by the 
brick-red colour of the earth there in many if Places 'n noticed by Pouqueville 
and other travellers (Voyage dans la Gréce, vol. ii 248; see Klausen, 
Hneas und die Penaten, vol. i. p. 222). ‘Exaralos 5 MiAtais—ddyor 
Spe eleéra, Pausan. iii, 25, 4. He seems to have written expressly 
concerning the fabulous Hyperboreans, and to have upheld the common 
faith against doubts which had begun to rise in his time: the derisory 
notice of Hyperboreans in Herodotus is probably directed against Heka- 
teeus, iv. 363 Schol, Apollin, Rhod. ii. 675 ; Diod6r. ii, 47. 

It is maintained by Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hell. ii, p. 480) and others (see 
not. ad Fragment. Hecatei, p. 30, ed. Didot), that the work on the 
‘Hyperboreans was written by Hexaveus of Abdera, a literary Greek of the 
age of Ptolemy Philadelphus—not by Hekataeus of Milétus. I do not 
concur in this opinion, I think it much more probable that the earlier 
Hekatzus was the author spoken of. 

‘The distinguished position held by Hekataus at Milétus is marked not 
only by the notice which Herodotus takes of his opinions on public matters, 
Dut also by his negotiation with the Persian satrap Artaphcrnes on behalf 
of his countrymen (Diodér. Excerpt. xlvii. p. 41, ed. Dindorf). 

® Herodot, ii. 143. 
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and Thucydidés. Like Hekateus, Thucydidés belonged to a 
gens which traced its descent from Ajax, and through Ajax to 
akus and Zeus.!_ Herodotus modestly implies that he him- 
self had no such privilege to boast of.? The curiosity of these 
two historians respecting the past had no other materials to work 
upon except the mythes, which they found already cast by the 
logographers into a continuous series, and presented as an 
aggregate of antecedent history, chronologically deduced from 
the times of the gods. In common with the body of the 
Greeks, both Herodotus and Thucydidés had imbibed that 
complete and unsuspecting belief in the general reality of 
mythical antiquity, which was interwoven with the religion and 
the patriotism, and all the public demonstrations, of the 
Hellenic world. To acquaint themselves with the genuine 
details of this foretime, was an inquiry highly interesting to 
them. But the increased positive tendencies of their age, as 
well as their own habits of personal investigation, had created 
in them an historical sense in regard to the past as well as to 
the present. Having acquired a habit of appreciating the 
intrinsic tests of historical credibility and probability, they 
found the particular narratives of the poets and logographers, 
inadmissible as a whole even in the eyes of Hekataus, still 
more at variance with their stricter canons of criticism. And 
we thus observe in them the constant struggle, as well as the 
resulting compromise, between these two opposite tendencies ; 
on one hand a firm belief in the reality of the mythical world, 
on the other hand an inability to accept the details which 
their only witnesses, the poets and logographers, told them 
Tespecting it. 

Each of them however performed the process in his own 
way, Herodotus is a man of deep and anxious religious feel- 
ing. He often recognises the special judgements of the gods 
as determining historical events : his piety is also partly tinged 
with that mystical vein which the last two centuries had gradually 
infused into the religion of the Greeks—for he is apprehensive 
of giving offence to the gods by reciting publicly what he has 

heard respecting them. He frequently stops short in his 
narrative, and intimates that there zs a sacred legend, but that 
he will not tell it. In other cases, where he feels compelled to 
speak out, he entreats forgiveness for doing so from the gods 
and heroes. Sometimes he will not even mention the name of 
a god, though he generally thinks himself authorised to do so, 

1 Marcellin. Vi Thucyd. init. 

2 Herodo! 
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the names being matter of public notoriety.! Such pious 
reserve, which the open-hearted Herodotus avowedly proclaims 
as chaining up his tongue, affords a striking contrast with the 
plain-spoken and unsuspecting tone of the ancient epic, as well 
as of the popular legends, wherein the gods and their proceed- 
ings were the familiar and interesting subjects of common talk 
as well as of common sympathy, without ceasing to inspire both 
fear and reverence, 

Herodotus expressly distinguishes, in the comparison of 
Polykratés with Minés, the human race to which the former 
belonged, from the divine or heroic race which comprised the 
Jatter.2 But he has a firm belief in the authentic personality 
and parentage of all the names in the mythes, divine, heroic 
and human, as well as in the trustworthiness of their chronology 
computed by generations. He’ counts back 1600 years from 
his own day to that of Semelé, mother of Dionysus ; 900 years 
to Héraklés, and 800 years to Penelopé, the Trojan war being 
a little earlier in date® Indeed even the longest of these 
periods must have seemed to him comparatively short, seeing 
that he apparently accepts the prodigious series of years which 
the Egyptians professed to draw from a recorded chronology— 
17,000 years from their god Héraklés, and 15,000 years from 
their god Osiris or Dionysus, down to their king Amasis* 
(550 3B.c.). So much was his imagination familiarised with 
these long chronological computations barren of events, that 
he treats Homer and Hesiod as “men of yesterday,” though 
separated from his own age by an interval which he reckons as 
four hundred years.6 

Herodotus had been profoundly impressed with what he saw 


1 Herodot. ii. 3, 51, 61,65, 170. He alludes briefly (c, 51) to an Ipbs 
Adyos which was ‘communicated in the Samothracian mysteries, but he does 
not mention what it was: also about the Thesmophoria, or reder} of 
Démétér (c. 171). 

Kal wepl ply rolrey rooeira hyiv «lobes, nal wapd ray Ged» wal Hypa 
ciptveia et (c. 45). 

Compare similar scruples on the part of Pausanias (viii. 25 and 37). 

‘The passage of Herodotus (ii. pi is equivocal, and has been understood 
in more ways than one (see Loheck, Aglaopham. p. 1287). 

The aversion of Dionysias of Halkarnassos to reveal the divine secrets 
is not less powerful (see A. R. i. 67, 6! 

2 Herod. iii, 122. 

3 Herod. a 

4 Herodot, ii. 43-145. Kal radra Albert drperéas gaol inloracbat, 
del Te AoyiCuevor kad bel droyone dures a ta trea, 

5 Herodot. ii. 53. méxpt od xpény te nad x0ts, os ecixeiv Adyp. ‘Holodov 
yap kal “Ounpoy SAulny rerpaxocloo: Erect Yous ev xpeaBvrépovs 
yevicba, xal ob wAdort. 
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and heard in Egypt. The wonderful monuments, the evident 
antiquity, and the peculiar civilisation of that country, acquired 
such preponderance in his mind over his own native legends, 
that he is disposed to trace even the oldest religious names or 
institutions of Greece to Egyptian or Phenician original, setting 
aside in favour of this hypothesis the Grecian legends ot 
Dionysus and Pan.! The oldest Grecian mythical genealogies 
are thus made ultimately to lose themselves in Egyptian or 
Phoenician antiquity, and in the full extent of these genealogies 
Herodotus firmly believes. It does not seem that any doubt 
had ever crossed his mind as to the real personality of those 
who were named or described in the popular mythes: all of 
them have once had reality, either as men, as heroes, or as 
gods. The eponyms of cities, démes and tribes, are all com- 
prehended in this affirmative category; the supposition of 
fictitious personages being apparently never entertained. Deuka- 
lién, Hellén, Dorus,?—Ién, with his four sons, the eponyms of 
the old Athenian tribes,2—the autochthonous Titakus and 
Dekelus,4—Danaus, Lynkeus, Perseus, Amphitryén, Alkména, 
and Héraklés,5—Talthybius, the heroic progenitor of the privi 
leged heraldic gens at Sparta,—the Tyndarids and Helena,S— 
AgamemnOn, Menelaus, and Orestés,’/—Nestor and his son 
Peisistratus,—Asépus, Thébé, and ‘gina,—Inachus and I6, 
f®étés and Médea,’—Melanippus, Adrastus, and Amphiarius, 
as well as Jas6n and the Arg6 °—all these are occupants of the 
real past time, and predecessors of himself and his contempor 
aries. -In the veins of the Lacedzmonian kings flowed the 
blood both of Kadmus and of Danaus, their splendid pedigree 
being traceable to both of these great mythical names : Herodo- 
tus carries the lineage up through Heéraklés first to Perseus and 
Danaé, then through Danaé to Akrisius and the Egyptian 
Danaus ; but he drops the paternal lineage when he comes to 
Perseus (inasmuch as Perseus is the son of Zeus by Danaé, 
without any reputed human father, such as Amphitryén was to 
Hiéraklés), and then follow the higher members of the series 
through Danaé alone.!? He also pursues the same regal gene- 


2 Herodot. ii. 146. * Herod. i, 56. 

3 Herod. v. 66. 4 Herod. ix. 73. 

® Herod. ii. 43-44, 91-98, 171-182 (the Egyptians admitted the truth of 
the Greek legend, that Persens had come to Libya to fetch the Gorgon’s 











heat). 
@ Herod. ii, 113-1203 iv. 145, vile 1346 
7 Herod. i. 67-68; ii. 113; vil. 159, 





8 Herod. i. 1, 2, 43 ve 81,65. o . 
9 Herod. i. 52; iv. 1453 v. 675 vii. 193. Herod. vi. 52-53. 
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alogy, through the mother of Eurysthenés and Proklés, up to 
Polynikés, CEdipus, Laius, Labdakus, Polydérus and Kadmus : 
and he assigns various ancient inscriptions which he saw in the 
temple of the Ismenian Apollo at ‘Thébes, to the ages of Laius 
and CEdipus.1 Moreover the sieges of Thébes and Troy,— 
the Argonautic expedition,—the invasion of Attica by the 
Amazons,—the protection of the Herakleids, and the defeat 
and death of Eurystheus, by the Athenians,?—the death of Méki- 
steus and Tydeus before Thébes by the hands of Melanippus, 
and the touching calamities of Adrastus and Amphiarius con- 
nected with the same enterprise,—the sailing of Kastér and 
Pollux in the Arg6,3—the abductions of 16, Eurépa, Médea 
and Helena,—the emigration of Kadmus in quest of Eurépa, 
and his coming to Boedtia, as well as the attack of the Greeks 
upon Troy to recover Helen,‘—all these events seem to him 
portions of past history, not less unquestionably certain, though 
more clouded over by distance and misrepresentation, than the 
battles of Salamis and Mykalé. 

But though Herodotus is thus easy of faith in regard both to 
the persons and to the general facts of Grecian mythes, yet 
when he comes to discuss particular facts taken separately, we 
find him applying to them stricter tests of historical credibility, 
and often disposed to reject as well the miraculous as the 
extravagant. Thus even with respect to Héraklés, he censures 
the levity of the Greeks in ascribing to him absurd and 
incredibleexploits. He tries their assertion by the philosophical 
standard of nature, or of determinate powers and conditions 
governing the course of events. ‘How is it consonant to 
nature (he asks), that Héraklés, being, as he was, according to 
the statement of the Greeks, s/// a man (i.e. having not yet 
been received among the gods), should kill many thousand 
persons? I pray that indulgence may be shown to me both by 
gods and heroes for saying so much as this.” The religious 
feelings of Herodotus here told him that he was trenching upon 
the utmost limits of admissible scepticism.° 





1 Herod. iv. 1473 v. 59-61. ® Herod. v. 61; ix. 27-28, 
® Herod, i. 52; iv. 1453 ¥- 67 
“ Herod. i, 1-4; ii. 49, 113; iv. 1475 v. 94 





5 Herod. ii, 45. Aéyoues 8 woAAA Kal HAAG dvemonénrws of “EAAnves* 
ebhOns 88 abréwy xa) 88¢d 006s dont, rdv wep) 100 ‘Hpakdéos Afyouo. . . . 
“Er Bt va Ubrra Tov ‘Hpaxdde, nal E71 bOpwroy ds 8h pact, Kas pboLy 
Eee TOAARS pupiddas poredcai ; Kal xepl uev rodrav rocaira hiv eimodar, 
xal apd ray Gedy kal raph rar Hpduv sipévera ely. 

‘We may also notice the manner in which the historian criticises the 
stratagem whereby Peisistratus established himself as despot at Athens— 
by dressing up the stately Athenian woman Phyé in the costume of the 
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Another striking instance of the disposition of Herodotus to 
rationalise the miraculous narratives of the current mythes, is 
to be found in his account of the oracle of Déd6na and its 
alleged Egyptian origin. Here, if in any case, a miracle was 
not only in full keeping, but apparently indispensable to satisfy 
the exigencies of the religious sentiment ; anything less than a 
miracle would have appeared tame and unimpressive to the 
visitors of so revered a spot, much more to the residents them- 
selves. Accordingly, Herodotus heard both from the three 
priestesses and from the Dodoneans generally, that two black 
doves had started at the same time from Thébes in Egypt : one 
of them went to Libya, where it directed the Libyans to 
establish the oracle of Zeus Ammon ; the other came to the 
grove of Dédéna, and perched on one of the venerable oaks, 
proclaiming with a human voice that an oracle of Zeus must be 
founded on that very spot. The injunction of the speaking 
dove was respectfully obeyed.! 

Such was the tale related and believed at Déd6na. But 
Herodotus had also heard, from the priests at Thébes in Egypt, 
a different tale, ascribing the origin of all the prophetic estab- 
lishments, in Greece as well as in Libya, to two sacerdotal 
women, who had been carried away from Thébes by some 
Pheenician merchants and sold, the one in Greece, the other in 
Libya. The Theban priests boldly assured Herodotus that 
much pains had been taken to discover what had become ot 
these women so exported, and that the fact of their having 
been taken to Greece and Libya had been accordingly verified.” 

The historian of Halicarnassus cannot for a moment think of 
admitting the miracle which harmonised so well with the feelings 
of the priestesses and the Dodonzans.® “ How (heasks) could 


goddess Athéné, and passing off her injunctions as the commands of the 
goddess: the Athenians accepted her with unsuspecting faith, and received 
Peisistratus at her command. Herodotus treats the whole affair as a piece 
of extravagant silliness, xpayua ebn@écratov paxp@ (i. 60). 

1 Herod. ii. 55. AaSavaluv 8 al bhia . . . Edeyor raira, suvaport 
syeor Bé ogi nal of BAAo1 AwSuvaiou of mepl 7d Ipdr. 

‘The miracle sometimes takes another form; the onk at Dédéna was 
itself once endued with speech (Dionys. Hal, Ars Rhetoric. i. 6 ; Strabo). 

2 Herod. ii. 54. 

3 Herod. ii. 57. "Exel réy tpdxy dy mederds ye avOpwmnty deri 
pOeyEauro ; 

According to one statement, the word MeAcds in the Thessalian dialect 
meant both a dove and a prophetess (Scriptor. Rer. Mythicarum, ed. Bode, 
i. 96). Had there been any truth in this, lerodotus could hardly have 
failed to notice it, inasmuch as it would exactly have helped him out of the 
difficulty which he felt. 
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a dove speak with human voice?” But the narrative of the 
priests at Thébes, though its prodigious improbability hardly 
requires to be stated, yet involved no positive departure from 
the laws of nature and possibility, and therefore Herodotus 
makes no difficulty in accepting it. The curious circumstance 
is, that he turns the native Dodonzean legend into a figurative 
representation, or rather a misrepresentation, of the supposed 
true story told by the Theban priests. According to his inter- 
pretation, the woman who came from Thébes to Dédéna was 
called a dove, and affirmed to utter sounds like a bird, because 
she was non-Hellenic and spoke a foreign tongue: when she 
learned to speak the language of the country, it was then said 
that the dove spoke with a human voice. And the dove 
was moreover called black, because of the woman's Egyptian 
colour. 

That Herodotus should thus bluntly reject a miracle, re- 
counted to him by the prophetic women themselves as the 
prime circumstance in the origines of this holy place, is a proof 
of the hold which habits of dealing with historical evidence had 
acquired over his mind ; and the awkwardness of his explana- 
tory mediation between the dove and the woman, marks 
not less his anxiety, while discarding the legend, to let it 
softly down into a story quasi-historical and not intrinsically 
incredible. 

We may observe another example of the unconscious ten- 
dency of Herodotus to eliminate from the mythes the idea of 
special aid from the gods, in his remarks upon Melampus. 
He designates Melampus “‘as a clever man, who had acquired 
for himself the art of prophecy ;” and had procured through 
Kadmus much information about the religious rites and cus- 
toms of Egypt, many of which he introduced into Greece !— 
especially the name, the sacrifices, and the phallic processions 
of Dionysus: he adds, “that Melampus himself did not 
accurately comprehend or bring out the whole doctrine, but 
wise men who came after him made the necessary additions.” 2 
Though the name of Melampus is here maintained, the char- 
acter described § is something in the vein of Pythagoras—totally 
different from the great seer and leech of the old epic mythes— 

1 Herod. ii. 49. "Eye pty viv onus McAdcumota yerduevor tvdpa copdy, 
pavrinty Te daurd averioat, Kal rvOduevoy da Alyiwrov, BAAG TE ROARS 
eonyhoarba“EAAno1, Kal Td wep) roy Aidvuaor, ddlya abréy raparrdzarra, 

Herod. ii. 49. "Arpteéws pty ob mdvra cvdAabov roy Aéyou Eppve 
(Melampus)" ada’ of ewryerduerar robre copiaral pefévas étépyrax. 


® Compare Herod. iv. 95; ii 81. ‘EAAtver ob 1@ doGeveardrp 
sopsatg Mvbaydspq- 
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the founder of the gifted family of the Amythaonids, and the 
grandfather of Amphiaraus.1_ But that which is most of all at 
variance with the genuine legendary spirit, is the opinion 
expressed by Herodotus (and delivered with some emphasis as 
Ais own), that Melampus “was a clever man who had acquired 
for himself prophetic powers.” Such a supposition would have 
appeared inadmissible to Homer or Hesiod, or indeed to Solén 
in the preceding century, in whose view even inferior arts come 
from the gods, while Zeus or Apollo bestows the power of 
prophesying.? The intimation of such an opinion by Herodotus, 
himself a thoroughly pious man, marks the sensibly diminished 
omnipresence of the gods, and the increasing tendency to look 
for the explanation of phenomena among more visible and 
determinate agencies. 

We may make a similar remark on the dictum of the his- 
torian respecting the narrow defile of Tempé, forming the 
embouchure of the Péneus and the efflux of all the waters from 
the Thessalian basin. The Thessalians alleged that this wholé 
basin of Thessaly had once been a lake, but that Poseidén had 





1 Homer, Odyss. xi, 290; xv. 225. Apollodér, i. 9, 11-12, Hesiod, 
Eoiai, Fragm. 55, ed. Diintzer (p. 43)— 
"AAR ip Buxev 'OAipms Aiaxidnot, 
Meee Pe acer aa en modrar F Sede! *ArpedBqets 
also Frag. 34 (p.. 38), and Frog. 65 (p. 45); Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i, 118, 

Plcodetar notices he eclebrsted | mythical narrative of Melampus healing 
the deranged Argive women (ix. 34) ; according to the original legend, the 
daughters of Proetus. In the Hesiodic Eoiai (Fr. 16, Diintz. ; Apollod. ii. 
a) the distemper of the Proetid females was ascribed to their having 
repudiated the rites and worship of Dionysus (Akusilaus indeed assigned 4 
different cause), which shows that the old fable recognised a connexion 
between Melampus and these rites. 

2 Homer, Lliad, i. 72-87; xv. 412. Odyss. xv. 245-252; iv. 233. 
Sometimes ‘the gods inspired prophecy for the special occasion, without 
conferring upon the party the permanent gift and séaius of a prophet 
(compare Odyss. i, 2025 xvii. 383). Solén, Frogm. xi 43-53, 

hneidewin— 

Adda warren Snuey doa iedepros ‘And Mor, 
Gybpi xaxdy TmAdbev epxduevov, 
"OO ‘uvopapriewor tlc 

Herodotus himself reproduces the old belief in the special gift of pro- 

hetic power by Zeus and Apollo, in the story of Euenius of Apollénis 


ix. 94). 
‘See the fine ode of Pindar describing the birth and inspiration of Jamus, 
eponymous father of the great prophetic family in Elis called the Jamids 
(Heredot, ix. 33), Pindar, Olymp. vi. 40-75. About Teiresias, Sophoc. 
Ed. Tyr. 283-410. Neither Nestér nor Odysseus possesses the gift of 
prophecy, 
VOL. IL E 
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split the chain of mountains and opened the efflux ;! upon 
which primitive belief, thoroughly conformable to the genius of 
Homer and Hesiod, Herodotus comments as follows: “The 
Thessalian statement is reasonable. For whoever thinks that 
Poseidén shakes the earth, and that the rifts of an earthquake 
are the work of that god, will, on secing the defile in question, 
say that Poseidén has caused it. For the rift of the mountains 
is, as appeared to me (when I saw it), the work of an earth- 
quake.” Herodotus admits the reference to Poseidén, when 
pointed out to him, but it stands only in the background : what 
1s present to his mind is, the phenomenon of the earthquake, 
not as a special act, but as part of a system of habitual 


operations.” 


1 More than one tale is found elsewhere, similar to this about the defile 
of Tem, 

“A tradition exists that this part of the country was once a lake, and 
that Solomon commanded two deeves or genii, named Ard and Beel, to 
turn off the water into the Caspian, which they effected by cutting a 
passage through the mountains; and a city, erected in the newly-formed 
plain, was named after them Ard-u-beel.” (Sketcties on the shores of the 
Caspian, by W. R. Holmes.) 

Also about the plain of Santa Fe di Bogota, in South America, that it 
was once under water, until Bochica cleft the mountains and opened a 
channel of egress (Humboldt, Vues des Cordilléres, p. 87-88) ; and about 
the plateau of Kashmir (Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i p. 102), drained 
ina like miraculous manner by the saint Kisyapa._ The manner in which 
conjectures, derived from local configuration or peculiarities, are often made 
to assume the form of traditions, is well remarked by the same illustrious 
traveller :—“‘Ce qui se présente comme une tradition, n'est souvent que le 
reflet de ’impression que laisse aspect deslieux. Des banes de coquilles 
& demi-fossiles, répandues dans les isthmes ou sur des plateaux, font nattre, 
méme chez les hommes les moins avancés dans la culture intellectuelle, 
Didée de grandes inondations, d’anciennes communications entre des bassins 
limitrophes. Des opinions, que Yon pourroit appeler systématiques, se 
trouvent dans les foréts de ’'Orénoque comme dans les ties de la Mer du 
Sud. Dans l'une et dans lautre de ces contrées, elles ont pris la forme des 
traditions.” (A. von Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. ii. p. 147.) Compare 
a similar remark in the same work and volume, p. 286-294. 

3 Herodot. vii. 129. (Poseid6n was worshipped as Merpaios in Thessaly, in 
commemoration of this geological interference: Schol. Pindar. Pyth, iv. 245.) 
Td BE eadady Aéyeras, ode edvros Kw TOD abdavos xal Biexpdov Tobrov, Tous 
worapobs Tovrous. . » péortas xpiely Thy @cooaArlyy xacay wéAayzos. Adrol 
pb vw Clcccdrn A€youcr Moceidiwva rorjoat trv abrdva, Bi’ ob peer b 
Hiqverts, olxéra A€yovres. “Ooris yap vouller Mocedéwsa Thy viv cele, 
kal rh dieoreara dnd cercpod Tod God Tobrov Epya elvas, Kal by éxeive iddv 
galn NoceBéava xaijoa, 'Eorl yao ceiopoi kpyov, bs euol epatvero elvau, 
4 Bidoracis ray olpéwv. In another case (vili. 129), Herodotus believes 
that Poseid6n produced a preternaturally high tide in order to punish the 
Persians, who had insulted his temple near Potideca: here was a special 
motive for the god to exert his power. 

This remark of Herodotus illustrates the hostile ridicule cast by Aristo- 
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Herodotus adopts the Egyptian version of the legend of 
Troy, founded on that capital variation which seems to have 
originated with Stesichorus, and according to which Helen 
never left Sparta at all—her e7dé/on had been taken to Troy in 
her place. Upon this basis a new story had been framed, mid- 
way between Homer and Stesichorus, representing Paris to 
have really carried off Helen from Sparta, but to have been 
driven by storms to Egypt, where she remained during the 
whole siege of Troy, having been detained by Préteus, the king 


phanés (in the Nubes) upon Sokratés, on the score of alleged impiety, 
because he belonged to a school of philosophers (though in point of fact he 
discountenanced that line of study) who introduced physical laws and forces 
in place of the personal agency of the gods. The old man Strepsiades 
inquires from Sokratés, Who rains? Who thunders? To which Sokratés 
replies, Mot Zeus, but the Nephele, #.¢. the clouds: you never saw rain 
without clouds. Strepsiades then proceeds to inquire— But who is it 
that compels the clouds to move onward? is it not Zeus?” Sokratés— 
“Not at all; it is sethereal rotation.” Strepsiades—‘‘ Rotation? that had 








escaped me : Zeus then no longer exists, and Rotation reigns in his place. 
Srrevs, ‘0 8 dvaysdtuy ior rig abrds (Nepédas), ody 8 Zeis, Gore plpeadas s 
Soxrat. "Hxtoz’, adr’ aldéptos dives. 
Staers. ‘Aivoss rovré y° tdeds} 





"0 Leds ove dy, BAN der’ abrod Aives vurl Baad 


To the same effect v. 1454, Aivos BaciAeber rdv al’ eeAqAandés—“ Rota- 
tion has driven out Zeus, and reigns in his place.” 

If Aristophanés had had as strong a wish to turn the public antipathies 
against Herodotus as against Sokratés and Euripidés, the explanation here 

ven would have afforded him a plausible show of trath for doing so ; and 
it is highly probable that the Thessalians would have been sufficiently dis- 
leased with the view of Herodotus to sympathise in the poets attack upon 
im. The point would have been made (waiving metrical considerations) — 
Zerouds Paordeva, rev Woo erday’ iedmdaxis. 
The comment of Herodotus upon the Thessalian view seems almost as if 
it were intended to guard against this very inference. 

Other accounts ascribed the cutting of the defile of Tempé to Héraklés 
(WDiodér. iv. 18). 

Respecting the ancient Grecian faith which recognised the displeasure of 
Poseidén as the cause of earthquakes, see Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 2; 
"Thucydid. i. 127 ; Strabo, xii. p. 579; Diodér. xv. 48-49. It ceased to 
give universal satisfaction even so early as the time of Thalés and Anaxi- 
menés (see Aristot. Meteorolog. ii. 7-8 ; Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iii. 15; 
Seneca, Natural, Quest. vi. 6-23); and that philosopher, as well as 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and others, suggested different physical explana. 
tions of the fact. Notwithstanding a dissentient minority, however, the 
old doctrine still continued to be generally received : and Diodérus, in de- 
scribing the terrible earthquake in 373 B.C. by which Heliké and Bura were 
destroyed, while he notices those philosophers (probably Kallisthenés, 
Senec. Nat. Quest. vi. 23) who substituted physical causes and laws in 
Place of the divine agency, rejects their views and ranks himself with the 
religious public who traced this formidable phenomenon to the wrath of 


Poseidén (xv. 48-49). 
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of the country, until Menelaus came to reclaim her after his 
triumph. The Egyptian priests, with their usual boldness of 
assertion, professed to have heard the whole story from Menelaus 
himself—the Greeks had besieged Troy, in the full persuasion 
that Helen and the stolen treasures were within the walls, nor 
would they ever believe the repeated denials of the Trojans as 
to the fact of her presence. In intimating his preference for 
the Egyptian narrative, Herodotus betrays at once his perfect 
and unsuspecting confidence that he is dealing with genuine 
matter of history, and his entire distrust of the epic poets, even 
including Homer, upon whose authority that supposed history 
rested. His reason for rejecting the Homeric version is, that 
it teems with historical improbabilities If Helen had been 
really in Troy (he says), Priam and the Trojans would never 
have been so insane as to retain her to their own utter ruin ; 
but it was the divine judgement which drove them into the 
miserable alternative of neither being able to surrender Helen 
nor to satisfy the Greeks of the real fact that they never had 
possession of her—in order that mankind might plainly read, in 
the utter destruction of Troy, the great punishments with which 
the gods visit great misdeeds. Homer (Herodotus thinks) had 
heard this story, but designedly departed from it, because it was 
not so suitable a subject for epic poetry. 

Enough has been said to show how wide is the difference 
between Herodotus and the logographers with their literal 
transcript of the ancient legends. Though he agrees with them 
in admitting the full series of persons and generations, he tries 
the circumstances narrated by a new standard. Scruples have 
arisen in his mind respecting violations of the laws of nature: 
the poets are unworthy of trust, and their narratives must be 
brought into conformity with historical and ethical conditions, 
before they can be admitted as truth. To accomplish this con- 
formity, Herodotus is willing to mutilate the old legend in one 
of its most vital points. He sacrifices the personal presence of 
Helena in Troy, which ran through every one of the ancient 


1 Herod. ii, 116. Border B¢ noi Kal “Ounpes rd» Ad-yor ToiTey mvOéodai" 
AN’ ob yap duolws eixperds Hy és thy exoxoitny Fy 1G erlpy TE ey 
exphoaro: is perfixe abrdy, Bnrdoas &s Kal rooror dalorairo rly Ado. 

‘Herodotus then produces a passage from the Iliad, with a view to prove 
that Homer knew of the voyage of Paris and Helen to Egypt: but the 
passage proves nothing at ali to the point. 

‘Again (c. 120), his slender confidence in the epic poets breaks out— 
el xph ri roiot ewoxowoint Xpeduevov Aéyew. 

It is remarkable that Herodotus is Siposed to identify Helen with the 
telvn 'Agpodlrm whose temple he saw at Memphis (c. 112). 
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epic poems belonging to the Trojan cycle, and is indeed, under 
the gods, the great and present moving force throughout. 
Thucydidés places himself generally in the same point of 
view as Herodotus with regard to mythical antiquity ; yet with 
some considerable differences. Though manifesting no belief 
in present miracles or prodigies,! he seems to accept without 
reserve the pre-existent reality of all the persons mentioned in 
the mythes, and of the long series of generations extending 
back through so many supposed centuries. In this category, 
too, are included the eponymous personages, Hellen, Kekrops, 
Eumolpus, Pandién, Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus, and 
A . But on the other hand, we find no trace of that 
distinction between a human and an heroic ante-human race, 
which Herodotus still admitted,—nor any respect for Egyptian 
legends. Thucydidés, regarding the personages of the mythes 
as men of the same breed and stature with his own con- 
temporaries, not only tests the acts imputed to them by the 
same limits of credibility, but presumes in them the same 
political views and feelings as he was accustomed to trace in 
the proceedings of Peisistratus or Periklés. He treats the 
Trojan war as a great political enterprise, undertaken by all 
Greece; brought into combination through the imposing 
power of Agamemn6n, not (according to the legendary narra- 
tive) through the influence of the oath exacted by Tyndareus. 
Then he explains how the predecessors of Agamemnén arrived 
at so vast a dominion—beginning with Pelops, who came over 
(as he says) from Asia with great wealth among the poor 
Peloponnésians, and by means of this wealth so aggrandised 
himself, though a foreigner, as' to become the eponym of the 
peninsula, Next followed his son Atreus, who acquired after 
the death of Eurystheus the dominion of Mykénze, which had 
before been possessed by the descendants of Perseus : here the 
old legendary tale, which described Atreus as having been 


1 «Ut conquirere fabulosa (says Tacitus, Hist, ii. 50, a worthy parallel of 
Thucydidés) et fictis oblectare 1 ium animos, procul gravitate cocpti 
operis crediderim, ita vulgatis traditisque demere fedem now austin, Die, 
quo Bebriaci certabatur, avem inusitat@ specie, apud Regium Lepidum 
celebri vico consedisse, incol memorant ; nec deinde coetu hominum aut 
circumvolitantium alitum, territam pulsamque, donec Otho se ipse inter- 
ficeret : tum ablatam ex oculis: et tempora reputantibus, initium finemque 
miraculi cum Othonis exitu competisse.” Suetonius (Vesp. 5) recounts a 
different miracle, in which three eagles appear. 

‘This passage of Tacitus occurs immediately after his magnificent descrip- 
tion of the suicide ofthe emperor Otho, a deed which he contemplates with 
the most fervent admiration. His feelings were evidently so wrought up, 
that he was content to relax the canons of historical credibility. 
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banished by his father Pelops in consequence of the murder 
of his elder brother Chrysippus, is invested with a political 
bearing, as explaining the reason why Atreus retired to 
Mykéne. Another legendary tale—the defeat and death of 
Eurystheus by the fugitive Herakleids in Attica, so celebrated 
in Attic tragedy as having given occasion to the generous pro- 
tecting intervention of Athens—is also introduced as furnishing 
the cause why Atreus succeeded to the deceased Eurystheus : 
“for Atreus, the maternal uncle of Eurystheus, had been 
entrusted by the latter with his government during the expedi- 
tion into Attica, and had ‘effectually courted the people, who 
were moreover in great fear of being attacked by the Herak- 
leids.” Thus the Pelopids acquired the supremacy in Pelo- 
ponnésus, and Agamemnén was enabled to get together his 
1200 ships and 100,000 men for the expedition against Troy. 
Considering that contingents were furnished from every portion 
of Greece, Thucydidés regards this as a small number, treating 
the Homeric Catalogue as an authentic musterroll, perhaps rather 
exaggerated than otherwise. He then proceeds to tell us why the 
armament was not larger. Many more men could have been 
furnished, but there was not sufficient money to purchase pro- 
visions for their subsistence: hence they were compelled, after 
landing and gaining a victory, to fortify their camp, to divide 
their army, and to send away one portion for the purpose of 
cultivating the Chersonese, and another portion to sack the 
adjacent towns. This was the grand reason why the siege 
lasted so long as ten years. For if it had been possible to 
keep the whole army together, and to act with an undivided 
force, Troy would have been taken both earlier and at smaller 
cost.? 

Such is the general sketch of the war of Troy, as given by 
Thucydidés. So different is it from the genuine epical narra- 
tive, that we seem hardly to be reading a description of the 
same event; still less should we imagine that the event was 
known, to him as well as to us, only through the epic poets 
themselves. The men, the numbers, and the duration of the 
siege, do indeed remain the same; but the cast and juncture 
of events, the determining forces, and the characteristic features, 
are altogether heterogeneous. But, like Herodotus, and still 
more than Herodotus, Thucydidés was under the pressure of 
two conflicting impulses. He shared the general faith in the 
mythical antiquity, yet at the same time he could not believe 
in any facts which contradicted the laws of historical credibility 


* Thucyd. i. 9-12, 
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or probability. He was thus under the necessity of torturing 
the matter of the old mythes into conformity with the subjec- 
tive exigencies of his own mind. He left out, altered, recom- 
bined, and supplied new connecting principles and supposed 
purposes, until the story became such as no one could have 
any positive reason for Calling in question. Though it lost the 
impressive mixture of religion, romance and individual ad- 
venture, which constituted its original charm, it acquired a 
smoothness and plausibility, and a political ensemb/e, which 
the critics were satisfied to accept as historical truth. And 
historical truth it would doubtless have been, if any indepen- 
dent evidence could have been found to sustain it. Had 
Thucydidés been able to produce such new testimony, we 
should have been pleased to satisfy ourselves that the war of 
Troy, as he recounted it, was the real event; of which the war 
of Troy, as sung by the epic poets, was a misreported, exagger- 
ated, and ornamented recital. But in this case the poets are 
the only real witnesses, and the narrative of Thucydidés is a 
mere extract and distillation from their incredibilities, 

A few other instances may be mentioned to illustrate the 
views of Thucydidés respecting various mythical incidents. 
x. He treats the residence of the Homeric Pheakians at Kor- 
kyra as an undisputed fact, and employs it partly to explain 
the efficiency of the Korkyrean navy in times preceding the 
Peloponnesian war.! 2. He notices with equal confidence 
the story of ‘éreus and Prokné, daughter of Pandi6n, and the 
murder of the child Itys by Prokné his mother and Philoméla ; 
and he produces this ancient mythe with especial reference to 
the alliance between the Athenians and Térés, king of the 
Odrysian Thracians, during the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, intimating that the Odrysian Térés was neither of the 
same family nor of the same country as Téreus the husband 
of Prokné.? The conduct of Pandién, in giving his daughter 


} Thueyd. i. 25. 

3 Thacyd. ii. 29. Kal rd Epyov 1d xepl tov “Ivy al yuvaixes ev 7 49 
rabry Expatay’ woAAcis 88 Kal Tév wonTov ty dnddvos uvhup AavaArds } 
Spris exavdpaaras. Eixds 3 xad Td xjdos Mavdiova fuvdyacdai rs Gryarpds 
Bid rogobrou, éx° dgenelg ah rpbs BAAGAOUS, WBAAov 4 Bid moAASY separ 
és Odpicas i800. The first of these sentences would lead us to infer, if it 
came from any other pen than that of Thucydidés, that the writer believed 
the metamorphosis of Philoméla into « nightingale: sce vol. i. ch. xi, 

The observation respecting the convenience of neighbourhood for the 
marriage is remarkable, and shows how completely Thucydidés regarded 
the event as historical, What would he have said respecting the marriage 
of Oreithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, with Boreas, and the prodigious 
distance which she is reported to have been carried by her husband ? 
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Prokné in marriage to Téreus, is in his view dictated by poli- 
tical motives and interests. 3. He mentions the Strait of 
Messina as the place through which Odysseus is said to have 
sailed} 4, The Cyclépes and the Lestrygonef (he says) were 
the most ancient reported inhabitants of Sicily ; but he cannot 
tell to what race they belonged, nor whence they came.? 5. 
Italy derived its name from Italus king of the Sikels. 6. Eryx 
and Egesta in Sicily were founded by fugitive Trojans after the 
capture of Troy; also Skioné, in the Thracian peninsula of 
Palléné, by Greeks from the Achezan town of Pelléné, stopping 
thither in their return from the siege of Troy: the Amphilo- 
chian Argos in the Gulf of Ambrakia was in like manner founded 
by Amphilochus son of Amphiardus, in his return from the 
same enterprise. The remorse and mental derangement of the 
matricidal Alkmz6n, son of Amphiardus, is also mentioned by 
Thucydidés,® as well as the settlement of his son Akarnan in 
the country called after him Akarnania.4 


“taép te mévrov dv’, ex’ Loxara xGovbs, &c. (Sophoklés ap. Strabo, 
vii. p. 295. 

te way in which Thucydidés introduces the mention of this event, 
we see that he intended to correct the misapprehension of his countrymen, 
who having just made an alliance with the Odrysian T¥rés, were led by that 
circumstance to think of the old mythical 7éreu:, and to regard him as the 
ancestor of Zérés. 

1 ‘Thucyd. iv. 24. ® Thucyi. vi. 2. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 68-102; iv. 120; vi, 2. Antiochus of Syracuse, the con- 
temporary of Thucydidés, also mentioned [talus as the éponymous king of 
Italy : he further named Sikelus, who came to Morges, son of Italus, after 
having been banished from Rome. He talks about Italus, just as Thucy- 
didés talks about Théseus, as a wise and powerfal king, who first acquired 
a great dominion (Dionys. H. A. R. i. 12, 35,73). Aristotle also men- 
tioned Italus in the same general terms (Polit. vii. 9, 2). 

* We may here notice some particulars respecting Isokratés, He mani- 
fests entire confidence in the authenticity of the mythical genealogies and 
chronology; but while he treats the mythical personages as historically 
real, he regards them at the same time not as human, but as half-gods, 
superior to humanity. About Helena, Théeus, Sarpédén, Kyknus, 
Memnén, Achilles, &c., see Encom. Helen. Or. x. pp. 282, 292, 295, Bek. 
Helena was worshipped in his time as a goddess at Therapnse (ib. p. 295). 
He recites the settlements of Danaus, Kadmus and Pelops in Greece, as 
undoubted historical facts (p. 297). In his discourse called Suszris, he 
accuses Polykratés the sophist of a gross anachronism in having placed 
Busiris subsequent in point of date to Orpheus and Afolus (Or. xi. p. gor, 
Bek.), and he adds that the tale of Busiris hang Dees atela by ibd las 
was chronologically impossible (p. 309). Of the long Athenian gene: 
from Kekrops to Thecus, he peaks with perfect ‘\istorieal confident 
(Panathenaic. p. 349, Bek.) ; not less s0 of the adventures of Héraklés and 
his mythical contemporaries, which he places in the mouth of Archidamus 
85 a justification of the Spartan title to Messenia (Or. vi. Archidamus, 
p. 156, Bek. ; compare Or. v. Philippus, pp. 114, 138), pdow, ols wept 
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Such are the special allusions made by this illustrious author 
im the course of his history to mythical events. From the 
tenor of his language we may see that he accounted all that 
could be known about them to be uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory; but he has it much at heart to show, that even the 
greatest were inferior in magnitude and importance to the 
Peloponnesian war.! In this respect his opinion. seems to 


Tay waludy miotévoyev, &c. He condemns the poets in strong lan- 
guage for the wicked and dissolute tales which they circulated respecting 
the gods: many of them (he says) had been punished for such blas- 
phemies by blindness, poverty, exile and other misfortunes (Or. xi. 
P- 309, Bek.}. 

In general it may be said, that Isokratés applies no principles of 
historical criticism to the mythes; he rejects such ss appear to him 
discreditable or unworthy, and believes the rest. 

1 Thucyd. i, 21-22. 

The first two volumes of this History have been noticed in an able 
le of the Quarterly Review for October 18465 as well as in the 
Heidel t Jahrbitcher der Literatur (1845, No. 41, p. 641-655) by 
Professor Kortiim, 

‘While expressing, on several points, approbation of my work, by which 
I feel much Hattersi-—-both my Baglish He my German critic ae parial 
objection to the views respecting Grecian legend. The Quarterly Reviewer 
contends that the mythopoeic faculty of the human mind, though essentially 
loose and untrustworthy, is never creative, but requires some basis of fact 
to work upon, Kortiim thinks that I have not done justice to Thucydidés, 
as regards his way of dealing with legend; that I do not allow sufficient 
weight to the authority of an historian so circumspect and so cold-blooded 
(den kalt-bluthigsten und_besonnensten Historiker des Alterthums, p. 653) 
asa satisfactory voucher for the early facts of Grecian history in his preface 
(Herr G, fehlt also, wenn er das anerkannt kritische Procemium als 
Gewahrsmann verschmitht, p. 654). 

No man feels more powerfully than I do the merits of Thucydidés as an 
historian, or the value of the example which he set in multiplying critical 
inquiries respecting matters recent and verifiable. But the ablest judge or 
advocate, in investigating specific facts, can proceed no further than he 
finds witnesses having the means of knowledge and willing more or less to 
tell truth. In reference to facts prior to 776 B.C., Thucydidés had nothing 
hefore him except the legendary poets, whose credibility is not at all 
enhanced by the circumstance that he accepted them as witnesses, applying 
himself only to cut down and modify their allegations, His credibility in 
regard to the specific facts of these early times depends altogether upon 
theirs. Now we in our day are in a better position for appreciating their 
credibility than he was in his, since the foundations of historical evidence 
are so much more fully understood, and good or bad materials for history 
are open to camparincs in such large extent and variety. Instead of won- 
dering that he shared the general faith in such delusive guides—we ought 
rather to give him credit for the reserve with which he qualified that faith, 
and for the sound idea of historical possibility to which he held fast as the 
limit of his confidence. But it is impossible to consider Thucydidés as a 
satisfactory guarantee (Gewihrsmann) for matters of fact which he derives 
only from such sources. 
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have been at variance with that which was popular among his 
contemporaries. 

To touch a little upon the later historians by whom these 
mythes were handled, we find that Anaximenés of Lampsacus 
composed a consecutive history of events, beginning from the 
Theogony down to the battle of Mantineia! But Ephorus 
professed to omit all the mythical narratives which are referred 
to times anterior to the return of the Herakleids (such restric- 
tion would of course have banished the siege of Troy), and 
even reproved those who introduced mythes into historical 
writing ; adding, that everywhere truth was the object to be 
aimed at.2 Yet in practice he seems often to have departed 


Professor Kortilm considers that I am inconsistent with myself in refusing 
to discriminate particular matters of historical fact among the legends— 
and yet in accepting these legends (in my chap. xx.) as giving a faithful 
mirror of the general state of early Grecian society (p. 653). It appears to 
me that this is no inconsistency, but a real and important distinction, 
‘Whether Héraklés, Agamemnén, Odysseus, &c., were real persons, and 
performed all, or a part, of the possible actions ascribed to then—I profess 
myself unable (o determine, But even assuming both the persoas and their 
exploits to be fictions, these very fictions will have been conceived and put 
together in conformity to the general social phenomena among which the 
describer and his hearers lived—and will thus serve as illustrations of the 
manners then prevalent. In fact the real value of the Preface of Thucy- 
didés, upon which Professor Kortiim bestows such just praise, consists, not 
in the particular facts which he brings out by altering the legends, but in 
the rational general views which he sets forth respecting eorly Grecian 
society, and respecting the steps as well as the causes whereby it attained 
its actual position as he saw it 

Professor Kortitm also affirms that the mythes contain ‘‘real matter of 
fact along with mere conceptions :” which affirmation is the same as that 
of the Quarterly Reviewer, when he says that the mythopozic faculty is not 
creative. Taking the mythes in amass, I doubt not that this is true, nor 
have I anywhere denied it. Taking them one by one, I neither affirm nor 
deny it. “My position is, that whether there be matter of fact or not, we 
have no test whereby it can be singled out, identified and severed from the 
accompanying fiction. And it lies upon those, who proclaim the practica- 
bility of such severance, to exhibit some means of verification better than 
any which has been yet pointed out. If Thucydidés has failed in doing 
this, it is certain that none of the many authors who have made the same 
attempt after him have been more successful, 

It cannot surely be denied that the mythopeeic faculty is creative, when 
we have before us so many divine legends not merely in Greece, but in 
other countries also, To suppose that these religious legends are mere 
exaggerations, &c., of some basis of actual fact—that the gods of poly- 
theism were merely divinised men with qualities distorted or feigned— 
would be to embrace in substance the theory of Euémerus. $ 

1 Diodér. xv. 89, He was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

? Diodér. iv. 1, Strabo, ix. p. 422, éxiriphoas Tois uAopuloiaw ev rH 
ris loroplas ypadj. 
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from his own rule.1_ Theopompus, on the other hand, openly 
proclaimed that he could narrate fables in his history better 
than Herodotus, or Ktesias, or Hellanicus.? The fragments 
which remain to us exhibit some proof that this promise was 
performed as to quantity ;8 though as to his style of narration, 
the judgement of Dionysius is unfavourable. Xenoph6én en- 
nobled his favourite amusement of the chase by numerous 
examples chosen from the heroic world, tracing their portraits 
with all the simplicity of an undiminished faith. Kallisthenés, 
like Ephorus, professed to omit all mythes which referred to a 
time anterior to the return of the Herakleids; yet we know 
that he devoted a separate book or portion of his history to the 
Trojan war. Philistus introduced some mythes in the earlier 
portions of his Sicilian history ; but Timzeus was distinguished 
above all others by the copious and indiscriminate way in 
which he collected and repeated such legends.’ Some of 
these writers employed their ingenuity in transforming the 


2 Ephorus recounted the principal adventures of Héraklés (Fragm. 8, 9, 
ed, Marz.), the tales of Kadmus and Harmonia (Fragm. 12), the banish- 
ment of Aitélus from Elis (Fragm. 15; Strabo, viii. p. 357); he drew 
inferences from the chronology of the Trojan and Theban wars (Fragm. 28) ; 
he related the coming of Dedalus tothe Sikan king Kokalus, and the 
expealtien of the Amazons (Fragm. 99-103). 

fe was particularly copious in his information about erloes, doulas 
and ovyyéveu (Polyb. ix. 1). 

® Strabo, i, p. 74. 

3 Dionys. Halic, de Vett. Scriptt. Judic. p. 428, Reisk. ; Zilian, V. H. 
18, Cedwouwor . « . Serbs puPorbyor. 

Theopompus affirmed, that the bodies of those who went into the for- 
bidden precinct (rd KBaror) of Zeus in Arcadia gave no shadow (Polyb. 
xvi. 12), He recounted the story of Midas and Silénus (Fragm. 74, 75, 76, 
ed. Wichers) : he said a good deal about the heroes of Troy ; and he seems 
to have assigned the misfortunes of the Néero to an historical cause—the 
rottenness of the Grecian ships from the length of the siege, while the 

nuine epic ascribes it to the anger of Athéné (Fragm. 112, 113, 114; 

hol. Homer, Iliad. ii. 135) ; he narrated an alleged expulsion of Kinyras 
from Cyprus by Agamemnén (Fragm. 111) ; he gave the genealogy of the 
Macedonian queen Olympias up to Achilles and Aakus (Fragm, 232). 

* Cicero, Epist. ad Familiar. v. 12 ; Xenoph6n de Venation. c. 1. 

* Philistus, Fragm. 1 (Goller), Daedalus and Kokalus; about Liber and 
Juno (Fragm, 57); about the migration of the Sikels into Sicily eighty years 
‘after the De war (ap. Dionys. Hal. i, 3). 

Timzeus (Fragm. 50, 51, 52, 53, Giller) related many fables respecting 
Jasén, Médea, and the Argonauts generally. The miscarriage of the 
Athenian armament under Nikias before Syracuse is imputed to the anger 
of Héraklés against the Athenians because they came to assist the Egestans, 
descendants of Troy (Plutarch, Nikias, 1),—a naked reproduction of genuine 
epical agencies by an historian; also about Diomédés and the Daunians ; 
Phaéthén and the river Eridanus; the combats of the Gigantes in the 
Phiegrezan plains (Fragm. 97, 99, 102). 
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mythical circumstances into plausible matter of history: 
Ephorus in particular converted the serpent Pythé, slain by 
Apollo, into a tyrannical king. 

But the author who pushed this transmutation of legend into 
history to the greatest length, was the Messenian Euémerus, 
contemporary of Kassander of Macedén. He melted down in 
this way the divine persons and legends, as well as the heroic 
—representing both gods and heroes as having been mere 
earthborn men, though superior to the ordinary level in respect 
of force and capacity, and deified or heroified after death as a 
recompense for services or striking exploits. In the course of 
a voyage into the Indian Sea, undertaken by command of Kas- 
sander, Euémerus professed to have discovered a fabulous 
country called Panchaia, in which was a temple of the 
Triphylian Zeus: he there described a golden column with 
an inscription purporting to have been put up by Zeus him- 
self, and detailing his exploits while on earth.?- Some eminent 
men, among whom may be numbered Polybius, followed the 
views of Euémerus, and the Roman poet Ennius® translated his 
Historia Sacra: but on the whole he never acquired favour, 
and the unblushing inventions which he put into circulation 
were of themselves sufficient to disgrace both the author and 
his opinions. The doctrine that all the gods had once existed 
as mere men offended the religious pagans, and drew upon 
Euémerus the imputation of atheism ; but, on the other hand, 
it came to be warmly espoused by several. of the Christian 
assailants of paganism,—by Minucius Felix, Lactantius, and 
St. Augustin, who found the ground ready prepared for them 
in their efforts to strip Zeus and the other pagan gods of the 
attributes of deity. They believed not only in the main theory, 
but also in the copious details of Euémerus; and the same 
man whom Strabo casts aside as almost a proverb for men- 
dacity, was extolled by them as an excellent specimen of 
careful historical inquiry.* 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 422, 

9 Compare Diodér. v. 44-46 ; and Lactantius, De Falsa Relig. i. 11. 

® Cicero, De Natura Deor. i. 42; Varro, De Re Rust. i. 48. 

4 Strabo, ii. p.102. Od woAd oBy Aclwerai Taira Tay pe eal Ednudpou 
kad "Avripdvous evoudrey ; compare also i. Bate and ii, p. 104, 

St. Augustin, on the contrary, tells us (Civitat. Dei, a a) “Quid de 
ipso Jove senserunt, a nutricem ejus in Capitolio posuerunt? \Nonne 
attestati sunt omnes Euemero, qui non fabulosi garrulitate, sed Aistoric 
diligentia, homines fuisse mot ue conscripsit?” And Minucius Felix 
(Octay. 20-21), ‘Euemerus exequitur Deorum natales: patrias, sepulcra, 
dinumerat, et per provincias monstrat, Dictxi Jovis, et Apollinis Delphici, 
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But though the pagan world repudiated that “lowering tone 
of explanation” which effaced the superhuman personality of 
Zeus and the great gods of Olympus—the mythical persons 
and narratives generally came to be surveyed more and more 
from the point of view of history, and subjected to such 
alterations as might make them look more like plausible matter 
of fact. Polybius, Strabo, Diodérus, and Pausanias, cast the 
mythes into historical statements—with more or less of trans- 
formation, as the case may require, assuming always that there 
is a basis of truth, which may be discovered by removing 
poetical exaggerations and allowing for mistakes. Strabo, in 
particular, lays down that principle broadly and unequivocally 
in his remarks upon Homer. To give pure fiction, without 
any foundation of fact, was in his judgement utterly unworthy 
of so great a genius; and he comments with considerable 
acrimony on the geographer Eratosthenés, who maintains the 
opposite opinion. Again, Polybius tells us that the Homeric 
®olus, the dispenser of the winds by appointment from Zeus, 
was in reality a man eminently skilled in navigation, and exact 
in predicting the weather; that the Cyclopés and Lestrygones 
were wild and savage real men in Sicily ; and that Scylla and 
Charybdis were a figurative representation of dangers arising 
from pirates in the Strait’ of Messina, Strabo speaks of the 
amazing expeditions of Dionysus and Héraklés, and of the 
long wanderings of Jason, Menelaus, and Odysseus, in the same 
category with the extended commercial range-of the Phenician 
merchant-ships. He explains the report of Théseus and 
Peirithéus having descended to Hadés, by their dangerous 
earthly pilgtimages,—and the invocation of the Dioskuri as the 
protectors of the imperilled mariner, by the celebrity which they 
had acquired as real men and navigators, 


et Pharise Isidis, et Cereris Eleusinice.” Compare Augustin, Civit. Dei, 
xviii, 8-14; and Clemens Alexand. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 15-18, Sylb. 

Lactantius (De Falsi Relig. c. 13, 14, 16) gives copious citations from 
Ennius’s translation of the Historia Sacra of Euémerus. 

Evhuepos, 6 exixAndels 48eos, Sextus Empiricus, adv. Physicos, ix. § t7- 
1. Compare Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i, 42; Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 
2 . ii. p. 475, ed. Wytt. 

itzsch assumes (Helden Sage der Griechen, sect. 7, p. 84) that the 
voyage of Euémerus to Panchaia was intended only as an amusing romance, 
and that Strabo, Polybius, Eratosthenés and Plutarch were mistaken in 
construing it as @ serious recital. Bttiger, in his Kunst-Mythologie der 
Griechen (Absch. ii, s. 6, p. 190), takes the same view. Bui not the least 
reason is given for adopting this opinion, and it seems to me far-fetched and 
improbable ; Lobeck (Aglaopham. p. 989), though Nitzsch alludes to him 
as holding it, manifests no such tendency, as far as [ can observe. 
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Diodérus gave at considerable length versions of the current 
fables respecting the most illustrious names in the Grecian 
mythical world, compiled confusedly out of distinct and 
incongruous authors. Sometimes the mythe is reproduced in 
its primitive simplicity, but for the most part it is partially, and 
sometimes wholly, historicised. Amidst this jumble of dis- 
sentient authorities, we can trace little of a systematic view, 
except the general conviction that there was at the bottom of 
the mythes a real chronological sequence of persons, and real 
matter of fact, historical or ultra-historical. Nevertheless there 
are some few occasions on which Diodérus brings us back a 
step nearer to the point of view of the old logographers. For, 
in reference to Héraklés, he protests against the scheme of 
cutting down the mythes to the level of present reality. He 
contends that a special standard of ultra-historical credibility 
ought to be constituted, so as to include the mythe in its native 
dimensions, and do fitting honour to the grand, beneficent, 
and superhuman personality of Héraklés and other heroes or 
demigods. To apply to such persons the common measure of 
humanity (he says), and to cavil at the glorious picture which 
grateful man has drawn of them, is at once ungracious and 
irrational. All nice criticism into the truth of the legendary 
narratives is out of place: we show our reverence to the god 
by acquiescing in the incredibilities of his history, and we must 
be content with the best guesses which we can make, amidst 
the inextricable confusion and numberless discrepancies which 
they present.! Yet though Diodérus here exhibits a pre- 

1 Diodbr. iv. 1-8. “Ev yap rav aywywwondvray, ob Buxale xpopevor 
xploet, raxpiBes em(nrotew dy rais apxalas pvOorcylas, én iog rois 
xparropdvois dv 7§ Kab’ hpas xpdvy, nal rd dioraCsuera trav Epyov Bid 7d 
weyeBos, ee Tod Kad’ abrobs Blou rexpnatpdueror, Thy ‘HpaxAéous Buvauwy ec 
Tis doGerclas ray viv dvépérav Gewpodow, Sore Bid Thy dnepBordy Tod 
peydbous rav kpyuv dmoreisbar thy ypaphy. KaOsdov yap dv tals dpxalais 
prBodoylats obk ee xavrds tpdrov Tikpas Thy dAfGeray eeracr lov. 
Kal yap év rots Oedrpos weweronévor uhre Kevtatbpous Bipusis 
drepoyevav cupdruv ixdptas, phre Pnpudeny tpicduarov, Sues mpoade- 
xbueba rds Toabras pvdoroylas, kal Tals emionuaciats cvvad~ 
fopev thy rod Beod Tiphy, Kal ydp krowor, ‘Hpaxdla ply tri kar’ 
avopérovs bvra rois idl mévois eEnuepGoar thy olxovuérny, rods 3” 
dvOpdmous, Urirabopévous Tis kawijs evepyectas, gvKopayT ety Tov én) rors 


Karrloros Ipyos Eravoy, &c. 
This remarkable passage: first, inasmuch as it sets forth the total 
inapplicability of analogies drawn from the historical past as narrativesabout 
1é ; next, inasmuch as it suspends the employment of critical andscien- 
tific tests, and invokes an acquiescence interwoven and identified with the 
feelings, as the proper mode of evincing pious reverence for the god Héraklés, 
It aims at reproducing exactly that state of mind to which the mythes were 
addressed, and with which alone they could ever be in thorough harmony, 
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ponderance of the religious sentiment over the purely historical 
point of view, and thus reminds us of a period earlier than 
‘Thucydidés—he in another place inserts a series of stories 
which seem to be derived from Euémerus, and in which 
Uranus, Kronus and Zeus appear reduced to the character of 
human kings celebrated for their exploits and benefactions.? 
Many of the authors, whom Diodérus copies, have so entangled 
together Grecian, Asiatic, Egyptian and Libyan fables, that it 
becomes impossible to ascertain how much of this heterogeneous 
mass can be considered as at all connected with the genuine 
Hellenic mind. 

Pausanias is far more strictly Hellenic in his view of the 
Grecian mythes than Diodérus: his sincere piety makes him 
inclined to faith generally with regard to the mythical narratives, 
but subject nevertheless to the frequent necessity of historicising 
or allegorising them. His belief in the general reality of the 
mythical history and chronology is complete, in spite of the 
many discrepancies which he finds in it, and which he is unable 
to reconcile. 

Another author who seems to have conceived clearly, and 
applied consistently, the semi-historical theory of the Grecian 
mythes, is Palzphatus, of whose work what appears.to be a 
short abstract has been preserved.? In the short preface of 
this treatise “concerning Incredible Tales,” he remarks, that 
some men, from want of instruction, believe all the current 
narratives; while others, more searching and cautious, dis- 
believe them altogether. Each of these extremes he is anxious 
to avoid. On the one hand, he thinks that no narrative could 
ever have acquired credence unless it had been founded in 
truth ; on the other, it is impossible for him to accept so much 
of the existing narratives as conflicts with the analogies of 
present natural phenomena. If such things ever had been, 
theywould still continue to be—but they never have so occurred: 
and the extra-analogical features of the stories are to be ascribed 
to the licence of the poets. Palephatus wishes to adopt a 
middle course, neither areeting all nor rejecting all: accord- 

2 The we Wt oP peiaphlace bably thi 1, is alluded to in th 

¢ work of tus, pro! is original, is a to in the 
ame ee 
* Doota Palsephatié testatur voce papyrus.” 

The date of Palzphatus is unknown—indeed this passage of the Ciris 
seems the only ground that exists for inference respecting it. That which 
we now possess is probably an extract from a larger work—an extract 
made by an excerptor at some later time: see Vossius de Historicis Gracis, 
p. 478, ed. Westermann. 
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ingly, he had taken great pains to separate the true from the 
false in many of the narratives; he had visited the localities 
wherein they had taken place, and made careful inquiries from 
old men and others.!_ The results of his researches are presented 
in a new version of fifty legends, among the most celebrated 
and the most fabulous, comprising the Centaurs, Pasiphaé, 
AktaOn, Kadmus and the Sparti, the Sphinx, Cycnus, Daedalus, 
the Trojan horse, A®olus, Scylla, Gery6n, Bellerophén, &c. 

It must be confessed that Palephatus has performed his 
promise of transforming the “incredibilia” into narratives in 
themselves plausible and unobjectionable, and that in doing so 
he always follows some thread of analogy, real or verbal. The 
Centaurs (he tells us) were a body of young men from the 
village of Nephelé in Thessaly, who first trained and mounted 
horses for the purpose of repelling a herd of bulls belonging to 
Ixién king of the Lapithe, which had run wild and done great 
damage:' they pursued these wild bulls on horseback, and 
pierced them with their spears, thus acquiring both the name 
of Prickers (xévropes) and the imputed attribute of joint body 
with the horse. Akte6én was an Arcadian, who neglected the 
cultivation of his land for the pleasures of hunting, and was 
thus eaten up by the expense of his hounds. The dragon 
whom Kadmus killed at Thébes, was in reality Drako king of 
Thébes; and the dragon's teeth which he was said to have 
sown, and from whence sprung a crop of armed men, were in 
point of fact elephants’ teeth, which Kadmus asa rich Phoenician 
had brought over with him: the sons of Drako sold these 


3 Palephat. init. ap. Script. Mythogr. ed, Westermann, p. 268. Tay 
avépdrar of uty relBovrarxact Trois Acyouivors, bs avoulrnTor copias Kal 
emarhuns—al 8& wverdrepor chy iow Aumpdyyoves amaroiar rd 
rapdmay pndiv yevdotas rirar, "Euol St Boned yeréedar wdvra Td deyd~ 

pera’... . ‘yerdueva Bé cya of soinral eal Aoyorypdpor wapérpeyay eis 7d 
Seisrdvapar eat Gaywasiérepoy roi Sayud(ew Evena robs arOpdxous. ‘Ey’ 
38 yudonw, Bri ob Bivarar rd ronira sires ofa ral Adyera:’ roiro BE Kad 
Bielanga, Bri et jh eyévero, odn dy erdye 

The main assumption of the semi-! historical theory is here shortly and 
clearly stated. 

One of the early Christian writers, Minucius Felix, is astonished at the 
easy belief of his pagan forefathers in miracles. If ever such things had 
been done in former times {he affirms), they would continue to be done now ; 
as they cannot be done now, we may be sure that they never were really 
done formerly (Minucius Felix, Octav. c. 20): “ Majoribus enim toate 
tam facilis in mendaciis fides fuit, ut temeré crediderint etiam alia mon- 
struosa mira miracula, Aaa multiplicem, Chimeram multiformem, Hy- 
dram, et Centauros. id illas aniles fabulas—de hominibus aves, ct feras 
homines, et de peminibat arbores atque flores? Qua, si essent facta, 
ferent ; quia fieri non posrunt, ideo nec facia sunt,” 
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elephants’ teeth and employed the proceeds to levy troops 
against Kadmus. Dedalus, instead of flying across the sea on 
wings, had escaped from Kréte in a swift sailing-boat under # 
violent storm: Kottus, Briareus and Gygés were not persons 
with one hundred hands, but inhabitants of the village of 
Hekatoncheiria in Upper Macedonia, who warred with the 
inhabitants of Mount Olympus against the Titans: Scylla, 
whom Odysseus so narrowly escaped, was a fast-sailing piratical 
vessel, as was also Pegasus, the alleged winged horse of 
Bellerophén.? 

‘By such ingenious conjectures, Palephatus eliminates all the 
incredible circumstances, and leaves to us a string of tales 
perfectly credible and commonplace, which we should readily 
believe, provided a very moderate amount of testimony could 
be produced in their favour. If his treatment not only dis- 
enchants the original mythes, but even effaces their generic 
and essential character, we ought to remember that this is not 
more than what is done by ‘Thucydidés in his sketch of the 
Trojan war. Palephatus handles the mythes consistently, 
according to the semi-historical theory, and his results exhibit 


1 Palephat. Narrat. 1, 3, 6, 13, 20, 21, 29. Two short treatises on the 
same subject as this of Palephatus, are printed along with it both in the 
collection of Gale and of Westermann ; the one Heraciiti de Incredibilibus, 
the other Anonymi de Incredibilibus. "They both profess to interpret some 
of the extraordinary or miraculous mythes, and proceed in a track not unlike 
that of Palephatus. Scylla was a beautiful courtezan, surrounded with 
abominable parasites: she ensnared and ruined the companions of Odysseus, 
though he himself was prudent enough to escape her (Heraclit. c. 2, p. 313, 
West). Atlas was a great astronomer; Pasiphaé fell in love with a youth 
named Taurus; the monster called the Chimera was in reality a ferocious 
queen, who had two brothers called Leo and Drako; the ram which carried 
Phryxus and Hellé across the Zgean was a boatman named Krius (Heraclit. 
©. 2, 6, 15, 24). 

A great number of similar explanations are scattered throughout the 
Scholia on Homer and the Commentary of Eustathius, without specification 
of their authors. 

The6n considers such resolution of fable into plausible history as a proof 
of surpassing ingenuity (Progymnasmata, cap. 6, ap. Walz. Coll. Rhett. 
Gree. i. p. 219). Others among the Rhetors, too, exercised their talents 
sometimes in vindicating, sometimes in controverting, the probability of the 
ancient mythes. See the Progymnasmata of Nicolaus—Karaskeuh Smt 
elxdra. 74 card NudBqy, *Avacxevh Bre obi elxéra Td kara NubBny (ap. Walz, 
Coll. Rhetor. i. p. 284-318), where there are many specimens of this fanci- 
ful mode of handling. 

‘Plutarch, however, in one of his treatises, accepts Minotaurs, Sphinxes, 
Centaurs, &c., as realities; he treats them as products of the monstrous, 
incestuous, and ungovernable lusts of man, which he contrasts with the 

simple and moderate passions of animals (Plutarch, Gryllus, p. 990). 
VoL. 1. F 
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the maximum which that theory can ever present.! By aid of 
conjecture we get out of the impossible, and arrive at matters 
intrinsically plausible, but totally uncertified; beyond this 
point we cannot penetrate, without the light of extrinsic 
evidence, since there is no intrinsic mark to distinguish truth 
from plausible fiction. 

It remains that we should notice the manner in which the 
ancient mythes were received and dealt with by the philosophers. 
The earliest expression which we hear, on the part of philosophy, 
is the severe censure bestowed upon them on ethical grounds 
by Xenophanés of Koloph6n, and seemingly by some others of 
his contemporaries.? It was apparently in reply to such charges, 
which did not admit of being directly rebutted, that Theagenés 
of Rhégium (about 520 B.c.) first started the idea of a double 
meaning in the Homeric and Hesiodic narratives,—an interior 
sense, different from that which the words in their obvious 
meaning bore, yet to a certain extent analogous, and discover- 
able bysagacious divination. Upon this principle he allegorised 
especially the battle of the gods in the Iliad.* In the succeeding 

1 The learned Mr. Jacob Bryant regards the explanations of Palephatus 
as if they were founded upon real fact. He admits, for example, the city 
Nephelé alleged by that author in his exposition of the fable of the Centaurs 
Moreover, he speaks with much commendation of Palzphatus generally : 
“He (Palsephatus) wrote early, and seems to have been a serious and sensible 
person ; one who saw the absurdity of the fables upon which the theology 
of his country was founded.” (Ancient Mythology, vol. i, p. 411-435.) 

So also Sir Thomas Browne (Enquiry into Vulgar Errors, Book I. chap. 
vi. p. 221, ed. 1835) alludes to Palxphatus as having incontestably pointed 
out the real basis of the fables. ‘‘ And surely the fabulous inclination of 
those days was greater than any since ; which swarmed so with fables, and 
from such slender grounds took hints for fictions, poisoning the world ever 
after: wherein how far they succeeded, may be exemplified from Palsephatus, 
in his Book of Fabulous Narrations.”” 

2 Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empir. adv. Mathemat. ix. 193. He also dis- 
approved of the rites, accompanied by mourning and wailing, with which 
the Eleatés worshipped Leukothea: he told them, « uly Geb droAauBd- 
voust, 1) Opnveiv’ ef 5 KvOpwxov, wh B5eLv (Aristotel. Rhet. ii. 23). 

Xenophanés pronounced the battles of the Titans, Gigantes and Centaurs 
to be ‘fictions of our predecessors,” rAdopara ray xporépwy (Xenophan, 
Fragm. 1. p. 42, ed. Schneidewin). 

‘See a curious comparison of the Grecian and Roman theology in Dionys, 
Halicarn, Ant. Rom. ii. 20. 

2 Schol. Iliad. xx. 67; Tatian, adv. Grec. c. 48 Héraklcitus indig- 
nantly repelled the impudent atheists who found fault with the divine mythes 
of the Iliad, ignorant of their true allegorical meaning : 4 ray dxipvojveoy 
78 ‘Outpy rédua robs “Hpas Secpods airdrai, nal voulCovew OAny civd 
Baya tie Abou xpds *Opnpov Exe navlas rabra—"H ob uluvp bri’ eepeue 
dydday, &e. AéAnée 3 abrods Bri tobrows Trois Enecw exredeo\ynras 4 TOT 


rayrds yiveais, nal Th auvexas 4Biueva réocopa croixeda TobTay Tay 
orlyay tort rdtis (Schol. ad. Hom, Tliad. xv. 18). 
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century, Anaxagoras and Metrodérus carried out the alle- 
gorical explanation more comprehensively and systematically ; 
the former representing the mythical personages as mere mental 
conceptions invested with name and gender, and illustrative of 
ethical precepts,—the latter connecting them with physical 
principles and phenomena. Metrodérus resolved not only the 
persons of Zeus, Héré and Athéné, but also those of Agamem- 
nén, Achilles and Hect6r, into various elemental combinations 
and physical agencies, and treated the adventures ascribed to 
them as natural facts concealed under the veil of allegory.? 
Empedoklés, Prodikus, Antisthenés, Parmenidés, Hérakleidés 
of Pontus, and in a later age, Chrysippus and the Stoic philo- 
sophers generally,? followed more or less the same principle of 
treating the popular gods as allegorical personages ; while the 
expositors of Homer (such as Stesimbrotus, Glaukén and 
others, even down to the Alexandrine age), though none of 
them proceeded to the same extreme length as Metrodérus, 
employed allegory amongst other media of explanation for the 
purpose of solving difficulties, or eluding reproaches against the 
poet. 


1 Diogen. Laért, ii. 11; Tatian. adv. Grec. c. 37; Hesychius, v. 
*Ayauéusova. See the ethical turn given to the stories of Circ, the Syrens 
ani Scylla, inXenoph. Memorab. i 3,7 ; ii 6) 11-31. Syncellus, Chronic. 
P. 149. ‘Epunvedovar 88 of *Avagaydpeie rods pvéadess Beovs, voiv wey rdy 
‘bla, Thy BE *ABnyay Texymy, Bc, 

Uschold and other modern German authors seem to have adopted in its 
full extent the principle of interpretation proposed hy Metradérus—treating 
Odysseus and Benelopé as personifications of the Sun and Moon, &c. See 
Helbig, Die Sittlichen Zustinde des Griechischen Helden Alters, Kinleitung. 
p. xxix. (Leipsig, 1839), 

Corrections of the Homeric text were also resorted to, in order to escape 
the necessity of imputing falsehood to Zeus (Aristotel, De Sophist. Elench. 
©. 4). 

2'Sextus Empiric. ix. 18; Diogen. viii. 76; Pintarch, De Placit. 
Philosoph. i. 3-6; De Poesi Homeric’, 92-126. De Stoicor. Repugn. 
P- 1050; Menander, De Encomiis, c. 5. 

Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 14, 15, 16, 415 ii. 24-25. ‘* Physica ratio non 
inelegans inclusa in impias fabulas.” 

In the Baccha of Euripidés, Pentheus is made to deride the tale of the 
motherless infant Dionysus having been sewn into the thigh of Zeus. 
Teiresias, while reproving him for his impiety, explains the story away 
in a sort of allegory: the pnpbs Aids (he says) was a mistaken statement 
in place of the althp x0dva eyxvedrotpsvos ‘Baceh. 235-290). 

ucretius (iii. 995-1036) allegorises the conspicuous sufferers in Hadés,— 
Tantalus, Sisyphus, Tityus, and the Danaids, as well as the ministers of 
penal infliction, Cerberus and the Furies, The first four are emblematic 
descriptions of various defective or vicious characters in human nature,— 
the deisidzemonic, the ambitious, the amorous, or the insatiate and querulous 
man; the two last represent the mental terrors of the wicked, 
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In the days of Plato and Xenophén, this allegorising interpre- 
tation was one of the received methods of softening down the 
obnoxious mythes—though Plato himself treated it as an 
insufficient defence, seeing that the bulk of youthful hearers 
could not see through the allegory, but embraced the story 
literally as it was set forth Pausanias tells us, that when he 
first began to write his work, he treated many of the Greek 
legends as silly and undeserving of serious attention; but as 
he proceeded he gradually arrived at the full conviction, that 
the ancient sages had designedly spoken in enigmatical lan- 
guage, and that there was valuable truth wrapped up in their 
narratives: it was the duty of a pious man, therefore, to study 
and interpret, but not to reject, stories current and accredited 
respecting the gods? And others,—arguing from the analogy 
of the religious mysteries, which could not be divulged without 
impiety to any except such as had been specially admitted and 
initiated,—maintained that it would be a profanation to reveal 
directly to the vulgar, the genuine scheme of nature and the 
divine administration : the ancient poets and philosophers had 
taken the only proper course, of talking to the many in types 
and parables, and reserving the naked truth for privileged and 
qualified intelligences. The allegorical mode of exphining the 

1 Of vov rept “Ounpov Beivol—so Plato calls these interpreters (Kratylus, 

. 407) ; see also Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 6; Plato, Ion, p. 530; Plutarch, 

e Audiend. Poet. p. 19. twdvora was the original word, afterwards 
succeeded by aAamyopla, 

“Hipas 88 Secpods Kab Healoror piyeis bed xarpds, wkddovros 7H unrpl 
tumtopery Suureiv, Kat Geouaxlas Boas “Onnpos remoinner, ob mapadexréoy 
dis tiv rékuy, 067° dy brovolais wexoinuévas, O61 kvev dbeovoidy. 
‘Orydp véos ody’ ols re uplves, 8,71 re dxdvo.a Kal 8 wh, AAR’ & By rmruKodros 
dy AdBp ev sail adits Bvoccmrd re Kal auerdorara gird ylyrectae 
(Plato, Repub 378). 

The idea of an intenor sense and concealed purpose in the ancient poets 
occurs several times in Plato (Theatet. c. 93, P. 180): wapd piv roy 
épxatar, mera rorfoews exixpurropive robs oAAous, &C. 3 also Protagor. 











CG 20, 

2 Pate Stoicum Homerum faciunt,—modo Epicureum,—modo Peri- 
pateticum,—modo Academicum. Apparet nihil horum esse in illo, quia 
omnia sunt.” (Seneca, Ep. 88.) Compare Plutarch, De Defectu Oracul. 
© 11-12, t. ii. p. 702, Wytt., and Julian, Orat, vii. p. 216 

2 Pausan. vill. 8, 2, ‘To the same purpose (Strabo, x. p. 474), allegory 
is admitted to a certain extent in the fables by Dionys. Halic, Ant. Rom. 
ii, 20. The fragment of the lost treatise of Plutarch, on the Platean 
festival of the Deedala, is very instructive respecting Grecian allegory 
fr m. ix. t. 5, P. 754-763, ed. Wytt.; ap. Euseb. Prepar. Evang. iii. 1). 

his doctrine is set forth in Macrobius (i. 2). He distinguishes be- 
tween fabula and fabulosa narratio: the former is fiction pure, intended 
cither fo amuse or to instruct—the latter is founded upontruth, either respect- 
ing human or respecting divine agency. The gods did not like to be 
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ancient fables! became more and more popular in the third and 
fourth centuries after the Christian cera, especially among the 


publicly talked of (according to his view) except under the respectful veil 
of a fable (the same feeling as that of Herodotus, which led him to refrain 
from inserting the lepot Adyu in his history). The supreme God, the 
tkyaddy, the xparov afrioy, could not be talked of in fables ; but the other 
pols, the aérial or ethereal powers, and the soul, might be, and ought to 

,, talked of in that manner alone. Only superior intellects ought to be 
admitted to a knowledge of the secret reality. ‘De Diis emteris, et de 
anim§, non frustra se, nec ut oblectent, ad fabulosa convertunt ; sed quia 
sciunt #nimicam esse nature apertam nudamque expositionen sui; quae 
sicut vulgaribus sensibus hominum intellectum sui, vario rerum tegmine 
operimentoque, subtraxit ; ita A prudentibus arcana sua voluit per fabulosa 
tractari . « « Adeo semper ita se et sciri et coli numina maluerunt, 
qualiter in valgus antiquitas fabulata est... . Secundum hzee Pythagoras 
ipse atque Empedocles, Parmenides quoque et Heraclides, de Diis fabulati 
sunt : nec secus Timzus,” Compare also Maximus Tyrius, dissert. x. and 
xxii, Arnobius exposes the allegorical interpretation as mere evasion, and 
roe the Pagans to literal historical fact (Adv. Gentes, v. p. 185, ed. 

im. ). 

Respecting the allegorical interpretation applied to the Greek fables, 
Bottiger_ (Die Kunst-Mythologie der Griechen, Abschn. ii. p. 176) ; 
Nitzsch (Heldensage der Griech. sect. 6, p. 78); Lobeck (Aglaopham. 
P #3355) 

1 According to the anonymous writer, ap. Westermann (Script, Myth. 

P. 328), every personal or denominated god may be construed in three 
Sinerent ways + either mpayparix@s (historically, as having been a kinj 
a man)—or yuxieés, in which theory Héré signifies the soul; “AathEoe, 
prudence ; Aphrodité, desire; Zeus, mind, &c.—or ororyeraxas, in which 
system Apollo signifies the sn; Poceiddn, the sea; Héré, the upper 
stratum Pike air, or ether ; Athéné, the lower or denser stratum ; Zeus, 
the upper hemisphere; Kronus, the lower, &e. This writer thinks that 
all the three principles of construction may be resorted to, each on its 
Proper occasion, and that neither of them excludes the others. It will be 
bre that the first is pure Euemerism ; the two latter are modes of 








arte ctlegorical construction of the gods and of the divine mythes is 
copiously applied in the treatises, both of Phurnutus and Sallustius, in 
Ghie'sciletion of aythologal writers. Sallis (eats the myher ws 
of divine origin, and the chief poets as inspired (CedArrrai): the gods were 


propitious to those who recounted worthy and creditable m mythes Fespecting 
favour his own 


them, and Sallustius prays that they will accept. with 
remarks (cap. 3 and 4, p. 245-251, Gale). He distri 
five classest theological, physical, ‘spiritual, material, and mized. He 
duieads the prtctien of Senko of the gots under the wall of allegé 
much ia the’ susie wey we Macrobius (ia the preceding note); be finde, 
moreover, « good excuse even for those mythes which imputed to the gods 
theft, adultery, outrages towards a father, and other enormities: such tales 
(he says) were eminently suiteble, since the mind must af once sea that the 
facts as told are not to be taten’as being themselves the real truth, but 
simply a8 a veil disguising some interior trath (p. 247)- 

Besides the life of Homer escribed to Plutarch (see Gale, p. 325-332), 
Horaclidés (not Heraclidés of Pontus) carries out the process of aliegoris: 
ing the Homeric mythes most earnestly and most systematically, The 
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new Platonic philosophers ; being both congenial to their 
orientalised turn of thought, and useful as a shield against the 
attacks of the Christians, . 

It was from the same strong necessity, of accommodating the 
old mythes to a new standard both of belief and of apprecia- 
tion, that both the historical and the allegorical schemes of 
transforming them arose ; the literal narrative being decomposed 
for the purpose of arriving at a base either of particular matter 
of fact, or of general physical or moral truth. Instructed men 
were commonly disposed to historicise only the heroic legends, 
and to allegorise more or less of the divine legends: the 
attempt of Euémerus to historicise the latter was for the most 
part denounced as irreligious, while that of Metrod6rus to 
allegorise the former met with no success. In allegorising 
moreover even the divine legends, it was usual to apply the 
scheme of allegory only to the inferior gods, though some of the 
great Stoic philosophers carried it further and allegorised all 
the separate personal gods, leaving only an all-pervading cosmic 
Mind,' essential as a co-efficient along with Matter, yet not 
application of the allegorsing theory is, in his view, the only way of rescu- 
ing Homer from the charge of scandalous impicty—xdorp yap hoéBncer, 
el wndiv hAdAmydpnoev (Hérac. im inzt. p. 407, Gale). He proves at length, 
that the destructive arrows of Apollo, in the first book of the Iliad, mean 
nothing at the bottom except a contagious plague, caused by the heat of 
ihe wanier ada da Goarshy Grud Cp #G-aEG. ALBERS, @ED darts 
down from Olympus at the moment when Achilles is about to draw his 
sword on Agamemn6n, and seizes him by the hair, is a personification 
of repentant prudence (p. 435).. The conspiracy against Zeus, which 
Homer (Iliad. i. 400) relates to have been formed by the Olympic gods, 
and defeated by the timely aid of Thetis and Briareus—the chains and. 
suspension imposed upon Héré—the casting of Héphsstos by Zeus out of 
Olympus, and his fall in Lémnus—the destruction of the Grecian wall by 
Poseidén, after the departure of the Greeks—the amorous scene between 
Zeus and Héré on Mount Gargarus—the distribution of the universe 
between Zeus, Poseid6n, and Hadés—all these he resolves into peculiar 
manifestations and conflicts of the elemental substances in nature. To the 
much-decried battle of the gods he gives a turn partly physical, partly 
ethical (p. 481). _In like manner he transforms and vindicates the adven- 
tures of the gods in the Odyssey: the wanderings of Odysseus, together 
with the Lotophagi, the Cycldps, Circé, the Sirens, Aolus, Scylla, &., 
he resolves into a series of temptations, imposed as a trial upon a man of 
wisdom and virtue, and emblematic of human life (p. 496). ‘The story of 
Arés, Aphrodit@ and Hépheestos, in the eighth book of the Odyssey, seens 
to perplex him more than any other: he offers two explanations, neither 
of which seems satisfactory even to himself (p. 494). 

1 See Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd edit. part 3, book 11, 
592; Varro ap. Augustin. Civitat. Dei, vi. 5, ix. 6; Cicero, 








. Deor. ii. 24-28, 
Chrysippus admitted the most important distinction between Zeus and 
the other gods (Plutarch, de Stoicor. Repugnant. p. 1052). 
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separable from Matter. But many pious pagans seem to have 
perceived that allegory pushed to this extent was fatal to all 
living religious faith,! inasmuch as it divested the gods of their 
character of Persons, sympathising with mankind and modifi- 
able in their dispositions according to the conduct and prayers 
of the believer: and hence they permitted themselves to 
employ allegorical interpretation only to some of the obnoxious 
legends connected with the superior gods, leaving the per- 
sonality of the latter unimpeached. 

One novelty, however, introduced seemingly by the philo- 
sopher Empedoklés and afterwards expanded by others, deserves 
notice, inasmuch as it modified considerably the old religious 
creed by drawing a pointed contrast between gods and demons, 
—a distinction hardly at all manifested in Homer, but recog- 
nised in the “Works and Days” of Hesiod.? Empedoklés 
widened the gap between the two, and founded upon it im- 
portant consequences. The gods were good, immortal, and 
powerful agents, having volition and intelligence, but without 
appetite, passion or infirmity ; the demons were of a mixed 
nature between gods and men, ministers and interpreters from 
the former to the latter, but invested also with an agency and 
dispositions of their own. Though not immortal, they were 
still long lived, and subject to the passions and propensities of 
men, so that there were among them beneficent and maleficent 
demons with every shade of intermediate difference. It had 


1 Plutarch. de Isid. et Osirid. c. 66, p. 3773 ¢. 70, p- 379. Compare 
on this subject O. Miller, Pro'egom. Myihol. p. 59 seg., and Eckermann, 
Lehrbuch der Religions Geschichte, vol. i. sect. ii. p. 46. 

2 Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 122 : to the same effect Pythagoras and Thalés 
(Diogen. Laért. viii, 32; and Plutarch, Placit. Philos. i. 8). 

The Hesiodic demons are all good: Athenagoras (Legat. Chr. p. 8) 
says that Thalés admitted a distinction between good and bad daemons, 
which seems very doubtful. 

3 The distinction between @eof and Aalyoves is especially set forth in the 
treatise of Plutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum, capp. 10, 12, 13, 15, &c. 
He seems to Suppose it traceable to the doctrine of Zoroaster or the Orphic 
mysteries, and he represents it as relieving the philosopher from great per- 
plexities ; for it was difficult to know where to draw the line in admitting 
or rejecting divine Providence: errors were committed sometimes in 
affirming God to be the cause of everything, at other times in supposing 
him to be the cause of nothing. "Exel 7d Bioploa ras xpnoréor cal wdxpt 
twav TH xpovolg, xadrerv, of piv obdevds dwras thy Bedv, of 3} duod Ti 

yrey alrioy owivres, doroxoia: Toi perplou kal xpéovros. Eb dv oby 
Adyouaw ol Adyovres, Bri TAdray 7d Tals yervepdrars xordrqowy dmoKelyevor 
oroixeiov eevpas, & viv SAny wal dbow xadrodow, roAAmY dwhrAake Kal 
peyidey dxopiay rods girocdgous’ euot 88 Boxcar wAciovas Adoat Kal 
uelCovas dnoplas of rd ray Baidvar yévos ev phoy bev Kal avOpdwey, ial 
apdxoy TWh thy nowevlay 4usv obvaryey els tabrd eal cvvarrdy, dtevpdrres 
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been the mistake (according to these philosophers) of the old 
mythes to ascribe to the gods proceedings really belonging to 
the demons, who were always the immediate communicants 
with mortal nature, inspiring prophetic power to the priestesses 
of the oracles, sending dreams and omens, and perpetually 
interfering either for good or for evil. The wicked and violent 
daemons, having committed many enormities, had thus some- 
times incurred punishment from the gods: besides which, their 
bad dispositions had imposed upon men the necessity of 
appeasing them by religious ceremonies of a kind acceptable to 
such beings; hence the human sacrifices, the violent, cruel, 
and obscene exhibitions, the wailings and fastings, the tearing 
and eating of raw flesh, which it had become customary to 
practise on various consecrated occasions, and especially in the 
Dionysiac solemnities. Moreover, the discreditable actions 
imputed to the gods,—the terrific combats, the Typhonic and 
Titanic convulsions, the rapes, abductions, flight, servitude, and 
concealment,—all these were really the doings and sufferings of 


bad demons, placed far below the sovereign agency—equable, 
undisturbed, and unpolluted—of the immortal gods. The action 


(c. 10). ‘H Bapdrer goers Kxovea nal xd¥os Ormrod nab Geod Bévayer 
(c._13). 

Ele ‘hp, ds dv dvipdrrots, na daluoow dperiis Siapopad, nal rod wabqrixod 
nal dAdyou tots way doers nal duavpdy Ure Aclpavor, Goxep xeplrTrapa, 
rois 8¢ oAd xa) SvoxatdoBeotoy Evert, Gv Txvn Kal cUpBodra woAAaXOD 
Gvalas nat rererad Kad prodoyla: oCovai Kad Rapuadrrovaw évducnapuera 
(ib.): compare Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir. 25, p. 360. 

Kal phy boas ky re wbdors Kal Suvois A€youss Kal &8oves, rodro 
uly &prayds, robro 3% wAdvas Gedy, xpiyers te xal puybs Ka) Aarpelas, ob 
Geav cial GAAS Baipsvay wahuara, &c, (c. 15): also c. 23; also de Isid. 
et Osir. c. 25, p. 366. 

Human sacrifices and other objectionable rites are excused, as necessary 
for the purpose of averting the anger of bad demons (c. 14-15). 

Empedoklés is represented as the first author of the doctrine which 
imputed vicious and abominable dispositions to many of the daemons (c. 15, 
16, 17, 20), robs elcayoudvous ixd “Euredoxdtous dalyovas; expelled from 
heaven by the gods, @ehAaror xa) obpavorereis (Plutarch, De Vitand. Aér. 
Alien. p. 830); followed by Plato, Xenokratés and Chrysippus, ¢. 17: 
compare Plato (Apolog. Socrat. p. 27 ; Politic. p. 271 ; Symposion, c. 28. 
P. 203), though he seems to treat the dalyoves as defective and mutable 
beings, rather than actively malcficent. Xenokratés represents some of 
them both as wicked and powerfal in a high degree :—Eevoxodrns xal tay 
Suepay rhs dxoppdias, wal rav Soprav Boat wrmyds Twas } Kowerods, 
vnorelas,  dvapnplas, # alexporoylay Exovow, ofre Gedy Tywais obre 
Saipdvov oleras mporhnev xXpnoray, arr’ elvar picers ey TE repiexovre 
amerinas udy nal loxupas, Buarpérous 32 kal exudpernis, al yalpover reir 
ToLobToLs, Kal TUYXdvavTaL mp ds ODGeY BAAD XeTpoy TPemoyTaL 
(Plutarch, De Isid. ét Osir. c. 26, p. 361; Question. Rom. p. 283): 
compare Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. i. p. 62. 
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of such demons upon mankind was fitful and intermittent: 
they sometimes perished or changed their local abode, so that 
oracles which had once been inspired became after a time for- 
saken and disfranchised.! 

This distinction between gods and demons appeared to save 
in a great degree both the truth of the old legends and the 
dignity of the gods: it obviated the necessity of pronouncing 
either that the gods were unworthy, or the legends untrue. 
Yet although devised for the purpose of satisfying a more 
scrupulous religious sensibility, it was found inconvenient 
afterwards when assailants arose against paganism generally. 
For while it abandoned as indefensible a large portion of what 
had once been genuine faith, it still retained the same word 
damons with an entirely altered signification. The Christian 
writers in their controversies found ample warrant among the 
earlier pagan authors? for treating all the gods as demons—and 
not less ample warrant among the /afer pagans for denouncing 
the demons generally as evil beings.* 

Such were the different modes in which the ancient mythes 
were treated, during the literary life of Greece, by the four 
classes above named—poets, logographers, historians and 
philosophers. 

Literal acceptance, and unconscious, uninquiring faith, such 
as they had obtained from the original auditors to whom they 
were addressed, they now found only among the multitude— 
alike retentive of traditional feeling‘ and fearful of criticising 

1 Plutarch, De Defect. Orac. c. 15, p. 418. Chrysippus admitted, 
among the various conceivable causes to account for the existence of evil, 
the supposition ‘of some negligent and reckless daemons, 3amdvia pavda éy 
ols 7 byri ylvovras: cal eydnréat duércr (Plutarch, De Stoicor. Repug- 
nant. p. 1051). A distinction, which I do not fully understand, between 
Geol and Balyoves, was also adopted among the Lokrians at Opus: daluov 
with them seems to have been equivalent to fpws (Plutarch, Question. 
Gree. c. 6, p. 292): see the note above. e 

4 Tatian. adv. Grecos, c. 20; Clemens Alexandrin. Admonit, ad Gentes, 
p. 26-29, Sylb.; Minuc. Felix. Octav. c. 26. ‘Isti igitur impuri 
spiritus, ut ostensum a Magis, a philosophis, a Platone, sub statuis et 
imaginibus consecreti delitescunt, et afflatu suo quasi auctoritatem pre- 
sentis numinis consequuntur,” &. ‘This, like so many other of the 
aggressive arguments of the Christians against paganism, was take from 
the pagan philosophers themselves. 

Lactantius, De Vera PhilosophiA, iv. “Ergo iidem sunt Daemones, 
quos fatentur execrandos esse: iidem Dii, quibus supplicant. Si nobis 
credendum esse non putant, credant Homero; qui summum illum Jovem 
Damonibus aggregzvit,” &c. 

® See vol. i. chap. ii., the remarks on the Hesiodic Theogony. 

“ A destructive inundation took place at Pheneus in Arcadia, seemingly 
in the time of Plutarch : the subterranean outlet (dpa(pay) of the river had 
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the proceedings of the gods! But with instructed men they 
became rather subjects of respectful and curious analysis— 
all agreeing that the Word as tendered to them was inadmissible, 
yet all equally convinced thet it contained important meaning, 
though hidden yet not undiscoverable. A very large propor- 
tion of the force of Grecian intellect was engaged in searching 
after this unknown base, by guesses, in which sometimes the 
principle of semi-historical interpretation was assumed, some- 
times that of allegorical, without any collateral evidence in 
either case, and without possibility of verification. Out of 
the one assumption grew a string of allegorised phenomenal 
truths, out of the other a long series of seeming historical 
events and chronological persons—both elicited from the 
transformed mythes and from nothing else. 

The utmost which we accomplish by means of the semi- 


become blocked up, and the inhabitants ascribed the stoppage to the anger 
of Apollo, who had been provoked by the stealing of the Pythian tripod 
by Héraklés : the latter had carried the tripod to Pheneus and deposited it 
there. "Ap' oBy ode drowdrepos robruy 8 ‘AwdAAwy, ef Sevedras dmdddvor 
ods vor, duppdtas rd Bdpadpor, xed xaraxAtoas thr xépay Ieavay aitdv, 
Bri xpd xirlev Erav, &s pao, 8 ‘Hpaxdis avarxdcas rbv rpleoda Toy 
parrixdy els devedy axhveyxe; (Plutarch. de Sera Numin. Vindict4, p. 5575 
compare Pausan. viii. 14, 1). The expression of Plutarch that the abstrac- 
tion of the tripod by Héraklés had taken place rovo years before, is that of 
the critic, who thinks it needful to historicise and chronologise the genuine 
legend ; which, to an inhabitant of Pheneus at the time of the inundation, 
was doubtless as little questioned as if the theft of Héraklés had been laid 
in the preceding generation. 

Agaticies Of Syracuse committed depredations on the coasts of Ithaca 
and Korkyra: the excuse which he offered was, that Odysseus had come 
to Sicily and blinded Polyphémus, and that on his return he had been 
kindly received by the Pheakians (Plutarch, ib.). 

This is doubtless a jest, either made by Agathoclés, or more probably 
invented for him; but it is founded upon a popular beliei, 

1 ¢ Sanctiusque et reverentius visum, de actis Deorum credere quam 
scire.” (Tacit. Gergan. c. 34.) 

Aristidés, however, represents the Homeric theology (whether he would 
have included the Hesiodic we do not know) as believed quite literally 
among the multitude in his time, ‘the second century after Christianity 
(Aristid. Orat. iii. p. 25). "Awopa, Bap xdre xh pe Biablcta pe? iuav, 
wérepa bs Tols woAAGs Bonet nol ‘Ophpy 88 ovvBone, Ody ralhuara 
cupmeotivar kal Huds, ofov *Apios Serna xa “AxdAdwvos Onrelas Kal 
‘Hgalorov plyeis es Cddacoay, ofrw 88 nal "Ivois xn Kal vyis Twas. 
Compare Lucian, Zebs Tpayados, c. 20, and De Luctu, c. 2; Dionys. 
Halicar. A. R. ii, p. 90, Sylb. 

Kallimachus (Hymn. ad Jov. 9) distinctly denied the statement of the 
Kretans that they possessed in Kréte the tomb of Zens, and treated it as an 
instance of Kretan mendacity ; while Celsus did not deny it, but explained 
it in some figurative manner—alvirrdueros rpoxids brovolas (Origen. cont. 
Celsum, iii. p. 137). 
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historical theory even in its most successful applications, is, 
that after leaving out from the mythical narrative all that is 
miraculous or high-coloured or extravagant, we arrive at a 
series of credible incidents—incidents which may, perhaps, 
have really occurred, and against which no intrinsic presumption 
can be raised. This is exactly the character of a well-written 
modern novel (as, for example, several among the compositions 
of Defoe), the whole story of which is such as may well have 
occurred in real life: it is plausible fiction and nothing beyond. 
To raise plausible fiction up to the superior dignity of truth, 
some positive testimony or positive ground of inference must 
be shown ; even the highest measure of intrinsic probability 
is not alone sufficient. A man who tells us that on the day 
of the battle of Plateea, rain fell on the spot of ground where 
the city of New York now stands, will neither deserve nor 
obtain credit, because he can have had no means of positive 
knowledge ; though the statement is not in the slightest degree 
improbable. On the other hand, statements in themselves 
very improbable may well deserve belief, provided they be 
supported by sufficient positive evidence. Thus the canal 
dug by order of Xerxés across the promontory of Mount Athos, 
and the sailing of the Persian fleet through it, is a fact which I 
believe, because it is well-attested—notwithstanding its re- 
markable improbability, which so far misled Juvenal as to 
induce him to single out the narrative as a glaring example 
of Grecian mendacity.! Again, many critics have observed 
that the general tale of the Trojan war (apart from the super- 
human agencies) is not more improbable than that of the 
crusades, which every one admits to be an historical fact. 
But (even if we grant this position, which is only true toa 
small extent), it is not sufficient to show an analogy between 
the two cases in respect to negative presumptions alone ; 
the analogy ought to be shown to hold between them in respect 
to positive certificate also. The crusades are a curious 
phenomenon in history, but we accept them nevertheless as 
an unquestionable fact, because the antecedent improbability 
is surmounted by adequate contemporary testimony. When 
the like testimony, both in amount and kind, is produced 
to establish the historical reality of the Trojan war, we shall 
not hesitate to deal with the two events on the same footing. 
In applying the semi-historical theory to Grecian mythical 
3 Juvenal, Sat. x. 174— 





“Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, et quantum Gracia mendax 
Audet in historia,” &c. 
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narrative, it has been often forgotten that a certain strength 
of testimony, or positive ground of belief, must first be tendered, 
before we can be called upon to discuss the antecedent prob- 
ability or improbability of the incidents alleged. The belief 
of the Greeks themselves, without the smallest aid of special 
or contemporary witnesses, has been tacitly assumed as sufficient 
to support the case, provided only sufficient deduction be made 
from the mythical narratives to remove all antecedent im- 
probabilities. It has been taken for granted that the faith 
of the people must have rested originally upon some particular 
historical event, involving the identical persons, things and 
places which the original mythes exhibit, or at least the most 
prominent among them. But when we examine the psycha- 
gogic influences predominant in the society among whom this 
belief originally grew up, we shall see that their belief is of 
little or no evidentiary value, and that the growth and diffusion 
of it may be satisfactorily explained without supposing any 
special basis of matters of fact. The popular faith, so far 
as it counts for anything, testifies in favour of the entire and 
literal mythes, which are now universally rejected as incredible. 


1 Colonel Sleeman observes respecting the Hindoo historical mind— 
“History to this people is all a fairy tale” (Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Official! vol. i. ch. ix. p. 70). And again, The popular poem 
of the Ramaen describes the abduction of the heroine by the monster king 
of Ceylon, Rawun; and her recovery by means of the monkey general 
Hunnooman. Every word of this poem the people assured me was 
written, if not by the hand of the Deity himself, at least by his inspiration, 
which was the same thing—and it must consequently be true. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, among the Hindoos, implicitly believe, not only every 
word of the poem, but every word of every poem that has ever been 
written in Sanscrit. If you ask a man whether he really believes any very 
egregious absurdity quoted from these books, he replies, with the greatest 
naivete in the world, Is it not written in the book, and how should it be 
there written, if not true? The Hindoo religion reposes upon an entire 
prosieasian, of mind,—that continual and habitual surrender of the reasoning: 

culties, which we are accustomed to make occasionally, while engaged at 
the theatre, or in the perusal of works of fiction. We allow the ‘scenes, 
characters, and incidents, to pass before our mind's eye, and move our 
feelings—without stopping a moment to ask whether they are real or true. 
‘There is only this difference—that with people of education among us, even 
in such short intervals of illusion or abandon, any extravagance in the 
acting, or flagrant improbability in the fiction, destroys the charm, breaks 
the spell by which we have been so mysteriously bound, and restores us to 
reason and the realities of ordinary life. With the Hindoos, on the con- 
trary, the greater the improbability, the more monstrous and preposterous 
the fiction—the greater is the charm it has over their minds 3 and the 
greater their learning in the Sanscrit, the more are they under the influence 
of this charm. Believing all to be written by the Deity, or under his 
inspirations, and the men and things of former days to have been very 
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We have thus the very minimum of positive proof, and the 
maximum of negative presumption : we may diminish the latter 
by conjectural omissions and interpolations, but we cannot 
by any artifice increase the former: the narrative ceases to 
be incredible, but it still remains uncertified,—a mere common- 
place possibility. Nor is fiction always, or essentially, extrava- 
gant and incredible. It is often not only plausible and 
coherent, but even more like truth (if a paradoxical phrase may 
be allowed) than truth itself, Nor can we, in the absence 
of any extrinsic test, reckon upon any intrinsic mark to dis- 
criminate the one from the other. 


different from men and things of the present day, and the heroes of these 
fables to have been demigods, or people endowed with powers far superior 
to those of the ordinary men of their own day—the analogies of nature are 
never for a moment considered ; nor do questions of probability, or possi- 
bility, according to those analogies, ever obtrude to dispel the charm with 
which they are so pleasingly bound. They go on through life reading and 
talking of these monstrous fictions, which shock the taste and understanding 
of other nations, without ever questioning the truth of one single incident, 
or hearing it questioned. There was a time, and that not far distant, when 
it was the same in England, and in every other European nation ; and 
there are, Iam afraid, some parts of Europe where it is so still. But the 
Hindoo faith, so far as religious questions are concemed, is not more 
capacious or absurd than that of the Greeks or Romans in the days of 
Socrates or Cicero; the only difference is, that among the Hindoos a 

eater number of the questions which interest mankind are brought under 
the head of religion.” (Sleeman, Rambles, &c., vol. i, ch. xxvi. p, 227: 
compare vol. ii. ch. v. p. 513 viii. p. 07). 

1 Lord Lyttelton, in commenting on the tales of the Irish bards, in his 
History of Henry II., has the following just remarks (book iv. vol. 
p. 13, quarto): ‘“One may reasonably suppose that in MSS. written since 
the Irish received the Roman letters from St. Patrick, some traditional 
truths recorded before by the bards in their unwritten poems may have 
been preserved to our times. Yet these cannot be so separated from many 
fabulous stories derived from the same sources, asto obtain a firm credit ; it 
not being sufficient to establish the authority of suspected traditions, that 
they can be shown not to be so improbable or absurd as others with which 
they are mixed—since there may be specious as well as senseless fictions. 
Nor can a poet or bard, who lived in the sixth or seventh centary after 
Christ, if his poem is still extant, be any voucher for facts supposed to have 
happened before the incarnation ; though his evidence (allowing for poetical 
licence) may be received on such matters as come within his own time, or 
the remembrance of old men with whom he conversed. The most judicious 
historians pay no regard to the Welch or British traditions delivered by 
Geofirey of Monmouth, though it is not impossible but that some of these 
may be true.” 

¢ definition of a mythe given by Plutarch coincides exactly with a 
ious fiction: ‘O pios elvas Boiderar Abyos pevdhs eouds adndwe 
Protas Bellone an pace clariores fuerunt Athenienses, p. 348). 

“Der Grund-Trieb des Mythus (Creuzer justly expresses it) das Gedachte 

in ein Geschehenes umzusetzen.” (Symbolik der Alten Welt, sect. 43, 


P- 99.) 
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In the semi-historical theory respecting Grecian mythical 
narrative, the critic unconsciously transports into the Homeric 
age those habits of classification and distinction, and that 
standard of acceptance or rejection, which he finds current 
in his own. Amongst us the distinction between historical 
fact and fiction is highly valued as well as familiarly understood : 
we have a long history of the past, deduced from a study 
of contemporary evidences ; and we have a body of fictitious 
literature, stamped with its own mark and interesting in its 
own way. But this Aistorical sense, now so deeply rooted 
in the modern mind that we find a difficulty in conceiving any 
people to be without it, is the fruit of records and inquiries, 
first applied to the present, and then preserved and studied by 
subsequent generations; while in a society which has not 
yet formed the habit of recording its present, the real facts of 
the past can never be known ; the difference between attested 
matter of fact and plausible fiction—between truth and that 
which is like truth—can neither be discerned nor sought for. 
Yet it is precisely upon the supposition that this distinction is 
present to men’s habitual thoughts, that the semi-historical 
theory of the mythes is grounded. 

It is perfectly true, as has often been stated, that the Grecian 
epic contains what are called traditions respecting the past— 
the larger portion of it indeed consists of nothing else. But 
what are these traditions? They are the matter of those songs 
and stories which have acquired hold on the public mind; 
they are the creations of the poets and storytellers themselves, 
each of whom finds some pre-existing, and adds others of 
his own, new and previously untold, under the impulse and 
authority of the inspiring Muse. Homer doubtless found many 
songs and stories current with respect to the siege of Troy; 
he received and transmitted some of these traditions, re-cast 
and transformed others, and enlarged the whole mass by new 
creations of his own. To the subsequent poets, such as 
Arktinus and Leschés, these Homeric creations formed portions 
of pre-existing tradition, with which they dealt in the same 
manner}; so that the whole mass of traditions constituting the 
tale of Troy became larger and larger with each successive 
contributor. To assume a generic difference between the older 
and the newer strata of tradition—to treat the former as morsels 
of history, and the latter as appendages of fiction—is an 
hypothesis gratuitous at the least, not to say inadmissible. 
For the farther we travel back into the past, the more do 
we recede from the clear day of positive history, and the deeper 
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do we plunge into the unsteady twilight and gorgeous clouds 
of fancy and feeling. It was one of the agreeable dreams 
of the Grecian epic, that the man who travelled far enough 
northward beyond the Rhipean mountains, would in time 
reach the delicious country and genial climate of the virtuous 
Hyperboreans—the votaries and favourites of Apollo, who 
dwelt in the extreme north beyond the chilling blasts of Boreas. 
Now the hope that we may, by carrying our researches up 
the stream of time, exhaust the limits of fiction, and land 
ultimately upon some points of solid truth, appears to me 
no less illusory than this northward journey in quest of the 
Hyperborean elysium. 

The general disposition to adopt the semi-historical theory 
as to the genesis of Grecian mythes, arises in part from re- 
luctance in critics to impute to the mythopceic ages extreme 
credulity or fraud ; together with the usual presumption, that 
where much is believed some portion of it must be true. There 
would be some weight in these grounds of reasoning, if the 
ages under discussion had been supplied with records and 
accustomed to critical inquiry. But amongst a people un- 
provided with the former and strangers to the latter, credulity . 
is naturally at its maximum, as well in the narrator himself 
as in his hearers. The idea of deliberate fraud is moreover 
inapplicable,' for if the hearers are disposed to accept what 
is related to them as a revelation from the Muse, the estrus 
of composition is quite sufficient to impart a similar persuasion 
to the poet whose mind is penetrated with it. The belief 
of that day can hardly be said to stand apart by itself as an 
act of reason. It becomes confounded with vivacious imagina- 
tion and earnest emotion; and in every case where these 
mental excitabilities are powerfully acted upon, faith ensues 


1 In reference to the loose statements of the Highlanders, Dr. Johnson 
observes—" He that goes into the Highlands witha mind naturally ‘acquies- 
cent, and a credulity eager for wonders, may perhaps come back with an 
opinion very different from mine; for the inhabitants, knowing the 
ignorance of all strangers in their language and antiquities, are perhaps not 
very scrupulous adherents to truth: yet I do not say that they deliberately 
speak studied falsehood, or have a settled purpose to deceive. They have 
acquired and considered little, and do not always feel their own ignorance. 
They are not much accustomed to be interrogated by others, and seem 
never to have thought of interrogating themselves ; so that if they do not 
know what they tell to be true, they likewise do not distinctly rceive it to be 
false. Mr. Boswell was very diligent in his inquiries, and the result of his 
investigations was, that the answer to the second question was commonly 
such as nullified the answer to the first.” (Journey to the Western Islands, 
Pp. 272, Ist edit, 1775.) 
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unconsciously and as a matter of course. How active and 
Prominent such tendencies were among the early Greeks, the 
extraordinary beauty and originality of their epic poetry may 
teach us. 

It is, besides, a presumption far too largely and indiscrimin- 
ately applied, even in our own advanced age, that where 
much is believed, something must necessarily be true—that 
accredited fiction is always traceable to some basis of historical 
truth! ‘The influence of imagination and feeling is not con- 
fined simply to the process of retouching, transforming, or 
magnifying narratives originally founded on fact; it will often 
create new narratives of its own, without any such preliminary 
basis. Where there is any general body of sentiment pervading 
men living in society, whether it be religious or political—love, 
admiration or antipathy—all incidents tending to illustrate that 
sentiment are eagerly welcomed, rapidly circulated and (as a 
general rule) easily accredited. If real incidents are not at 
hand, impressive fictions will be provided to satisfy the demand. 
The perfect harmony of such fictions with the prevalent feeling 
stands in the place of certifying testimony, and causes men to 
hear them not merely with credence, but even with delight. 
To call them in question and require proof, is a task which 
cannot be undertaken without incurring obloquy. Of such 
tendencies in the human mind abundant evidence is furnished 
by the innumerable religious legends which have acquired 
currency in various parts of the world, and of which no country 
was more fertile than Greece—legends which derived their 
origin, not from special facts misreported and exaggerated, but 
from pious feelings pervading the society, and translated into 
narrative by forward and imaginative minds—legends, in which 
not merely the incidents, but often even the personages are 
unreal, yet in which the generating sentiment is conspicuously 
discernible, providing its own matter as well as its own form. 
Other sentiments also, as well as the religious, provided they 
be fervent and widely diffused, will find expression in current 
narrative, and become portions of the general public belief. 
Every celebrated and notorious character is the source of a 
thousand fictions exemplifying his peculiarities. And if it be 
true, as I think present observation may show us, that such 
creative agencies are even now visible and effective, when the 
materials of genuine history are copious and critically studied 

1 I considered this position more at large in an article in the West- 
minster Review for May 1843, on Nicbuhes Greek Legends, with which 
article much in the present chapter will be found to coincide. 
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—much more are we warranted in concluding that in ages 
destitute of records, strangers to historical testimony, and full 
of belief in divine inspiration both as to the future and as to 
the past, narratives purely fictitious will acquire ready and 
uninquiring credence, provided only they be plausible and in 
harmony with the. preconceptions of the auditors, 

The allegorical interpretation of the mythes has been by 
several learned investigators, especially by Creuzer, connected 
with the hypothesis of an ancient and highly instructed body 
of priests, having their origin either in Egypt or in the East, 
and communicating to the rude and barbarous Greeks religious, 
physical and historical knowledge under the veil of symbols. 
Ata time (we are told) when language was yet in its infancy, 
visible symbols were the most vivid means of acting upon the 
minds of ignorant hearers: the next step was to pass to sym- 
bolical language and expressions—for a plain and literal 
exposition, even if understood at all, would at least have been 
listened to with indifference, as not corresponding with any 
mental demand. In such allegorising way, then, the early 
priests set forth their doctrines respecting God, nature and 
humanity—a refined monotheism and a theological philosophy 
—and to this purpose the earliest mythes were turned. But 
another class of mythes, more popular and more captivating, 
grew up under the hands of the poets—mythes purely epical, 
and descriptive of real or supposed past events. The allegorical 
mythes, being taken up by the poets, insensibly became con- 
founded in the same category with the purely narrative mythes 
—the matter symbolised was no longer thought of, while the 
symbolising words came to be construed in their own literal 
meaning—and the basis of the early allegory, thus lost among 
the general public, was only preserved as a secret among various 
religious fraternities, composed of members allied together by 
initiation in certain mystical ceremonies, and administered by 
hereditary families of presiding priests. In the Orphic and 
Bacchic sects, in the Eleusinian and Samothracian mysteries, 
was thus treasured up the secret doctrine of the old theological 
and philosophical mythes, which had once constituted the 
primitive legendary stock of Greece, in the hands of the original 
priesthood and in ages anterior to Homer. Persons who 
had gone through the preliminary ceremonies of initiation, were 
permitted at length to hear, though under strict obligation of 
secrecy, this ancient religious and cosmogonic doctrine, reveal- 
ing the destination of man and the certainty of posthumous 
rewards and punishments—all disengaged from the corruptions 

VOL. IL G 
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of poets, as well as from the symbols and allegories under 
which they still remained buried in the eyes of the vulgar. 
The mysteries of Greece were thus traced up to the earliest 
ages, and represented as the only faithful depositary channels 
of that purer theology and physics which had originally been 
communicated, though under the unavoidable inconvenience 
of a symbolical expression, by an enlightened priesthood coming 
from abroad to the then rude barbarians of the country. 

But this theory, though advocated by several learned men, 


1 For this general character of the Grecian mysteries with their concealed 
treasure of doctrine, see Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses, book ii. 
sect. 4. 

Payne Knight, On the symbolical Language of ancient Art and Mytho- 
logy, sect. 6, 10, 11, 40, &c. : 

‘Saint Croix, Recherches sur les Mystéres du Paganisme, sect. 3, p. 106; 
sect. 4, Pp. 404, &c. ‘ 2 

Creuser, Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Volker, sect. 2, 3 23, 39, 
42, &c. Meiners and Heeren adopt generally the same view, though there 
are many divergencies of opinion between these different authors, on a 
subject essentially obscure. Warburton maintained that the interior 
doctrine communicated in the mysteries was the existence of one Supreme 
Divinity, combined with the Euemeristic creed, that the pagan gods had 
been mere men. 

See Clemens Alex. Strom. v. p. 592, Sylb. 

‘The view taken by Hermann of the ancient Grecian mythology is in 
many points similar to that of Creuzer, though with some considerable 
difference. He thinks that it is an aggregate of doctrine—philosophical, 
theological, physical, and moral—expressed under a scheme of systematic 
personifications, each person being called by a name significant of the 
function personified: this doctrine was imported from the East into 
Greece, where the poets, retaining or translating the names, but forgetting 
their meaning and connexion, distorted the primitive stories, the sense of 
which came to be retained only in the ancient mysteries. ‘That true sense, 
however (he thinks), may be recovered by a careful analysis of the signifi- 
cant names: and his two dissertations (De Mythologia Graecorum Anti- 
quissimé, in the Opuscula, vol. ii.) exhibit a specimen of this systematic 
expansion of stymol into narrative. The dissent from Creuzer is set 
forth in their published correspondence, especially in his concluding “ Brief 
an Crewer ber das Wesen und die Behandlung der Mythologie,” Leipeig, 
1819. The following citation from his Latin dissertation sets forth his 
general doctrine— 

Hermann, De Mythologid Grecorum Antiquissim4, p. 4 (Opuscula, 
vol. ii. p. 171) :—"* Videmus rerum divinarum humanarumque scientiam ex 
Asia per Lyciam migrantem in Europam: videmus fabulosos poétas pere- 

tinam doctrinam, monstruoso tumore orientis sive exutam, sive nondum 
indutam, quasi de integro Greec& specie procreantes  videmus potas illos, 
quorum omnium vera nomina nominibus—ab arte, qué clarebant, petitis— 
obliterata sunt, diu in Thracid heerentes, raroque tandem etiam cum aliis 
Gracize partibus commercio junctos : qualis Pamphus, non ipse Atheniensis, 
Atheniensibus hymnos Deorum fecit.  Videmus denique retrusam paulatim 
in mysteriorum ‘secretam illam sapientum doctrinam, vitiatam religionum 
perturbatione, corruptam inscitié interpretum, obscuratam levitate amceniora, 
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has been shown to be unsupported and erroneous. It implies 
a mistaken view both of the antiquity and the purport of the 
mysteries, which cannot be safely carried up even to the age of 
Hesiod, and which, though imposing and venerable as religious 
ceremonies, included no recondite or esoteric teaching. 

The doctrine supposed to have been originally symbolised 
and subsequently overclouded, in the Greek mythes, was in 


sectantium—adeo ut eam ne illi quidem intelligerent, qui hereditariam a 
prioribus poésin colentes, quum ingenii prestantia omnes prestinguerent, 
tanta illos oblivione merserunt, ut ipsi sint primi auctores omnis eruditionis 
habiti.” 

Hermann thinks, however, that by pursuing the suggestions of etymo- 
logy, vestiges may still be discovered, and something like « history com- 
piled, of Grecian belief as it stood anterior to Homer and Hesiod :—“‘ est 
autem in hac omni ratione judicio maxime opus, quia non testibus res 
agitur, sed ad interpretandi solertiam omnia revocanda sunt” (p. 172). To 
the same general purpose the French work of M. Eméric David, Recherches 
sur le Dieu Jupiter—reviewed by O. Miller: see the Kleine Schriften of 
the latter, vol. ii. p. 82. 

Mr. Bryant has also employed a profusion of learning, and numerous 
etymological conjectures, to resolve the Greek mythes into mistakes, 
perversions, and mutilations, of the exploits and doctrines of oriental 
tribes long-lost and by-gone,—Amonians, Cuthites, Arkites, &c. “It was 
Noah (he thinks) who was represented under the different names of Thoth, 
Hermés, Menés, Osiris, Zeuth, Atlas, Phoréneus, Prométheus, to which 
list a further number of great extents might be added: the Nods of Anaxa- 
goras was in reality the patriarch Noah” (Ant. Mythol. vol. ii. pp. 253, 
272). ‘*The Cuthites or Amonians, descendants of Noah, settled in 
Greece from the east, celebrated for their skill in building and the arts” 
(ib. i. p. $025 ii. p. 187). ‘The greatest part of the Grecian theology 
arose from misconception and blunders, the stories concerning their gods 
and heroes were founded on terms misinterpreted or abused” (ib. i, 
P- 452). “ The number of different actions ascribed to the various Grecian 
gods or heroes all relate to one people or family, and are at bottom one 
and the same history” (ib. ii. ie 57). ‘The fables of Prométheus and 
Tityus were taken from ancient Amonian temples, from hieroglyphies mis- 
understood and badly explained” (i. p. 426) : see especially vol. ii. p. 160, 

1 The Anti-Symbolik of Voss, and still more the Aglaophanus of 
Lobeck, are full of instruction on the subject of thi Supposed interior 
doctrine, and on the ancient mysteries in gen ter treatise 
especially is not less distinguished for its judicious and circumspect 
criticism than for its copious learning. 

Mr. Halhed (Preface to the Gentoo Code of Laws, p. xiii.—xiv.) has 
good observations on the vanity of all attempts to allegorise the Hindu 
mythology: he observes, with perfect trath, “The vulgar and illiterate 
have always understood the mythology of their country in its literal sense : 
and there was a time to every nation, when the highest rank in it was equally 
vulgar and illiterate with the lowest. . . . A Hindu esteemsthe astonishing 
miracles attributed to a Brima, or a Kishen, as facts of the most indu- 
bitable authenticity, and the relation of them as most strictly historical.” 

Compare also Gibbon’s remarks on the allegorising tendencies of the 
later Platonists (Hist. Decl. and Fall, vol. iv. p. 71). 
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reality first intruded into them by the unconscious fancies of 
later interpreters. It was one of the various roads which 
instructed men took to escape from the literal admission of 
the ancient mythes, and to arrive at some new form of belief, 
more consonant with their ideas of what the attributes and 
character of the gods ought to be. It was one of the ways of 
constituting, by help of the mysteries, a philosophical religion 
apart from the general public, and of connecting that distinc- 
tion with the earliest periods of Grecian society. Such a dis- 
tinction was both avowed and justified among the superior 
men of the later pagan world. Varro and Scevola distributed 
theology into three distinct departments,—the mythical or 
fabulous, the civil, and the physical. The first had its place in 
the theatre, and was left without any interference to the poets ; 
the second belonged to the city or political community as such, 
—it comprised the regulation of all the public worship and 
religious rites, and was consigned altogether to the direction of 
the magistrate ; the third was the privilege of philosophers, but 
was reserved altogether for private discussion in the schools 
apart from the general public.! As a member of the city, the 
philosopher sympathised with the audience in the theatre, and 
took a devout share in the established ceremonies, nor was he 
justified in trying what he heard in the one or saw in the other 
by his own ethical standard. But in the private assemblies of 
instructed or inquisitive men, he enjoyed the fullest liberty of 
canvassing every received tenet, and of broaching his own 
theories unreservedly, respecting the existence and nature of 
the gods. By these discussions the activity of the philosophical 
mind was maintained and truth elicited ; but it was such truth 
as the body of the people ought not to hear, lest their faith in 


1 Varro, ap. Augustin, De Civ. Dei, iv. 27; vi. §-6. “Dicis fabulosos 
Deos accommodatos esse ad theatrum, naturales ad mundum, civiles ad 





elvai 7d Athov bmdp Deady dxodoal re bp08, nal éyxparels yerécOat abray. 

The triple division of Varo is reproduced in Plutarch, Amatoriu,p. 763, 
aa ply ybder, 7h 82 rue, 7.8 Abyp, wlevur  Apxiis Kenner ris B oly wend 
Gedy BbEqr eel wavrdworwy dyeudrer nal BBloxaho yeyiracy ude of re 
worgral, eit ol vepblere:, nal eplres, of pidioogos. 
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their own established religious worship should be overthrown. 
In thus distinguishing the civil theology from the fabulous, 
Varro was enabled to cast upon the poets all the blame of the 
objectionable points in the popular theology, and to avoid the 
necessity of pronouncing censure on the magistrates ; who (he 
contended) had made as good a compromise with the settled 
prejudices of the public as the case permitted. 

The same conflicting sentiments which led the philosophers 
to decompose the divine mythes into allegory, impelled the 
historians to melt down the heroic mythes into something like 
continuous political history, with a long series of chronology 
calculated upon the heroic pedigrees. The one process as well 
as the other was interpretative guesswork, proceeding upon un- 
authorised assumptions, and without any verifying test or evi- 
dence. While it frittered away the characteristic beauty of the 
mythe into something essentially anti-mythical, it sought to 
arrive both at history and philosophy by impracticable roads. 
That the superior men of antiquity should have striven hard to 
save the dignity of legends which constituted the charm of 
their literature as well as the substance of the popular religion, 
we cannot be at all surprised ; but it is gratifying to find Plato 
discussing the subject in a more philosophical spirit. ‘The 
Platonic Sokratés being asked whether he believes the current 
Attic fable respecting the abduction of Oreithyia (daughter of 
Erechtheus) by Boreas, replies, in substance,—It would not 
be strange if I disbelieved it,as the clever men do; I might 
then show my cleverness by saying that a gust of Boreas blew 
her down from the rocks above while she was at play, and that 
having been killed in this manner she was reported to have 
been carried off by Boreas. Such speculations are amusing 
enough, but they belong to men ingenious and busy-minded 
over-much, and not greatly to be envied, if it be only for this 
reason, that after having set right one fable, they are under the 
necessity of applying the same process to a host of others—Hippo- 
centaurs, Chimzras, Gorgons, Pegasus, and numberless other 
monsters and incredibilities. A man, who, disbelieving these 
stories, shall try to find a probable basis for each of them, will 
display an ill-placed acuteness and take upon himself an endless 
burden, for which I at least have no leisure: accordingly I forego 
such researches, and believe in the current version of the stories.”" 


1 Plato, Pheedr. ¢. 7, p. 229. 
PHADRUS. Eland poi, 6 Zéxpares, ob robro 7d puborsynua welder BAnots elvar; 
SOKRATES. *AAX’ el dmistolny, bomep of copal, ode dy Kroros elyy, elva 

sopitdueror gal abrhy xvedpa Bopéov ward rar aAnolor wetpSy aby 
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These remarks of Plato are valuable, not simply because they 
point out the uselessness of digging for a supposed basis of truth 
in the mythes, but because they at the same time suggest the 
true reason for mistrusting all such tentatives, The mythes 
form a class apart, abundant as well as peculiar. To remove 
any individual mythe from its own class into that of history or 
philosophy, by simple conjecture and without any collateral 
evidence, is of no advantage, unless you can perform a similar 
process on the remainder. If the process be trustworthy, it 
ought to be applied to all ; and ¢ conversa, if it be not applicable 
to all, it is not trustworthy as applicd to any one specially 5 
always assuming no special evidence to be accessible. To 
detach any individual mythe from the class to which it 
belongs, is to present it in an erroneous point of view: we 
have no choice except to admit them as they stand, by 
putting ourselves approximately into the frame of mind of those 
for whom they were destined and to whom they appeared 
worthy of credit. 

If Plato thus discountenances all attempts to transform the 
mythes by interpretation into history or philosophy, indirectly 
recognising the generic difference between them—we find sub- 
stantially the same view pervading the elaborate precepts in 
his treatise on the Republic. He there regards the mythes, not 
as embodying either matter of fact or philosophical principle, 
but as portions of religious and patriotic faith, and instruments 
of ethical tuition. Instead of allowing the poets to frame them 
according to the impulses of their own genius and with a view 
to immediate popularity, he directs the legislator to provide 
types of his own for the characters of the gods and heroes, and 
to suppress ell such divine and heroic legends as are not in 
harmony with these pre-established canons. In the Platonic 
system, the mythes are not to be matters of history, nor yet of 
spontaneous or casual fiction, but of prescribed faith: he sup- 
poses that the people will believe, as a thing of course, what 


Sappaxely xalfwoay Scat, nal obrw 3) TeAeuthoacay exOivu bed 70d 
Boptov dvdpracroy ‘yeyorévas . . . "Ey Bt, & baidpe, GAAwS pdy Ta Tonira 
xaplerra hryoduet, Alay 88 Bewod nal exindvov Kal ob wdvv ebruxois dvtpbs, 
tear? BAR py obdty, Bri 8 airg dvdynn perd rodro 7) Tv ‘InxoKerTalpwr 
Bos exavopbotc0at, wal abis rd ths Xialpas. Kal eepfei 88 8xdos 
reobraw Topybswy Kal Tnydowy, xa) EAdwv dunydvey xdhOn re Kal &romlas 
reparorbyuv rwav gicewr als of ris dmoray rpocBiBG Katt 7d exds 
Zaaoror, Are dypoluy rw cople xpdusvos, TOARAS abrh oxodHs Behoen 
"Eyol 88 xpds ravra ovbanias dor! axoAh . . . “Oder Bh xalpew edeas raira, 
neiddpercs 88 7h vouiCoudrp mepl altar, ® viv 3} treyor, cKoxs ob raira 
aan? duavrdy, Be. 
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the poets circulate, and he therefore directs that the latter shall 
circulate nothing which does not tend to ennoble and improve 
the feelings. He conceives the mythes as stories composed to 
illustrate the general sentiments of the poets and the community, 
respecting the character and attributes of the gods and heroes, 
or respecting the social relations, and ethical duties as well as 
motives of mankind: hence the obligation upon the legislator 
to prescribe beforehand the types of character which shall be 
illustrated, and to restrain the poets from following out any op- 
posing fancies. “ Let us neither believe ourselves (he exclaims), 
nor permit any one to circulate, that Théseus son of Poseidén, 
and Peirithéus son of Zeus, or any other hero or son of a god, 
could ever have brought themselves to commit abductions or 
other enormities such as are now falsely ascribed to them. We 
must compel the poets to say, either that such persons were not 
the sons of gods, or that they were not the perpetrators of such 
misdeeds.” ? 

Most of the mythes which the youth hear and repeat (accord- 
ing to Plato) are false, but some of them are true: the great and 
prominent mythes which appear in Homer and Hesiod are no 
less fictions than the rest. But fiction constitutes one of the 
indispensable instruments of mental training as well as truth ; 
only the legislator must take care that the fictions so employed 
shall be beneficent and not mischievous.? As the mischievous 
fictions (he says) take their rise from wrong preconceptions re- 
specting the character of the gods and heroes, so the way to 


1 Plato, Repub. iii, 5, p. 391. The perfect ignorance of all men re- 
specting ‘the gods rendered the task of fiction easy (Plato, Kritias, 


P. 107). 

2 Plato, Repub. ii. 16, p. 377. Adywy 38 dirrdy elB0s, rd piv Andes, 
Yedlos 8 irepoy; Nal. Maideuréoy 3° ev duborépois, mpdrepov Bev ois 
Yebdeow ... . Ob pavldvess, Ere xparov rois waBlois wbGovs AC-youer™ 
robro BE xov &s 7d Bor elmeiv Yei8os, Evi 38 nal GAnOG. . . . Wipérov Api 
dmisrarnréor rois pvOomossis, wal by war Ay Raddy UiBer worhawor, dynpirdov, 
by 8 hy wh, awonpréoy .. . . by BE viv Adyouat, Tovs FoAAODS ecBAnTéor 
= + obs ‘Hofobos xal “Ounpos tpiv ereyérny, xad of BAA: ornral. 
Oro ydp ov widous ois avGpdmois yevdeis cuvriévres Ereybr re Kal 
Adyouat,  Molous Bh, H B ds, nad rh airay peupdueros A€yes ; “Orep, Hyd 
dye, xph Kad xpBrov Kal udAtora peupeadas, BAAwS Te Kad edy Tis wh KAASS 
Yedinrat Th rovro; “Cray ris eled(y naxas 7G Adyy rep Gedy Te Kal 
hpdar, ofol elow, bowep ypapeds pnBdy loixdra ypdpar ols Ay Suoia BobAnrat 
ypdyat. 

"The same train of thought, and the precepts founded upon it, are followed 
up through chap. 17, 18, and 19 5 compare De Legg. xil. p. 941. 

Instead of recognising the popular or drainatic theolay as something 
distinct from the civil (as Varro did), Plato suppresses the former as a 


separate department and merges it in the latter. 
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correct them is to enforce, by authorised compositions, the 
adoption of a more correct standard.! 

The comments which Plato has delivered with so much force 
in his Republic, and the enactments which he deduces from 
them, are in the main an expansion of that sentiment of con- 
demnation, which he shared with so many other philosophers, 
towards a large portion of the Homeric and Hesiodic stories.? 
But the manrer in which he has set forth this opinion unfolds 
to us more clearly the real character of the mythical narrative. 
They are creations of the productive minds in the community, 
deduced from the supposed attributes of the gods and heroes : 
so Plato views them, and in such character he proposes to 
amend them. The legislator would cause to be prepared a 
better and truer picture of the foretime, because he would start 
from truer (that is to say more creditable) conceptions of the 
gods and heroes. For Plato rejects the mythes respecting Zeus 
and Héré, or Théseus and Peirithéus, not from any want of 
evidence, but because they are unworthy of gods and heroes : 
he proposes to call forth new mythes, which, though he admits 
them at the outset to be fiction, he knows will soon be received 
as true, and supply more valuable lessons of conduct. 

We may consider then that Plato disapproves of the attempt 
to identify the old mythes either with exaggerated history or with 
disguised philosophy. He shares in the current faith, without 
any suspicion or criticism, as to Orpheus, Palamédés, Dzedalus, 
Amphién, Théseus, Achilles, Cheir6n, and other mythical per- 
sonages ;* but what chiefly fills his mind is, the inherited sen- 
timent of deep reverence for these superhuman characters and 
for the age to which they belonged,—a sentiment sufficiently 
strong to render him not only an unbeliever in such legends as 


1 Plato, Repub. ii. c. 21, p. 382. Td év rots Adyois Yeddos xére Kal rh 
xphowov, Bore ph kkwr elvar ploovs; Ap’ ob xpds re rods wodeulovs xab 
Tar kadoupiver glrwy, Bray Bid parlay H rive Kyowa naxdy 71 dmixerpaor 
xpdrrew, rére axorporis ivexa ds ddpuaxoy xphomov yyvera; Kal éy 
als viv 3h ¢Adyopey rais pvOoroylais, Bcd 7d ph elBévar Bry 
raandes Exer wep) Sy Tadaidr, Agomotodvres TH AAnGeT rd 
Yeddos, rt wérwwra, ore xphowor woodper ; 

2 The censure which Xenophanés pronounced upon the Homeric legends 
has already been noticed : Herakleitus (Diogen. irt. ix, 1) and Metro- 
dérus, the companion and follower of Epicurus, were not less profuse in 
their invectives, év ypanpdor rocobros Te xoinr{i AeAoiSdpyras (Plutarch, 
‘Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, p. 1086). He even advised 
persons not to be ashamed to confess their utter ignorance of Homer, to the 
extent of not knowing whether Hect6r was a Greek or a Trojan (Plut. ib, 


. 1094). 
Ps Pinto, Republic. ii. 4-5; p. gor3 De Legg. il 1, p. 677. 
P P. 3913 68. P. 67 
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conflict with it, but also a deliberate creator of new legends for 
the purpose of expanding and gratifying it. The more we ex- 
amine this sentiment, both in the mind of Plato as well as in 
that of the Greeks generally, the more shall we be convinced 
that it formed essentially and inseparably a portion of Hellenic 
religious faith. The mythe both presupposes, and springs out 
of, a settled basis and a strong expansive force of religious, 
social, and patriotic feeling, operating upon a past which is little 
better than a blank as to positive knowledge. It resembles his- 
tory, in so far asits form is narrative: it resembles philosophy, in 
so far as it is occasionally illustrative ; butin its essence and sub- 
stance, in the mental tendencies by which it is created as well 
as in those by which it isjudged and upheld, it is a popularised 
expression of the divine and hercic faith of the people. 

Grecian antiquity cannot be at all understood except in con- 
nexion with Grecian religion. It begins with gods and it ends 
with historical men, the former being recognised not simply as 
gods, but as primitive ancestors, and connected with the latter 
by a long mythical genealogy, partly heroic and partly human. 
Now the whole value of such genealogies arises from their being 
taken entire : the god or hero at the top is in point of fact the 
most important member of the whole ;! for the length and con- 
tinuity of the series arises from anxiety on the part of historical 
men to join themselves by a thread of descent with the being 
whom they worshipped in their gentile sacrifices. Without the 
ancestorial god, the whole pedigree would have become not 
only acephalous, but worthless and uninteresting. The pride of 
the Herakleids, Asklepiads, Auakids, Neleids, Dedalids, &c., 
was attached to the primitive eponymous hero and to the god 
from whom they sprung, not to the line of names, generally 
long and barren, through which the divine or heroic dignity 
gradually dwindled down into common manhood. Indeed the 
length of the genealogy (as I have before remarked) was an 
evidence of the humility of the historical man, which led him 
to place himself at a respectful distance from the gods or heroes ; 
for Hekateus of Milétus, who ranked himself as the fifteenth 
descendant of a god, might perhaps have accounted it an 
overweening impiety in any living man to claim a god for his 
immediate father. 


1 For a description of similar tendencies in the Asiatic religions, see 
Mévers, Die Phinizier, ch. v. p. 153 (Bonn, 1841): he points out the 
same phenomena as in the Greek,—coalescence between the ideas of 
ane! and worship,—confusion between gods and men in the past,— 
increasing tendency to Euemerise (p. 156-157). 
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The whole chronology of Greece, anterior to 776 B.c., con- 
sists of calculations founded upon these mythical genealogies, 
especially upon that of the Spartan kings and their descent 
from Heéraklés—thirty years being commonly taken as the 
equivalent of a generation, or about three generations to a 
century. This process of computation was altogether illusory, 
as applying historical and chronological conditions to a case on 
which they had no bearing. Though the domain of history 
was seemingly enlarged, the religious element was tacitly set 
aside: when the herocs and gods were chronologised, they 
became insensibly approximated to the limits of humanity, and 
the process indirectly gave encouragement to the theory of 
Euémerus. Personages originally legendary and poetical were 
erected into definite landmarks for measuring the duration of the 
foretime, thus gaining in respect to historical distinctness, but 
not without loss on the score of religious association. Both 
Euémerus and the subsequent Christian writers, who denied 
the original and inherent divinity of the pagan gods, had a 
great advantage in carrying their chronological researches strictly 
and consistently upwards—for all chronology fails as soon as 
we suppose a race superior to common humanity. 

Moreover it is to be remarked that the pedigree of the Spartan 
kings, which Apollodérus and Eratosthenés selected as the basis 
of their estimate of time, is nowise superior in credibility and 
trustworthiness to the thousand other gentile and family pedi- 
grees with which Greece abounded ; it is rather indeed to be 
numbered among the most incredible of all, seeing that Héraklés 
as a progenitor is placed at the head of perhaps more pedigrees 
than any other Grecian god or hero.! The descent of the 
Spartan king Leonidas from Héraklés rests upon no better 
evidence than that of Aristotle or Hippokratés from Asklépius,? 
—of Evagoras or Thucydidés from #akus,—of Sokratés from 


2 According to that which Aristotle seems to recognise (Histor. Animal. 
vii. 6), Héraklés was father of seventy-two sons, but of only one daughter 
—he was essentially &sfevoyéyos, illustrating one of the physical peculiari- 
ties noticed by Aristotle, Euripidés however mentions daughters of 
Heéraklés in the plural number (Eurip. Herakleid. 45). 

4 Hippokratés was twentieth in descent from Héraklés, and nineteenth 
from Asklépius (Vita Hippocr. by Soranus, ap. Westermann, Scriptor. 
Biographic. viii, 1); about Aristotle, see Diozen. Laért. v. 1. Xenophtn, 
the physician of the emperor Claudius, was also an Asklepiad (Tacit. Ann. 


xii, 61 
In Rhodes, the neighbouring island to Kés, was the gens ‘AAid3az, or 
sons of Hélios, specially distinguished from the ‘AAvaoral of mere associated 
worshippers of Hélios, 7b nowby ray ‘AAwaday nat ray ‘AAworay (see the 
Inscription in Boeckh’s Collection, No. 2525, with Boeckh’s comment). 
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Deedalus,—of the Spartan heraldic family from Talthybius,— 
of the prophetic Iamid family in Elis from Iamus,—of the root- 
gatherers in Pélion from Cheirén,—and of Hekatzus and his gens 
from some god in the sixteenth ascending line of the series. 
There is little exaggeration in saying, indeed, that no per- 
manent combination of men in Greece, religious, social, or 
professional, was without a similar pedigree ; all arising out of 
the same exigencies of the feelings and imagination, to personify 
as well as to sanctify the bond of union among the members. 
Every one of these gentes began with a religious and ended with 
an historical person. At some point or other in the upward 
series, entities of history were exchanged for entities of religion ; 
but where that point is to be found we are unable to say, nor 
had the wisest of the ancient Greeks any means of determining. 
‘Thus much however we know, that the series, taken as a whole, 
though dear and precious to the believing Greek, possesses no 
value as chronological evidence to the historian. 

When Hekatzeus visited Thébes in Egypt, he mentioned to 
the Egyptian priests, doubtless with a feeling of satisfaction and 
pride, the imposing pedigree of the gens to which he belonged, 
—with fifteen ancestors in ascending line, and a god as the 
initial progenitor. But he found himself immeasurably out- 
done by the priests “who genealogised against him.” They 
showed to him three hundred and forty-one wooden colossal 
statues, representing the succession of chief priests in the temple 
in uninterrupted series from father to son, through a space of 
11,300 years. Prior to the commencement of this long period 
(they said), the gods dwelling along with men, had exercised 
sway in Egypt ; but they repudiated altogether the idea of men 
begotten by gods or of heroes.? 

Both these counter-genealogies are, in respect to trustworthiness 
and evidence, on the same footing. Each represents partly the 
religious faith, partly the retrospective imagination of the persons 
from whom it emanated. In each the lower members of the 
series (to what extent we cannot tell) are real, the upper members 
fabulous ; but in each also the series derived all its interest and 
all its imposing effect from being conceived unbroken and entire. 
Herodotus is much perplexed by the capital discrepancy between 
the Grecian and Egyptian chronologies, and vainly employs his 


* Herodot. ii, 143, ‘Exaralp 38 -yerendoyhoarrs dwutdy, nal dvabhoovr: 
as dxxaidlxaroy Gedv, dvreyevendéynaay éx) 7H dpi8uhaer, ob Bexduevor rap" 
aired, kd Beob yerobas bvOpunoy drreyevenAdioay Bi Ste, &. 

9 Herod. ii, 143-145. Kal radta Alybwrio: drpextws gaol éxlarag@at, 
alel re AoyiCSpevor al aled dwoypapdevor ra Erea, 
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ingenuity in reconciling them. There is no standard of objec- 
tive evidence by which either the one or the other of them can 
be tried. Each has its own subjective value, in conjunction 
with the faith and feelings of Egyptians and Greeks, and each © 
presupposes in the believer certain mental prepossessions which 
are not to be found beyond its own local limits. Nor is the 
greater or less extent of duration at all important, when we once 
pass the limits of evidence and verifiable reality. One century 
of recorded time, adequately studded with authentic and orderl: 
events, presents a greater mass and a greater difficulty of transi- 
tion to the imagination than a hundred centuries of barren 
genealogy. Herodotus, in discussing the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, treats an anterior point of 400 years as if it were only 
yesterday ; the reign of Henry VI. is separated from us by an 
equal interval, and the reader will not require to be reminded 
how long that interval now appears. 

The mythical age was peopled with a mingled aggregate of 
gods, heroes, and men, so confounded together that it was often 
impossible to distinguish to which class any individual name 
belonged. In regard to the Thracian god Zalmoxis, the Helles- 
pontic Greeks interpreted his character and attributes according 
to the scheme of Euemerism. ‘They affirmed that he had been 
a man, the slave of the philosopher Pythagoras at Samos, and 
that he had by abilities and artifice established a religious 
ascendency over the minds of the Thracians, and obtained 
from them divine honours. Herodotus cannot bring himself 
to believe this story, but he frankly avows his inability to deter- 
mine whether Zalmoxis was a god or a man, nor can he extricate 
himself from a similar embarrassment in respect to Dionysus 
and Pan. Amidst the confusion of the Homeric fight, the 
goddess Athéné confers upon Diomédés the miraculous favour 
of dispelling the mist from his eyes, so as to enable him to 
discriminate gods from men; and nothing less than a similar 
miracle could enable a critical reader of the mythical narratives 


1 Herod. iv. 94-96. After having related the Euemeristic version given 
by the Hellespontic Greeks, he concludes, with his characteristic frankness 
and simplicity—Eyb 8%, wep) uty rotrov kal rod karayalov olehparos, obre 
dmoréw, obre dy mioTebw Tt Aly. Bona BE wodAvice Erect mpbrepor Thy 
ZdApotw Todroy ryeréaOai Tivbayspew. Etre Be e-yéverd ris ZdApokss tyOpwxos, 
dr? dor) Baluwy ris Pérpot obros émixdptos, xaipers. So Plutarch (Numa, 
c 19) will not undertake to determine whether Janus was a god or a king, 
dre Baluwy, etre Barideds yevuevos, &c. 

Herakleitus the philosopher said that men were @eol @rqrol, and the gods 
were &rtpwmo: kédvaros (Lucian, Vitar. Auctio. c. 13, vol. i. . 30% Tauch. : 
compare the same author, Dialog. Mortuor. iii. vol, i. p. 182, ed. Tauchn, 
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to draw an ascertained boundary-line between the two.! But 
the original hearers of the mythes felt neither surprise nor 
displeasure from this confusion of the divine with the human 
individual. They looked at the past with a film of faith over 
their eyes—neither knowing the value, nor desiring the attain- 
ment of an unclouded vision. The intimate companionship, 
and the occasional mistake of identity between gods and men, 
were in full harmony with their reverential retrospect. And we 
accordingly see the poet Ovid in his Fasti, when he undertakes 
the task of unfolding the legendary antiquities of early Rome, 
re-acquiring, by the inspiration of Juno, the power of seeing 
gods and men in immediate vicinity and conjunct action, such 
as it existed before the development of the critical and historical 
sense.” 

To resume, in brief, what has been laid down in this and the 
preceding chapters respecting the Grecian mythes— 

1. They are a special product of the imagination and feelings, 
radically distinct both from history and philosophy : they cannot 
be broken down and decomposed into the one, nor allegorised 
into the other. There are indeed some particular and even 
assignable mythes, which raise intrinsic presumption of an 


1 Tliad, v. 127 — 


*Ayady 8 ad ro. da div 2ov, 4 xpiv emjer, 
‘Ode ob yoyrdongs mn BD el Sv Bpen 
Of this undistinguishable confusion between gods and men, striking illus- 


trations are to be found both in the third book of Cicero de Natura Deoram 
(16-21), and in the long disquisition of Strabo (x. p. 457-474) respecting 
the Kabeiri, the Korybantes, the Daktyls of Ida ; the more so as he cites 
the statements of Pherekydés, Akusilaus, Démétrius of Sképsis and others. 
Under the Roman empire the lands in Greece belonging to the immortal 
gods were exempted from tribute. The Roman tax-collectors refused to 
recognise as immortal gods aay permet who had once been men ; but this 
rule could not be clearly applied (Cicero, Nat. Deor. iii, 20). See the re- 
marks of Pausanias (ii. 26, 7) about Asklépius: Galen, too, is doubtful 
about Asklépius and Dionysus—AcrAnmisds yé rot wal Aidyvoos, er’ 
Kabpeoror xpbrepov Horny, etre wal dpyidey Geol (Galen in Protreptic. 9. t. 
i, p. 22, ed. Kuhn), Xenophon (De Venat. c, i.) considers Cheirén as the 
brother of Zeus. 

The ridicule of Lucian (Deoram Concilium, t. iii. p. 527-538, Hems.) 
brings out still more forcibly the confusion here indicated. 

* Ovid, Fasti, vi. 6-20— 


vel quia sacra cane... 
lore fatebar : 
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allegorising tendency; and there are doubtless some others, 
though not specially assignable, which contain Portions of 
matter of fact, or names of real persons, embodied in them. 
But such matter of fact cannot be verified by any intrinsic 
mark, nor are we entitled to presume its existence in any given 
case unless some collateral evidence can be produced. 

2. We are not warranted in applying to the mythical world 
the rules either of historical credibility or chronological sequence. 
Its personages are gods, heroes, and men, in constant juxta- 
position and reciprocal sympathy ; men too, of whom we know 
a large proportion to be fictitious, and of whom we can never 
ascertain how many may have been real. No series of such 
personages can serve as materials for chronological calculation. 

3. The mythes were originally produced in an age which had 
no records, no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of belief, and 
scarcely any tincture either of astronomy or geography——but 
which, on the other hand, was full of religious faith, distinguished 
for quick and susceptible imagination, seeing personal agents 
where we look only for objects and connecting laws ;—an age 
moreover eager for new narrative, accepting with the unconscious 
impressibility of children (the question of truth or falsehood 
being never formally raised) ell which ran in harmony with its 
pre-existing feelings, and peretrable by inspired prophets and 
poets in the same proportion that it was indifferent to positive 
evidence. To such hearers did the primitive poet or story- 
teller address himself. It was the glory of his productive 
genius to provide suitable narrative expression for the faith and 
emotions which he shared in common with them, and the rich 
stock of Grecian mythes attests how admirably he performed 
his task. As the gods and the heroes formed the conspicuous 
object of national reverence, so the mythes were partly divine, 
partly heroic, partly both in one.!_ The adventures of Achilles, 
Helen, and Diomédés, of CEdipus and Adrastus, of Meleager 
and Althza, of Jas6én and the Argd, were recounted by the 
same tongues and accepted with the same unsuspecting confi- 
dence, as those of Apollo and Artemis, of Arés and Aphrodité, 
of Poseid6n and Héraklés. 


1 The fourth Eclogue of Virgil under the form of a prophecy, gives a 
Saithul picture of the heroic and divine past, to which the legends of Troy 
the Argonauts belonged— 


“ Ille Defim vitam accipiet, Divisque videbit 
Permixtos hervas,” &c. 

«Alter ent tum Tiphys et altera quz qua Argo 
Delectos heroas : erunt etiam altera bel 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus nitctad Achilles” 
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4. The time however came when this plausibility ceased to 
be complete. The Grecian mind made an important advance, 
socially, ethically, and intellectually. Philosophy and history 
were constituted, prose writing and chronological records became 
familiar ; a canon of belief more or less critical came to be tacitly 
recognised. Moreover superior men profited more largely by 
the stimulus, and contracted habits of judging different from 
the vulgar: the god Elenchus! (to use a personification of 
Menander) the giver and prover of truth, descended into their 
minds. Into the new intellectual medium, thus altered in its 
elements and no longer uniform in its quality, the mythes de- 
scended by inheritance; but they were found, to a certain 
extent, out of harmony even with the feelings of the people, 
and altogether dissonant with those of instructed men. Yet 
the most superior Greek was still a Greek, cherishing the com- 
mon reverential sentiment towards the foretime of his country. 
Though he could neither believe nor respect the mythes as they 
stood, he was under an imperious mental necessity to transform 
them into a state worthy of his belief and respect. Whilst the 
literal mythe still continued to float among the poets and the 
people, critical men interpreted, altered, decomposed and added, 
until they found something which satisfied their minds as a sup- 
posed real basis. They manufactured some dogmas of supposed 
original philosophy, and a long series of fancied history and 
chronology, retaining the mythical names and generations, even 
when they were obliged to discard or recast the mythical events. 
The interpreted mythe was thus promoted into a reality, while 
the literal mythe was degraded into a fiction.? 


1 Lucian, Pseudol. c. 4. MapacAnréos iptv ray Mevdv8pov xpoAdqaw efs, 
b“EAeyxos, piros GAndela Kal xaspnoig veds, obx 6 donudraros Tay Im Thy 
oxnvhy dvaBawsyrwr. (See Meineke ad Menandr. p. 284.) 

2 The following passage from Dr. Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society 
(part ii. sect. i. p. 126) bears well on the subject before us— 

“Tf conjectures end opinions formed at a distance have not a sufficient 
authority in the history of mankind, the domestic antiquities of every nation 
must for this very reason be received with caution. They are for the most 
part the mere conjectures or the fictions of subsequent ages ; and even where 
at first they contained some resemblance of truth, they still vary with the 
imagination of those by whom they were transmitted, and in every genera- 
tion receive a different form. They are made to bear the stamp of the 
times through which they have passed in the form of tradition, not of 
the ages to which their pretended descriptions relate... . . . When 
traditionary fables are rehearsed by the vulgar, they bear the marks of 
a national character, and though mixed with absurdities, often raise the 
imagination and move the heart: when made the materials of poetry, and 
adomed by the skill and the eloquence of an ardent and superior mind, 
they instruct the understanding as well as engage the passions. It is only 
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The habit of distinguishing the interpreted from the literal 
mythe has passed from the literary men of antiquity to those of 
the modern world, who have for the most part construed the 
divine mythes as allegorised philosophy, and the heroic mythes 
as exaggerated, adorned, and over-coloured history. The early 
ages of Greece have thus been peopled with quasi-historical 
persons and quasi-historical events, all extracted from the 
mythes after making certain allowances for poetical ornament. 
But we must not treat this extracted product as if it were the 
original substance, We cannot properly understand it except 
by viewing it in connexion with the literal mythes out of which 
it was obtained, in their primitive age and appropriate medium, 
before the superior minds had yet outgrown the common faith 
in an all-personified Nature, and learned to restrict the divine 
free-agency by the supposition of invariable physical laws. It 
is in this point of view that the mythes are important for any 
one who would correctly appreciate the general tone of Grecian 
thought and feeling ; for they were the universal mental stock 
of the Hellenic world—common to men and women, rich and 
poor, instructed and ignorant ; they were in every one’s memory 
and in every one’s mouth,? while science and history were 
in the management of mere antiquaries, or stript of the ornaments which 
the laws of history forbid them to swear, th that they Become unfit even to amuse 
the fancy or to serve any purpose what 

“ Tt were absurd to quote the fable ofthe Iliad or the Odyssey, the legends 
of Hercules, Theseus and CEdipus, as authorities in matters of fnct a 
to the history of mankind ; but they may, with great justice, be cited to 
ascertain what were the conceptions and sentiments of the age in which 
they were composed, or to characterise the genius of that people with whose 
imaginations they were blended, and by whom they were fondly rehearsed 
and admired. In this manner fiction may be admitted to vouch for the 
genius of nations, while history has nothing to offer worthy of credit.” 

‘To the same purpose M. Paulin Paris (in his Lettre 4 M. H. de Mon- 
merqué, prefixed to the Roman de Berte aux Grans Piés, Paris, 1836), 

respecting the ‘romans’ of the Middle Ages:—‘ Pour ‘bien connaltre 
Thistoire du moyen fige, non pas celle des faits, mais celle des mceurs qui 
rendent les faits vraisemblables, il faut Pavoir étudiée dans les romans, et 
voilA pourquoi l’Histoire de France n’est pas encore faite.” (p. xxi.) 

2 A curious evidence of the undiminished popularity oF the Grecian 
mythes, to the exclusion even of recent history, is preserved by Vopiscus 
at the beginnirg of his Life of Aurelian. 

The prefect of the city of Rome, Junius Tiberianus, took Vopiscus into 
his carriage on the festival-day of the Hilaria; he was connected by the 
ties of relationship with Aurelian, who had died about a generation 
before—and as the carriage passed by the saiendid temple of the Sun, 
which Aurelian had consecrated, he asked oplteas, what author had 
written the Life of that emperor? To which Vopiscus replied, that he 
had read some Greek works which touched upon Aurelian, but nothit 
Latin, Whereat the venerable prefect was profoundly grieved: “ rf 
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confined to comparatively few. We know from Thucydidés how 
erroneously and carelessly the Athenian public of his day re- 
tained the history of Peisistratus, only one century past ;* but 
the adventures of the gods and heroes, the numberless ex- 
planatory legends attached to visible objects and periodical 
ceremonies, were the theme of general talk, and any man 
unacquainted with them would have found himself partially 
excluded from the sympathy of his neighbours. The theatrical 
representations, exhibited to the entire city population and 
listened to with enthusiastic interest, both presupposed and 
perpetuated acquaintance with the great lines of heroic fable. 
Indeed in later times even the pantomimic dancers embraced 
in their representations the whole field of mythical incident, 
and their immense success proves at once how popular and 
how well-known such subjects were. The names and attributes 
of the heroes were incessantly alluded to in the way of illustra- 
tion, to point out a consoling, admonitory, or repressive moral : 
the simple mention of any of them sufficed to call up in every 
one’s mind the principal events of his life, and the poet or 
rhapsode could thus calculate on touching chords not less 
familiar than susceptible.? 


orem gemitfis sui vir sanctus per hac verba profudit :—Ergo Thersitems 
Sinonem, eseereiie illa prodigia vetustatis, et nos bene scimus, et postert 
frequentabunt; divum Aurelianum, clarissimum principem, severissimum 
Imperatorem, per quem totus Romano nomini orbis est restitutus, postcri 
nescient? Deus avertat hanc amentiam! Et tamen, si bene memini, 
ephemeridas illius viri scriptas habemus,” &c. (Historie August. Scriptt. 
P- 209, ed. Salmas.) 

‘This impressive remonstrance produced the Life of Aurelian by Vopiscus. 
The materials seem to have been ample and authentic : it is to be regretted 
that they did not fall into the hands of an author qualified to turn them to 
better account. 1 Thueyd. vi. 56. 

@ Pausan. i. 3, 3. Adéyera: udv 3 xa) BAA ole Bn raph ols rohAoTs, 
ola icroplas dvqxdais odc1, nad dxdoa Hravoy ebOds ex walSuy tv re xdpots Kab 
rpaypdlas word jyovuévos, &c. The treatise of Lucian, De Saltatione, 
is a curious proof how much these mythes were in every one’s memory, and 
how large the range of knowledge of them was which a good cancer 
poss (see particularly c. 76-79, t. ii, p. 308-310, Hemst.), 

‘Antiphanés ap. Athens. vi. p. 223— 








dyavacrav 8 "ASpaatos aBhos 
Fla! Tider 8 detur, Be. 


vo. i. 
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A similar effect was produced by the multiplied religious 
festivals and processions, as well as by the oracles and prophecies 
which circulated in every city. The annual departure of the 
The6ric ship from Athens to the sacred island of Délos, kept 
alive in the minds of Athenians generally, the legend of Théseus 
and his adventurous enterprise in Kréte ;1 and in like manner 


‘The first pages of the eleventh Oration of Dio Chrysostom contain some 
striking passages both as to the universal acquaintance with the mythes, 
and as to their extreme popularity (Or. xi. p. 307-312, Reisk.). See also 
the commencement of Heraklidés, De Allegoria Homerica (ap. Scriptt. 
Myth. ed, Gale, p. 408), about the familiarity with Homer. 

The Lydé of the poet Antimachus was composed for his own consola- 
tion under sorrow, by enumerating the ‘jpwlkds i cunbesls (Plutarch, Con- 
solat. ad Apoll6n. ¢. 9, p. 106: compare Aischines cont. Ktesiph. c. 48). 
A sepulchral inscription in Théra, on the untimely death of Admétus, a 
youth of the heroic gens gid, makes a touching allusion to his ancestors 
Péleus and Pherés (Boeckh, C. I. t. ii. p, 1087). 

‘A curious passage of Aristotle is preserved by Démétrius Phalereus 
(Hep) ‘Epuavelas, c. 144),—“Oee yapabrirns nal povdrns elul, piropudsrepos 
ryéyova (compare the passage in the Nikomachean Ethics, i. 9, novdérns nab 
&rexvos). Stabr refers this to a letter of Aristotle written in his old age, 
the mythes being the consolation of his solitude (Aristotelia, i. p. 201). 

For the employment of the myttical names and incidents as topics of 
pleasing and familiar comparison, see Menander, Hep) "Emideucruc. § iw iv. 
capp. 9 and 11, ap. Walz, Coll. Rhett. t. ix. P. 283-294. The d 
in which they passed into the ordinary songs of women is illustrated 
touching epigram contained among the Chian Inscriptions published i in 
Boeckh’s Collection (No. 2236)— 


Burg’ ead eine £2 inden, al evrtetos, 


Buod. 
*Audsrepar rveds BpOpes, 
BA oF sl ibs dnd 
two poor women were not afraid to boast of their family descent. 
‘They They probably, belonged to some noble gens which traced its origin to a 
god or a hero, About the songs of women, see also Agathias, i. 7, p. 29, 
ed. Bonn. 

In the family of the wealthy Athenian Demokratés was a legend, that 
his primitive ancestor (son of Zeus by the daughter of the Archégetés of 
the déme Aixé6neis, to which he belonged) had received Héraklés at his 
table: this legend was so rife that the old women sung it,—Arep al vy 
Bove (Plato, Lysis. p. 205). Compare also a legend of ‘he “deme 
"Avaryypois, mentioned in Suidas ad voc. 

«© Who is this maiden?” asks Orestés from Pyladés in the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris of Euripidés (662), respecting his sister er Iphigeneia, whom he does 
not know as priestess of Artemis in a forcign lan 





Ts doriy 4 edness dos “BAAgvenSe 
“Aviped” ‘Tos 7 dy ‘TAlg wévous 

Néctor 1 *Axatay, rév tiv otawots ooghy 

etn "Aj Ades Todr Fobvou’, &c. 

‘Reciéer. ag gs ‘e 


1 Plato, Phoedo, c. 2 
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most of the other public rites and ceremonies were of a com- 
memorative character, deduced from some mythical person or 
incident familiarly known to natives, and forming to strangers 
a portion of the curiosities, of the place. During the period 
of Grecian subjection under the Romans, these curiosities, 
together with their worksof art and their legends, were especially 
clung to as a set-off against present degradation. The Theban 
citizen who found himself restrained ftom the liberty enjoyed 
by all other Greeks, of consulting Amphiardus as a prophet, 
though the sanctuary and chapel of the hero stood in his own 
city—could not be satisfied without a knowledge of the story 
which explained the origin of such prohibition,? and which 
conducted him back to the originally hostile relations between 
Amphiaréus and Thébes. Nor can we suppose among the 
citizens of Sikyén anything less than a perfect and reverential 
conception of the legend of Thébes, when we read the account 
given by Herodotus of the conduct of the despot Kleisthenés 
in regard to Adrastus and Melanippus.* The Troezenian youths 
and maidens,* who universally, when on the eve of marriage, 
consecrated an offering of their hair at the Herdon of Hippo- 
lytus, maintained a lively recollection of the legend of that 
unhappy recusant whom Aphrodité had so cruelly punished. 
Abundant relics preserved in many Grecian cities and temples 
served both as mementos and attestations of other legendary 
events ; and the tombs of the heroes counted among the most 
powerful stimulants of mythical reminiscence. The sceptre of 
Pelops and Agamemnén, still preserved in the days of Pausanias 
at Chzeroneia in Boedtia, was the work of the god Hépheestos. 
While many other alleged productions of the same divine hand 
were preserved in different cities of Greece, this is the only one 


1 The Philopseudes of Lucian (t. iii. p. 31, Hemst. cap. 2, 3, 4) shows 
not only the pride which the general public of Athens and Thébes took in 
their old mythes (Triptolemus, Boreas and Oreithyia, the Sparti, &c.), but 
the way in which they treated every man who called the stories in question 
as a fool or as an atheist. He remarks that if the guides who showed the 
antiquities had been restrained to tell nothing but what was true, they 
would have died of hunger; for the visiting strangers would not care to 
hear plain truth, even if they could have got it for nothing (yn &pio0h ray 
Rdrer raAnMRS Axobew UednodyTav). 

® Herodot. viii. 134. 

® Herodot. v. 67. 

4 Euripid. Hippolyt. 1424; Pausan. ii. 32, 1; Lucian, De Dea Syrid, 
c. 60, vol. iv. p. 287, Tauch, 

It is curious to see in the account of Pousanias how all the petty peca- 
liarities of the objects around became connected with explanatory details 
growing out of this affecting legend, Compare Pausan. i, 22, 2. 
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which Pausanias himself believed to be genuine: it had been 
carried by Elektra, daughter of Agamemné6n, to Phdkis, and 
received divine honours from the citizens of Cheroneia.! The 
spears of Mérionés and Odysseus were treasured up at Engyium 
in Sicily, that of Achilles at Phasélis; the sword of Memnin 
adorned the temple of Asklépius at Nicomédia ; and Pausanias, 
with unsuspecting confidence, adduces the two latter as proofs 
that the arms of the heroes were made of brass.?_ The hide of 
the Kalydonian boar was guarded and shown by the Tegeates 
as a precious possession ; the shield of Euphorbus was in like 
manner suspended in the temple of Branchidz near Milétus, 
as well as in the temple of Héré in Argos. Visible relics of 
Epeius and Philoktétés were not wanting; moreover Strabo 
raises his voice with indignation against the numerous Palladia 
which were shown in different cities, each pretending to be the 
genuine image from Troy.* It would be impossible to specify 
the number of chapels, sanctuaries, solemnities, foundations of 
one sort or another, said to have been first commenced by 
heroic or mythical personages,—by Héraklés, Jasén, Médea, 
Alkmzén, Diomédés, Odysseus, Danaus and his daughters,* 
&c. Perhaps in some of these cases particular critics might 
raise objections, but the great bulk of the people entertained a 
firm and undoubted belief in the current legend. 

If we analyse the intellectual acquisitions of a common 
Grecian townsman, from the rude communities of Arcadia 
or Phékis even up to the enlightened Athens, we shall find 
that, over and above the rules of art or capacities requisite for 
his daily wants, it consisted chiefly of the various mythes con- 
nected with his gens, his city, his religious festivals and the 
mysteries in which he might have chosen to initiate himself, 
as well as with the works of art and the more striking natural 
objects which he might see around him—the whole set off and 
decorated by some knowledge of the epic and dramatic poets. 
Such was the intellectual and imaginative reach of an ordinary 
Greek, considered apart from the instructed few: it was an 
aggregate of religion, of social and patriotic retrospect, and of 
romantic fancy, blended into one indivisible faith, And thus 


1 Pausan. ix. 40, 6. 

2 Plutarch, 6. 

® Pausan. viii, 46, 13 Di 53 Strabo, vi. p. 263; Appian, 
Bell. Mithridat. c. 77; Zischyl. Eumen. 3 

‘Wachsmuth has collected the numerous citations out of Pausanias on 
this subject (Hellenische Alterthumskunde, part ii. sect. 115, p. 111). 

* Herodot. ii, 182; Plutarch, Pyrrh. c: 32; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
1217; Diodér. iv. 56. 
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the subjective value of the mythes, looking at them purely as 
elements of Grecian thought and feeling, will appear indisputably 
great, however little there may be of objective reality, either 
historical or philosophical, discoverable under them. 

We must not omit the incalculable importance of the mythes 
as stimulants to the imagination of the Grecian artist in sculp- 
ture, in painting, in carving, and in architecture. From the 
divine and heroic legends and personages were borrowed those 
paintings, statues, and reliefs, which rendered the temples, 
porticos, and public buildings, at Athens and elsewhere, objects 
of surpassing admiration. Such visible reproduction contri- 
buted again to fix the types of the gods and heroes familiarly 
and indelibly on the public mind.1_ The figures delineated on 
cups and vases as well as on the walls of private houses were 
chiefly drawn from the same source—the mythes being the 
great storehouse of artistic scenes and composition. 

To enlarge on the characteristic excellence of Grecian art 
would here be out of place: I regard it only in so far as, having 
originally drawn its materials from the mythes, it reacted upon 
the mythical faith and imagination—the reaction imparting 
strength to the former as well as distinctness to the latter. To 
one who saw constantly before him representations of the 
battles of the Centaurs or the Amazons,? of the exploits per- 
formed by Perseus and Bellerophé6n, of the incidents composing 
the Trojan war or the Kalydonian boar-hunt—the process of 
belief, even in the more fantastic of these conceptions, became 
easy in proportion as the conception was familiarised. And if 
any person had been slow to believe in the efficacy of the 
prayers of A@akus, whereby that devout hero once obtained 
special relief from Zeus, at 2 moment when Greece was perish- 
ing from long-continued sterility—his doubts would probably 
vanish, when, on visiting the ASakeium at A®gina, there were 
exhibited to him the statues of the very envoys who had come 
on the behalf of the distressed Greeks to solicit that Atakus 
would pray for them. A Grecian temple* was not simply a 
place of worship, but the actual dwelling-place of a god, who 


} ‘Hy0éwv dperais, the subjects of the works of Polygnotus at Athens 

(Melanthius, ap. Plutarch. Cim6n. c. 4); compare Theocnt. xv: 138. 
¢ Centauromechia and the Amazonomachia are constantly associated 
together in the ancient Grecian reliefs (see the Espedisen Scientifique de 
Morée, t. ii. p. 16, in the explanation of the temple of Apollo Epikureius 
at Phigaleia), 
§ Pausan. ii. 29, 6. 

4 Ernst Curtius, Die Akropolis von Athen, Berlin, 1844, p. 18, Arno- 

bius adv. Gentes, vi, p. 203, ed. Elmenhorst. 
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was believed to be introduced by the solemn dedicatory cere- 
mony, and whom the imagination of the people identified in 
the most intimate manner with his statue. The presence or 
removal of the statue was conceived as identical with that of 
the being represented—and while the statue was solemnly 
washed, dressed, and tended with all the respectful solicitude 
which would have been bestowed upon a real person, mira- 
culous tales were often rife respecting the manifestation of real 
internal feeling in the wood and the marble. At perilous or 
critical moments, the statue was affirmed to have sweated, to 
have wept, to have closed its eyes, or brandished the spear in 
its hands, in token of sympathy or indignation. Such legends, 
springing up usually in times of suffering and danger, and find- 
ing few men bold enough openly to contradict them, ran in 
complete harmony with the general mythical faith, and tended 
to strengthen it in all its various ramifications. The renewed 
activity of the god or hero both brought to mind and accredited 
the pre-existing mythes connected with his name. When Boreas, 


1 See the case of the AEginetans lending the akids for a time to the 
‘Thebans (Herodot. v. 80), who soon however returned them: likewise 
sending the AEakids to the battle of Salamis (viii. 64-80). The Spartans, 
when they decreed that only one of their two kings should be out on 
military service, decreed at the same time that only one of the Tyndarids 
should go out with them (v. 75): they once lent the Tyndarids as aids to 
the envoys of Epizephyrian Locri, who prepared for them a couch on 
board their ship (Diodér. sce Wels ep Dindorf). The Thebans 
grant their hero Melanippus to Kleisthenés of SikyOn (v. 68). What was 
‘sent must probably have a consecrated copy of the genuine statue. 

Respecting the solemnities practised towards the statues, see Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. 34; Kallimach. Hymn. ad Lavacr. Palladis, init. with the note 
of Spanheim; K. O, Miller, Archwologie der Kunst, § 69; compare 
Plutarch, Question. Romaic. § 61, p. 2793 and Tacit, Mor. Germ. c. 403 
Diodér. xvii. 49. 

‘The manner in which the real presence of a hero was identified with his 
statue (rv Sleauor Bef Gedy Otcor pévery cbCovra rods ISpyuévovs.—Menan- 
der, Fragm. ‘Hsloyos, p. 71, Meineke), consecrated ground, and oracle, is 
nowhere more powerfully attested than in the Heroica of Philostratus 
cap. 2-20, p. 674-692; also De Vit. Apollén. Tyan. iv. 11), respecting 
Prétesilaus at Eleus, Ajax at the Aianteium, and Hectér at Ilium: Pré- 
tesilaus appeared exactly in the equipment of his statue,—yaausBa dvfirras, 
kbc, Tov BerrarmKdy rpdxov, Gonep Kal 7d Kyarpa tobro (p. 674). The 
presence and sympathy of the hero Lykus is essential to the satisfaction of 
the Athenian dikasts (Aristophan, Vesp. 389-820): the fragment of 
Lucilius quoted by Lactantius, De Falsi Religione (i. 22), is curious. — 
Tois fipwoi rots xara thy wéAw Kal rhy xépay [8puuérors (Lykurgus cont, 
Leokrat. c. 1). 

4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12; Strabo, vi. p. 264. Theophrastus treats 
the pers iration as a natural phenomenon in the statues made of cedar- 
we istor. Plant. v. 10). Plutarch discusses the credibility of this sort 
of miracles in his Life of Coriolanus, c. 37-38. 
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during the invasion of Greece by Xerxés and in compliance 
with the fervent prayers of the Athenians, had sent forth a 
providential storm to the irreparable damage of the Persian 
armada, the sceptical minority (alluded to by Plato) who 
doubted the mythe of Boreas and Oreithyia, and his close con- 
nexion thus acquired with Erechtheus and the Erechtheids 
generally, must for the time have been reduced to absolute 
silence, 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE GRECIAN MYTHICAL VEIN COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
MODERN EUROPE 


I wave already remarked that the existence of that popular 
narrative talk, which the Germans express by the significant word 
Sage or Volks. - Sage, in a greater or less degree of perfection or 
development, is a phenomenon common to almost all stages 
of society and to almost all quarters of the globe. It is the 
natural effusion of the unlettered, imaginative and believing 
man, and its maximum of influence belongs to an early state of 
the human mind: for the multiplication of recorded facts, the 
diffusion of positive science, and the formation of a critical 
standard of belicf, tend to discredit its dignity and to repress its 
easy and abundant flow. It supplies to the poet both materials 
to recombine and adorn, and a basis as well as a stimulus for 
further inventions of his own ; and this at a time when the poet 
is religious teacher, historian, and philosopher, all in one—not, 
as he becomes at a more advanced period, the mere purveyor 
of avowed, though interesting, fiction. 

Such popular stories, and such historical songs (meaning by 
historical simply that which is accepted as history) are found in 
most quarters of the globe, and especially among the Teutonic 


1 Herodot. vii. 189. Compare the gratitude of the Megalopolitans to 
Boreas for having preserved them from the attack of the Lacedemonian 
king Agis (Pausan. viii. 27, 4—viii. 36, 4). When the Ten Thousand 
Greeks were on their retreat “through the cold mountains of Armenia, 
Boreas blew in their faces ‘‘parching and Sreesiog intolerably.” One of 
the prophets recommended that sacrifice should be offered to him, which 
was done, ‘“‘and the painful effect of the wind appeared to every one 
forthwith to cease in a marked manner” (Kal wot 84 mepipavas Woke Ata 
7d xadewdy Tod xveduaros.—Xenoph. Anab. iv, 5, 3). 
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and Celtic populations of early Europe. The old Gothic songs 
were cast into a continuous history by the historian Ablavius ; ! 
and the poems of the Germans respecting Tuisto the earth-born 
god, his son Mannus, and his descendants the eponyms of the 
various German tribes,? as they are briefly described by Tacitus, 
remind us of Hesiod, or Eumélus, or the Homeric Hymns. 
Jacob Grimm, in his learned and valuable Deutsche Mythologie, 
has exhibited copious evidence of the great fundamental ana- 
logy, along with many special differences, between the German, 
Scandinavian and Grecian mythical world ; and the Disserta- 
tion of Mr. Price (prefixed to his edition of Warton’s History of 
English Poetry) sustains and illustrates Grimm’s view. The 
same personifying imagination—the same ever-present con- 
ception of the will, sympathies, and antipathies of the gods 
as the producing causes of phenomena, and as distinguished 
from a course of nature with its invariable sequence—the same 
relations between gods, heroes and men, with the like difficulty 
of discriminating the one from the other in many individual 
names—a similar wholesale transfer of human attributes to the 
gods, with the absence of human limits and liabilities—a like 
belief in Nymphs, Giants, and other beings neither gods nor 
men—the same coalescence of the religious with the patriotic 
feeling and faith—these are positive features common to the 
early Greeks with the early Germans : and the negative con- 
ditions of the two are not less analogous—the absence of prose 
writing, positive records, and scientific culture. ‘The prelim- 
inary basis and encouragements for the mythopezic faculty were 
thus extremely similar. 

But though the prolific forces were the same in kind, the 
results were very different in degree, and the developing cir- 
cumstances were more different still. 

First, the abundance, the beauty, and the long continuance 
of early Grecian poetry, in the purely poetical age, is a pha- 
nomenon which has no parallel elsewhere. 

Secondly, the transition of the Greek mind from its poetical 
to its comparatively positive state was self-operated, accom- 
plished by its own inherent and expansive force—aided indced, 
but by no means either impressed or provoked, from without, 

1 Jornandes, De Reb. Geticis, cap. 4-6. 

4 Tacit, Mor. German. c. 2. ‘Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum 
apud eos memorize et annalium genus est, Tuistonem Deum terra editum, 
et filinm Manrum, originem gentis conditoresque. Quidam licentid 
vetustatis, plures Deo ortos, pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsos, 
Gambrivios, Stevos, Vandaliosque affirmant: eaque vera et antiqua 
nomina. 
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From the poetry of Homer, to the history of Thucydidés and 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, was a prodigious step, 
but it was the native growth of the Hellenic youth into an 
Hellenic man; and what is of still greater moment, it was 
brought about without breaking the thread either of religious 
or patriotic tradition—without any coercive innovation or 
violent change in the mental feelings. The legendary world, 
though the ethical judgements and rational criticisms of 
superior men had outgrown it, still retained its hold upon their 
feelings as an object of affectionate and reverential retrospect. 
Far different from this was the development of the early 
Germans. We know little about their early poetry, but we shall 
run no risk of error in affirming that they had nothing to com- 
pare with either Iliad or Odyssey. Whether, if left to them- 
selves, they would have possessed sufficient progressive power 
to make a step similar to that of the Greeks, is a question which 
wecannot answer. Their condition, mental as well as political, 
was violently changed by a foreign action from without. The 
influence of the Roman empire introduced artificially among 
them new institutions, new opinions, habits and luxuries, and, 
above all, a new religion ; the Romanised Germans becoming 
themselves successively the instruments of this revolution with 
regard to such of their brethren as still remained heathens. It 
was a revolution often brought about by penal and coercive 
means : the old gods Thor and Woden were formally deposed 
and renounced, their images were crumbled into dust, and the 
sacred oaks of worship and prophecy hewn down. But even 
where conversion was the fruit of preaching and persuasion, 
it did not the less break up all the associations of a German 
with respect to that mythical world which he called his past, 
and of which the ancient gods constituted both the charm and 
the sanctity: he had now only the altemative of treating them 
eitheras men or as dzemons.!_ That mixed religious and patriotic 


1 On the hostile influence exercised by the change of religion on the old 
Scandinavian poetry, see an interesting article of Jacob Grimm in the 
Géttingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, Feb. 1830, p. 268-273 ; a review of Olaf 
‘Tryggvson’s Saga. The article He/den in his Deutsche Mythologie is also 
full of instruction on the same subject : see also the Einleitung to the book, 
p. 11, 2nd edition, 

A similar observation has been made with respect to the old mythes or 
the pagan Russians by Eichhof :—“ L’établissement du Christianisme, ce 
gage du bonheur des nations, fut vivement apprécié par les Russes, qui 
dans leur juste reconnaissance, le personnifitrent dans un héros. Vladimir 
le Grand, ami des arts, protecteur de la religion qu’il protégea, et dont les 
fruits firent oublier les fautes, devint l’Arthus et le Charlemagne de la 
Russie, et ses hauts faits furent un mythe national qui domina tous ceux du 
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retrospect, formed by the coalescence of piety with ancestral 
feeling, which constituted the appropriate sentiment both of 
Greeks and of Germans towards their unrecorded antiquity, 
was among the latter banished by Christianity: and while the 
root of the old mythes was thus cankered, the commemorative 
ceremonies and customs with which they were connected, either 
lost their consecrated character or disappeared altogether. 
Moreover new influences of great importance were at the same 
time brought to bear. The Latin language, together with some 
tinge of Latin literature—the habit of writing and of recording 
present events—the idea of a systematic lawand pacific adjudi- 
cation of disputes,—all these formed a part of the general work- 
ing of Roman civilisation, even after the decline of the Roman 
empire, upon the Teutonic and Celtic tribes. A class of 
specially-educated men was formed upon a Latin basis and 
upon Christian principles, consisting too almost entirely of 
priests, who were opposed, as well by motives of rivalry as by 
religious feeling, to the ancient bards and storytellers of the 
community. The “lettered men”? were constituted apart from 
“the men of story,”and Latin literature contributed along with 
religion to sink the mythes of untaught heathenism. Charle- 
magne indeed, at the same time that he employed aggressive 
and violent proceedings to introduce Christianity among the 
Saxons, also took special care to commit to writing and preserve 
the old heathen songs. But there can be little doubt that this 
step was the suggestion of a large and enlightened understanding 
peculiar to himself. The disposition general among lettered 
Christians of that age is more accurately represented by his son 
Louis le Débonnaire, who, having learnt these songs as a boy, 
came to abhor them when he arrived at mature years, and could 
never be induced either to repeat or tolerate them.? 


paganisme. Autour de lui se groupérent ces guerriers aux formes athlétiques, 
au coeur généreux, dont la poésie aime a entourer le berceau mystérieux 
des peuples: et les exploits du vaillant Dobrinia, de Rogdai, ellis, de 
Curilo, animérent les ballades nationales, et vivent encore dans de naifs 
récits.” (Eichhoff, Histoire de la Langue et Littérature des Slaves, Paris, 


1839, part iii. ch. 2, p. 190.) 

Peis distinction 5s curiously brought to view by Saxo Grammaticus, 
where he saysof an Englishman named Lucas, that he was ‘‘literis quidem 
tenuiter instructus, historiarum scientia apprime eruditus” (p. 330, 
apud Dahlmann’s Historische Forschungen, vol. i. p. 176). 

2\«é Barbara et antiquissima carmina (ays Bginhart in his Life of Charle- 
magne), quibus veterum regum actus et bella canebantur, conscripsit.” 

eganus says of Louis le Débonnaire, “ Poctica carmina gentilia, quae 

in juventute didicerat, respuit, nec legere, nec audire, nec docere, voluit.”” 
(Dé Gestis Ludovici Imperatoris ap. Pitheeum, p. 304, c. xix.) 
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According to the old heathen faith, the pedigree of the 
Saxon, Anglian, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish kings,—prob- 
ably also those of the German and Scandinavian kings 
generally,—was traced to Odin, or to some of his immediate 
companions or heroic sons.1_ I have already observed that the 
value of these genealogies consisted not so much in their 
length, asin the reverence attached to the name serving as 
primitive source. After the worship attached to Odin had 
been extinguished, the genealogical line was lengthened up to 
Japhet or Noah—and Odin, no longer accounted worthy to 
stand at the top, was degraded into one of the simple human 
members of it.2 And we find this alteration of the original 


1 See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, art. Hé/den, p. 356, 2nd edit. 
Hengist and Horsa were fourth in descent from Odin (Venerable Bede, 
Ilist. i. 15). ‘Thiodolff, the Scald of Harold Haarfager king of Norway, 
traced the pedigree of his sovereign through thirty generations to Yngarfrey, 
the son of Niord companion of Odin at Upsal ; the kings of Upsal were 
called Ynglinger, and the son of Thiodolff, Ynglingatal (Dahimann, Histor, 
Forschung. i. p. 379). Eyvind, another Scald a century afterwards, 
deduced the petigree of Jarl Hacon fom Saming son of Vnewiltey (p. 
381). Are Frode, the Icelandic historian, carried up his own genealogy 
through thirty-six generations to Yngwe ; a genealogy which Torfeeus 
accepts as trustworthy, opposing it to the line of kings given by Saxo 
Grammaticus (p. 352). Torfeus makes Harold Haarfager a descendant 
from Odin through twenty-seven generations ; Alfred of England through 
twenty-three generations ; Offa of Mercia through fifteen (p. 362). See 
also the translation by Lange of P. A. Milller’s Saga Bibliothek, Introd. 
p. xxviii. and the genealogical tables prefixed to Snorro Sturleson’s Edda. 

Mr. Sharon Turner conceives the human existence of Odin to be distinctly 

ved, seemingly upon the same evidence as Euémerus believed in the 

uman existence of Zeus (History of the Anglo-Saxons, Appendix to b. ii. 
ch. 3, p. 219, 5th edit.). 

3 Dahlmann, Histo, Forschung, ti. p. 390, There i a valuable article 
on this subject in the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichts Wissenschaft (Berlin, vol. i. 
Pp. 237-282) by Stuhr, “‘ Uber einige Hauptfragen des Nérdischen Alter- 
thums,” wherein the writer illustrates both the strong motive and the 
effective tendency, on the part of the Christian clergy who had to deal with 
these newly-converted Teutonic pagans, to Euemerise the old gods, and to 

resent a genealogy, which they were unable to efface from men’s minds, 
as if it consisted only of mere men. 

Mr. John Kemble (Uber die Stammtafel der Westsachsen, ap. Stuhr. p. 
254) remarks, that “nobilitas” among that people comisted in descent 
from Odin and the other gods. 

Colonel Sleeman also deals in the same manner with the religious 
legends of the Hindoos—so natural is the proceeding of Euémerus, 
towards any religion in which a critic does not believe— 

“They (the Hindoos) of course think that the incarnations of their three 
great divinities were beings infinitely superior to prophets, being in all their 
attributes and prerogatives equal to the divinities themsclves. But we 
are disposed to think that these incarnations were nothing more than great 
men whom their flatterers and potts have exalted into gods—this was tha 
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mythical genealogies to have taken place even among the 
Scandinavians, although the introduction of Christianity was in 
those parts both longer deferred, so as to leave time for a more 
ample development of the heathen poetical vein—and seems to 
have created a less decided feeling of antipathy (especially in 
Iceland) towards the extinct faith.1 The poems and tales com- 
posing the Edda, though first committed to writing after the 
period of Christianity, do not present the ancient gods in a 
point of view intentionally odious or degrading. 

The transposition above alluded to, of the genealogical root 
from Odin to Noah, is the more worthy of notice, as it illus- 
trates the genuine character of these genealogies, and shows 
that they sprung, not from any erroneous historical data, but 
from the turn of the religious feeling ; also that their true 
value is derived from their being taken entire, as connecting 
the existing race of men with a divine original. If we could 
imagine that Grecian paganism had been superseded by 
Christianity in the year 500 B.c,, the great and venerated 
gentile genealogies of Greece would have undergone the like 
modification; the Herakleids, Pelopids, Aakids, Asklepiads, 
&c. would have been merged in some larger aggregate branch- 
ing out from the archeology of the Old Testament. The old 
heroic legends connected with these ancestral names would 
either have been forgotten, or so transformed as to suit the 
new vein of thought ; for the altered worship, ceremonies, and 
customs would have been altogether at variance with them, 
and the mythical feeling would have ceased to dwell upon 
those to whom prayers were no longer offered. If the oak of 
Dédéna had been cut down, or the The6ric ship had ceased 
to be sent from Athens to Délos, the mythes of Theseus and of 
the two black doves would have lost their pertinence, and died 
away. As it was, the change from Homer to Thucydidés and 
Aristotle took place internally, gradually, and imperceptibly. 
Philosophy and history were superinduced in the minds of the 


way in which men made their gods in ancient Greece and Egyt.—All that 
the poets have sung of the actions of these men is now received as revelation 
from heaven: though nothing can be more monstrous than theactions ascribed 
tothe best incarnation, Krishna, of the best of the gods, Vishnoo.” (Sleeman, 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, vol. i, ch. ». 61.) 

2 See P. E, Miller, Uber den Ursprung und Verfall der Isl landischen 


Historiographie, p. 63, 

Tn the Letiaden zus Nérdischen Alterthumskunde, p. 4-5 (Copenhagen, 
1837), is an instructive summary of the different prey of interpretation 
applied to the northem mythes: 1. the historical; 2. the geographical ; 
3. the astronomical ; 4. the physical ; 5. the allegorical. 
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superior few, but the feelings of the general public continued 
unshaken—the sacred objects remained the same both to the 
eye and to the heart—and the worship of the ancient gods 
was even adorned by new architects and sculptors who greatly 
strengthened its imposing effect. 

While then in Greece the mythopceic stream continued in 
the same course, only with abated current and influence, in 
modern Europe its ancient bed was blocked up and it was 
turned into new and divided channels. The old religion,— 
though as an ascendent faith, unanimously and publicly mani- 
fested, it became extinct,—still continued in detached scraps 
and fragments, and under various alterations of name and 
form. The heathen gods and goddesses, deprived as they 
were of divinity, did not pass out of the recollection and fears 
of their former worshippers but were sometimes represented 
(on principles like those of Euémerus) as having been eminent 
and glorious men—sometimes degraded into dzemons, magi- 
cians, elfs, fairies and other supernatural agents, of an inferior 
grade and generally mischievous cast. Christian writers such 
as Saxo Grammaticus and Snorro Sturleson committed to 
writing the ancient oral songs of the Scandinavian Scalds, and 
digested the events contained in them into continuous narrative 
—performing in this respect a task similar to that of the 
Grecian logographers Pherekydés and Hellanikus, in reference 
to Hesiod and the Cyclic poets, But while Pherekydés and 
Hellanikus compiled under the influence of feelings substan- 
tially the same as those of the poets on whom they bestowed 
their care, the Christian logographers felt it their duty to point 
out the Odin and Thor of the old Scalds as evil daemons, or 
cunning enchanters who had fascinated the minds of men into 
a false belief in their divinity.1 In some cases the heathen 

1 “Tnterea tamen homines Christiani in numina non credant ethnica, nec 
aliter fidem narrationibus hisce adstruere vel adhibere debent, quam in 
libri hujus procemio monitum est de causis et occasionibus cur et quomodo 


genus humanum a vera fide aberraverit.” (Extract from the Prose Edda, 
P- 75 in the Lexicon Mythologicum ad calcem Eddze Scenund. vol. iii. 
P. 357, Copenhag. edit.) . 

A similar warning is to be found in another pasmage cited by P. E. 
Miller, Uber den Ursprung und Verfall der Iskindischen Historiographic, 
p. 138, Copenhagen, 18135 compare the Prologue to the Prose Edda, 
p. 6, and Mallet, Introduction & P Histoire de Dennemarc, ch. vii. p. 1r4— 
132. 

zo) Giaroinaticiyneprtannts Odin srmetiaes an'x magician, snielimen 
as an evil dzemon, sometimes asa high-priest, or pontiff of heathenism, who 
imposed so powerfully upon the people around him as to receive divine 
honours. Thor also is treated as having been an evil demon. (See Lexicon 
Mythologic. u¢ supra, pp. 567, 915.) 
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recitals and ideas were modified so as to suit Christian feeling. 
But when preserved without such a change, they exhibited 
themselves palpably, and were designated by their compilers, 
as at variance with the religious belief of the people, and as 
associated either with imposture or with evil spirits, 

A new vein of sentiment had arisen in Europe, unsuitable 
indeed to the old mythes, yet leaving still in force the demand 
for mythical narrative generally. And this demand was satis- 
fied, speaking generally, by two classes of narratives,—the 
legends of the Catholic Saints and the Romances of Chivalry, 
corresponding to two types of character, both perfectly accom- 
modated to the feelings of the time,—the saintly ideal and the 
chivalrous ideal. 

Both these two classes of narrative correspond, in character 
as well as in general purpose, to the Grecian mythes,—being 
stories accepted as realities, from their full conformity with the 
predispositions and deep-seated faith of an uncritical audience, 
and prepared beforehand by their authors, not with any refer- 
ence to the conditions of historical proof, but for the purpose 
of calling forth sympathy, emotion, or reverence. The type of 
the saintly character belongs to Christianity, being the history 
of Jesus Christ as described in the Gospels, and that of the 
prophets in the Old Testament ; whilst the lives of holy men, 
who acquired a religious reputation from the fourth to the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era, were invested with 
attributes, and illustrated with ample details, tending to 


Respecting the function of Snorro as logographer, see Preefat. ad Eddam, 
ut supre, p. xi. He is much more faithful, and less unfriendly to the old 
religion, than the other logographers of the ancient Scandinavian Sagas. 
(Leitfaden der Nérdischen Alterthimer, p. 14, by the Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen, 1837.) 

By a singular transformation, dependent upon the same tone of mind, 
the authors of the French Chansons de Geste in the twelfth century turned 
Apollo into an evil demon, patron of the Mussulmans (see the Koman of 
Garin le Loherain, par M. Paulin Paris, 1833, p. 31):—‘ Car mieux vaut 
Dieux que ne fait Apollis.” M. Paris observes, “Cet ancien Dieu des 
beaux arts est I’un des démons le plus souvent désignés dans nos poémes, 
comme patron des Musulmans.” 

‘The prophet Mahomet, too, anathematised the old Persian epic anterior 
to his religion. ‘C'est & Yoccasion de Naser Ibn al-Hareth, qui avait 
apporté de Perse l’Histoire de Rustem et d’Isfendiar, et la faisait réciter 
par des chanteuses dans les assemblées des Koreischites, que Mahomet 
pronongs le vers suivant (of the Koran): Il y a des hommes qui achétent 
des contes frivoles, pour détourner par-la les hommes de la voie de Dieu, 
d@une maniére insensée, et pour Ja livrer @ la risée : mais leur punition les 
couvrira de honte.” (Mohl, Préface au Livre des Rois de Ferdousi, 
p. xiii.) 
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assimilate them to this revered model. ‘The numerous 
miracles, the cure of diseases, the expulsion of demons, the 
temptations and sufferings, the teaching and commands, with 
which the biography of Catholic saints abounds, grew chiefly 
out of this pious feeling, common to the writer and to his 
readers. Many of the other incidents, recounted in the same 
performances, take their rise from misinterpreted allegories, 
from ceremonies and customs of which it was pleasing to find a 
consecrated origin, or from the disposition to convert the ety- 
mology of a name into matter of history: many have also 
been suggested by local peculiarities, and by the desire of 
stimulating or justifying the devotional emotions of pilgrims 
who visited some consecrated chapel or image. The dove was 
connected, in the faith of the age, with the Holy Ghost, the 
serpent with Satan; lions, wolves, stags, unicorns, &c. were the 
subjects of other emblematic associations ; and such modes of 
belief found expression for themselves in many narratives which 
brought the saints into conflict or conjoint action with these 
various animals. Legends of this kind, indefinitely multiplied 
and pre-eminently popular and affecting, in the middle ages, 
are not exaggerations of particular matters of fact, but emana- 
tions in detail of some current faith or feeling, which, they 
served to satisfy, and by which they were in turn amply 
sustained and accredited.? 

1 The legends of the Saints have been touched upon by M. Guizot (Cours 
@ Histoire Moderne, legon xvii.) and by M. Ampére (Histoire Littéraire de 
la France, t. ii. cap. 14, 15, 16); but a far more copious and elaborate 
account of them, coupled with much just criticism, is to be found in 
the valuable Essai sur les Légendes Picuses du Moyen Age, par L. F. 
Alfred Maury, Paris, 1843. 

M. Guizot scarcely adverts at all to the more or less of matter of fact 
contained in these biographies ; he regards them altogether as they grew 
out of and answered to the predominant emotions end mental exigencies 
of the age: ‘Au milieu d’un déluge de fables absurdes, la morale éclate 
avec un grand empire” (p. 159, ed. 1829). “Les légendes ont été pour 
les Chrétiens de ce temps (qu’on me permette cette comparaison purement 
littéraire) ce que sont pour les Orientaux ces longs récits, ces histoires 
si brillantes et si variées, dont les Mille et une Nuits nous donnent un 
échantillon. C’était 1A que imagination populaire errait librement dans un 
monde inconnu, merveilleux, plein de mouvement et de poésie” (p. 175, 
ibid.) 

M. Guizot takes his comparison with the tales of the Arabian Nights, as 
heard by an Oriental with uninquiring and unsuspicious credence. Viewed 
with reference to an instructed European, who reads these narratives as 
pleasing but recognised fiction, the comparison would not be just ; for 
no one in that age dreamt’ of questioning the truth of the biogray 
‘All the remarks of M. Guizot assume this implicit faith in them as literal 
histories: perhaps in estimating the feelings to which they owed their 
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Readers of Pausanias will recognise the great general analogy 
between the stories recounted to him at the temples which he 
visited, and these legends of the middle ages. Though 
the type of character which the latter illustrate is indeed 
materially different, yet the source as well as the circulation, 
the generating as well as the sustaining forces, were in both 
cases the same. Such legends were the natural growth of a 
religious faith earnest, unexamining, and interwoven with the 
feelings ata time when the reason does not need to be cheated. 
The lives of the Saints bring us even back to the simple and 
ever-operative theology of the Homeric age; so constantly is 
the hand of God exhibited even in the minutest details, for the 
succour of a favoured individual,—so completely is the scien- 
tific point of view, respecting the phenomena of nature, 
absorbed into the religious.1 During the intellectual vigour of 


extraordinary popularity, he allows too little predominance to the religious 

feeling, and too much influence to other mental exigencies which then went 

along with it; more especially as he remarks in the preceding lecture 

(p, 116), Le caractére général de V’époque est la concentration du 
veloppement intellectuel dans la sphére religieuse.” 

‘How this absorbing religious sentiment operated in generating and 
accrediting new matter of narrative, is shown with great fulness of detail in 
the work of M. Maury :—“ Tous les écrits du moyen Age nous apportent la 
preuve de cette préoccupation exclusive des esprits vers I’ Histoire Sainte et 
les prodiges qui avaient signalé ’avénement du Christianisme. Tous nous 
montrent la pensée de Dieu et du Ciel, dominant les moindres ceuvres 
de cette époque de naive et de crédule simplicité. D’ailleurs, n’était-ce 
pas le moine, le clerc, qui constituaient alors les seuls écrivains? Qu’y 
a-t-il d’étonnant que le sujet habituel de leurs méditations, de leurs études, 
se reflétit sans cesse dans leurs ouvrages? Partout reparaissait a l’imagina- 
tion Jésus et ses Saints: cette image, esprit Vaccueillait avec soumission et 
obéissance : il n’osait pas encore envisager ces célestes pensées avec leeil de 
la critique, armé de défiance et de doute ; au contraire, V’intelligence les 
acceptait (outes indistinctement et s’en nourrissait avec avidité.  Ainsi 
saccréditaient tous les jours de nouvelles fables. Une foi vive veut sans 
cesse de nouveaux faits quelle puisse crore, comme la charité veut de 
nouveaux bienfaits pour s’exercer” (p. 43). ‘The remarks on the History 
of St. Christopher, whose personality was allegorised by Luther and 
Melancthon, are curious (p. 57). 

1 « Dans les prodiges que Yon admettait avoir dd nécessairement s’opérer 
au tombeau du saint nouvellement canonisé, Pexpression, ‘Czci visum, 
claudi gressum, muti loquelam, surdi auditum, parelytici debitum membro- 
rum officium, recuperabant,’ était devenue plitot une formule d’usage que 
la relation littérale du fait.” (Maury, Essai sur les Légendes Pieuses du 
Moyen Age, p. 5.) 

To the same purpose M, Ampére, ch. 14, p. 361: “Ily a un certain 
nombre de faits que agiographie reproduit constamment, quelque soit son 
héros: ordinairement ce personage 2 eu dans sa jeunesse une vision qui 
lui a révélé son avenir : ou bien, une prophétie lui a annoncé ce qu’il serait 
un jour, Plus tard, il opére un certain nombre de miracles, toujours les 
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Greece and Rome, a sense of the invariable course of nature 
and of the scientific explanation of phenomena had been created 
among the superior minds, and through them indirectly among 
the remaining community; thus limiting to a certain extent the 
ground open to be occupied by a religious legend. With the 
decline of the pagan literature and philosophy, before the sixth 
century of the Christian zra, this scientific conception gradually 
passed out of sight, and left the mind free to a religious inter- 
pretation of nature not less simple and naif than that which 
had prevailed under the Homeric paganism.! The great 


mémes ; il exorcise des possédés, ressuscite des morts, il est averti de sa fin 
un songe. Puis sur son tombeau s’accomplissent d'autres merveilles 
Pheu res semblables.”” 

A few words from M. Ampére to illustrate this: ‘C’est donc au 
sixiéme siécle que la légende se constitue: c’est alors qu’elle com- 
pletement le caractére naif qui lui appartient : qu’elle est elle-méme, qu’elle 
se sépare de toute influence étrangére. En méme temps, Pignorance 
devient de plus en plus grossitre, et par suite la crédulité s'accroit: les 
calamités du temps sont plus lourdes, et ’on a un plus grand besoin de re- 
méde et de consolation. .. .. Les récits miraculeux se substituent aux 
argumens de la théologie. Les miracles sont devenus la meilleure démon- 
stration du Christianisme : c'est la seule que puissent comprendre les esprits 
grossiers des barhares” (c. 15, p- 373)- 

Again, c. 17, p. got: “Un des caractéres de Ia Kégende est de méler 
constamment le puéril au grand ; il faut Pavoucr, clle défigure parfois un 
peu ces hommes d’une trempe si forte, en mettant sur leur compte des 
anecdotes dont le caractére n’cst pas toujours sérieux ; elle en a usé ainsi 

x St. Columban, dont nous verrons tout A Vheure le réle vis-A-vis de 

runchaut et des chefs Mérovingiens. La légende auroit pu se dispenser 
de nous apprendre, comment un jour, ilse fit rapporter par un corbeau les 
gants qu’ll avait perdus : comment, un autre jour, il empécha la biere de 
conler d’un tonneau percé, et diverses merveilles, certainement indignes 
de sa mémoire.” 

The miracle by which St. Columban employed the raven to fetch back 
his lost gloves is exactly in the character of the Homeric and Hesiodic age: 
the earnest faith, as well as the reverential sympathy, between the Homeric 
man and Zeus or Athéné, is indicated by the invocation of their aid for his 
own sufferings of detail and in his own need and danger. The criticism of 
M. Amptre, on the other hand, is analogous to that of the later pagans, 
after the conception of a course of nature had become established in men’s 
minds, so far as that exceptional interference by the gods was understood 
to be, comparatively speaking, rare, and only supposable upon what were 
called great emergencies. 

In the old Hesiodic legend (see vol. i, ch. ix.), Apollo is apprised by a 
raven of the infidelity of the nymph Kor6nis to him—T@ pdy &p’ Byryedos 
Ate wépag, &c. (the raven appears elsewhere as companion of Apollo, Plu- 
tarch, de Isid. et Os. p. 379, Herod iv. 15). Pindar in his version of the 
legend eliminated the raven, without specifying Aow Apollo got his know- 
ledge of the circumstance, ‘The Scholiasts praise Pindar much for having 
rejected the puerile version of the story—érawe? rby Mlvtapov 5 "Apréuuy 
Bri xapaxpovoduevos Thy wep) Tv ndpaxa loroplay, abrdy Br’ savrod Syvunévas 

VOL. Il. 1 
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religious movement of the Reformation, and the gradual for- 
mation of critical and philosophical habits in the modern mind, 
have caused these legends of the Saints,—once the charm and 
cherished creed of a numerous public,!—to pass altogether out 


onal tov AxdAAw . . . xalpew obv édoas 7G ToLobTy pile TeAéws bvre 
Anpéde1, &c.—compare also the criticisms of the Schol. ad Soph. CEdip. 
Kol. 1378, on the old epic Thebais ; and the remarks of Arrian (Exp. Al. 
iii. 4) on the divine interference by which Alexander and his army were 
enabled to find their way across the sand of the desert to the temple of 


mon. 

In the eyes of M. Amptre, the recital of the biographer of St. Colum- 
ban appears puerile (otxw Soy Sde Geods dvagayda piredvras, Odyss. iii. 
221): in the eyes of that biographer, the criticism of M, Ampére would 
have appeared impious. When it is once conceded that phenomena are 
distributable under two denominations, the natural and the miraculous, it 
must be left to the feelings of each individual to determine what is, and 
what is not, a suitable occasion of a miracle. DiodOrus and Pausanias 
differed in opinion (as stated in a previous chapter) about the death of 
Actze6n by his own hounds—the former maintaining that the case was one 
fit for the special intervention of the goddess Artemis ; the latter that it was 
not so. The question is one determinable only by the religious feelings 
and conscience of the two dissentients: no common standard of judgement 
can be imposed upon them : for no teasonings derived from science or philo- 
sophy are available, inasmuch as in this case the very point in dispute is, 
whether the scientific point of view be admissible. Phose who are dis- 
posed to adopt the supernatural belief, will find in every case the language 
open to them wherewith Dionysius of Halikarnassus (in recounting a 
miracle wrought by Vesta in the early times of Roman history for the pur- 
pose of rescuing an unjustly accused virgin) reproves the sceptics of his 
time : ‘It is well worth while (he observes) to recount the special mani- 
festation (émipdveiav) which the goddess showed to these unjustly accused 
virgins, For these circumstances, extraordinary as ther are, have been 
held worthy of belief by the Romans, and historians have talked much 
about them, Those persons indeed who adopt the atheistical schemes of 
philosophy (if indeed we must call them Ailosophy), pulling in pieces as 
they do aé/ the special manifestations (amdoas diacipovres Tas éxipayelas 
raw Geav) of the gods which have taken place among Greeks or barbarians, 
will of course turn these stories also into ridicule, ascribing them to the vain 
talk of men, as if none of the gods cared at all for mankind. But those 
who, having pushed their researches further, believe the gods not to be 
Indifferent to human affairs, but favourable to good men and hostile to bad— 
will not treat these special manifestations as more incredible than others.”” 
(Dionys. Halic. ii, 68-69.) Plutarch, after noticing the great number of 
miraculous statements in circulation, expresses his anxiety to draw a line 
between the true and the false, but cannot find where : ‘excess both of 
credulity and of incredulity (he tells us) in such matters is dangerous ; 
caution, and nothing too much, is the best course.” (Camillus, c. 6.) 
Polybius is for granting permission to historians to recount a sufficient num- 
ber of miracles to keep up a feeling of piety in the multitude, but not 
more; to measure out the proper quantity (he observes) is difficult, but 
not impossible (8uerapdypagds cor 4 xocérns, ob why axaphypagss ye, 
xvi, 12). 

} The great Bollandist collection of the Lives of the Saints, intended to 
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of credit, without even being regarded, among Protestants at 
least, as worthy of a formal scrutiny into the evidence—a proof 
of the transitory value of public belief, however sincere and 
fervent, as a certificate of historical truth, if it be blended with 
religious predispositions. 

‘he same mythopeeic vein, and the same susceptibility and 
facility of belief, which had created both supply and demand 
for the legends of the Saints, also provided the abundant stock 
of romantic narrative poetry, in amplification and illustration 
of the chivalrous ideal. What the legends of Troy, of Thébes, 
of the Kalydonian boar, of CEdipus, Théseus, &c. were to an 
early Greek, the tales of Arthur, of Charlemagne, of the 
Niebelungen, were to an Englishman, or Frenchman, or Ger- 
man, of the twelfth or thirteenth century. They were neither 
recognised fiction nor authenticated history; they were his- 
tory, as it is felt and welcomed by minds unaccustomed to 
investigate evidence and unconscious of the necessity of doing 
so. That the Chronicle of Turpin, a mere compilation of 
poetical legends respecting Charlemagne, was accepted as 
genuine history, and even pronounced to be such by papal 
authority, is well known; and the authors of the Romances 
announce themselves, not less than those of the old Grecian 
epic, as being about to recount. real matter of fact. It is 


comprise the whole year, did not extend beyond the nine months from 
January to October, which occupy fifty-three large volumes. The month 
of April fills three of those volumes, and exhibits the lives of 1472 saints. 
Had the collection run over the entire year, the total number of such 
biographies could hardly have been less than 25,000, and might have been 
even greater (see Guizot, Cours d’Histoire Moderne, legon xvii. p. 157). 

1 See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i. dissert. i, p. xvii. 
Again, in sect. ifi. p. 1407: ‘! Vincent de Beauvais, who lived under Louis 
1X. of France (about 1260), and who, on account of his extraordinary 
erudition, was appointed preceptor to that king’s sons, very gravely 
classes Archbishop Turpin’s Charlemagne among the real histories, and 
places it on a level with Suetonius and Cesar. He was himself an historian, 
and has left a large history of the world, fraught with a variety of reading, 
and of high repute in the middle ages ; but edifying and entertaining as 
this work might have been to his contemporaries, at present it serves only 
to record their prejudices and to characterise their credulity.” About the 
full belief in Arthur and the Tales of the Round Table during the fourteenth 
century, and about the strange historical mistakes of the poet Gower in the 
fifteenth, see the same work, sect. 7, vol. ii. p. 33; sect. 19, vol. ii. p. 239. 

« Lauteur de la Chronique de Turpin (says M. Sismondi, Littérature du 
Midi, vol. i. ch. 7, p. 289) n’avait point l'intention de briller aux yeux du 
public par une invention heureuse, ni d’amaser les oisifs par des contes mer- 
yeilleux quils reconnoitroient pour tels : il présentait aux Frangais tous ces 
faits étranges comme de histoire, et la lecture des légendes fabuleuses avait 
accoutumé & croire 4 de plus grandes merveilles encore ; aussi plusieurs de 
ces fables furent elles reproduites dans la Chronique de St. Denis,” 
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certain that Charlemagne is a great historical name, and it is 
possible, though not certain, that the name of Arthur may be 
historical also. But the Charlemagne of history, and the 
Charlemagne of romance, have little except the name in 
common ; nor could we ever determine except by independent 
evidence (which in this case we happen to possess), whether 
Charlemagne was a real or a fictitious person.!_ That illustrious 
name, as well as the more problematical Arthur, is taken uy) 
by the romancers, not with a view to celebrate realities previ- 
ously verified, but for the purpose of setting forth or amplifying 
an ideal of their own, in such manner as both to rouse the 
feelings and captivate the faith of their hearers. 

To inquire which of the personages of the Carlovingian epic 
were real and which were fictitious,—to examine whether the 
expedition ascribed to Charlemagne against Jerusalem had 
ever taken place or not,—to separate truth from exaggeration 
in the exploits of the Knights of the Round Table,—these 
were problems which an audience of that day had neither 
disposition to undertake nor means to resolve. They accepted 
the narrative as they heard it, without suspicion or reserve: the 


Again, ib. p. 290: “Sonvent les anciens romanciers, lorsquiils entre- 
prennent un récit de la cour de Charlemagne, prennent un ton plus élev 
ce ne sont point des fables qu’ils vont conter, c est de I’histoire nationale, 
c’est la gloire de leurs ancétres qu’ils veulent célébrer, et ils ont droit alors 

demander qu’on les écoute avec respect.” 

The Chronicle of Turpin was inserted, even so late as the year 1566, in 
the collection printed by Scardius at Frankfort of early German historians 
(Ginguené, Histoire Littéraire d'Italie, vol. iv. part ii. ch. 3, p. 157). 

To the same point—that these romances were listened to as real stories— 
see Sir Walter Scott’s Preface to Sir Tristram, p. Ixvii. The authors ofthe 
Legends of the Saints are not less explicit in their assertions that every- 
thing which they recount is true and well attested (Ampére, c. 14, p. 358). 

1 "Phe series of articles by M. Fauriel, published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, vol. xiii., are full of instruction respecting the origin, tenor, and 
influence of the Romances of Chivalry. Though the name of Charlemagne 
ay , the romancers are really unable to ‘inguish him from Charles 

jel or from Charles the Bald (p. 537-539). They ascribe to him an 
expedition to the Holy Land, in which he conquered Jerusalem from the 
Saracens, obtained possession of the relics of the passion of Christ, the 
crown of thorns, &c. These precious relics he carried to Rome, from 
whence they were taken to Spain by a Saracen emir named Balan at the 
head of an army, The expedition of Charlemagne against the Saracens in 
Spain was undertaken for the purpose of recovering the relics :—‘ Ces 
divers romans peuvent étre regardés comme la suite, comme le développe- 
ment, de la fiction de la conquéte de Jérusalem par Charlemagne.” 

Respecting the Romance of Rinaldo of Montauban (describing the 
struggles of a feudal lord against the emperor) M. Fauriel observes, “Tl 
n'y a, je crois, sucun fondement historique: c’est, selon toute apparence, 
la pure expression poétique du fait général,” &c. (p. 542). 
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incidents related, as well as the connecting links between them, 
were in full harmony with their feelings, and gratifying as well 
to their sympathies as to their curiosity; nor was anything 
further wanting to induce them to believe it, though the 
historical basis might be ever so slight or even non-existent.) 


1 Among the ‘formules consacrées’ (observes M. Fauriel) of the roman- 
cers of the Carlovingian epic, are asseverations of their own veracity, and 
of the accuracy of what they are about to relate—specification of witnesses 
whom they have consulted—appeals to pretended chronicles :—" Que 
citations, ces indications, soient parfois sérienses et sincéres, cela peut étre } 
mais c’est une exception et une exception rare. De telles allégations de la 
part des romanciers, sont en général un pur et simple mensonge, mais non 
toutefois un mensonge gratuit, C'est un mensonge qui a sa raison et sa 
convenance: il tient au désir et au besoin de satisfaire une opinion 
sccoutumée & supposer et & chercher du vrai dans les fictions du gente de 
celles oa l'on allégue ces prétendues autorités. La manitre dont les 
auteurs de ces fictions les qualifient souvent eux-mémes, est une consé- 
quence naturelle de leur prétention d’y avoir suivi des documens vénérables. 

Is les qualifient de chansons de wieille histoire, de haute histoire, de 
bonne geste, de grande baronnie : et ce n’est pas pour se vanter qu’ils par- 
lent ainsi: la vanité d’auteur n’est rien chez eux, en comparaison du besoin 
quils ont d’étre crus, de passer pour de simples traducteurs, de simples 
répétiteurs de légendes ou d’histoire consacrée, Ces protestations de 
véacité, qui, plus ou moins expresses, sont de rigueur les romans 
Carlovingiens, y sont aussi fréquemment accompagnées de protestations 
accessoires contre les romanciers, qui, ayant déja traité un sujet donné, 
sont accusés d'y avoir faussé la vérité.” (Fauriel, Orig. de I'Bpopée 
Chevaleresque, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, vel. xiii. p. 554.) 

About the Cycle of the Round Table, see the same series of articles 
(Rev. D.M. t. xiv. p. 170-184). The Chevaliers of the Saint Graal were 
a sort of idéa/ of the Knights Templars: ‘‘ Une race de princes héroiques, 
originaires de PAsie, fut prédestinée par le ciel méme & la garde du Saint 
Graal. Perille fut le mier de cette race, qe sétant converti au 
Christianisme, passa en Europe sous !Empereur Vespasien,” &c. ; then 
follows a string of fabulous incidents: the epical egency is similar to that 
of Homer—Aubs 8° ereAclero Bovdt, 

M. Paulin Paris, in his Prefaces to the Romans des Douze Pairs de 
France, has controverted many of the positions of M, Fauriel, and with 
success, so far as regards the Provencal origin of the Chansons de Geste, 
asserted by the latter. In regard to the Romances of the Round Table, he 
agrees substantially with M. Fauriel; but he tries to assign a greater 
historical value to the poems of the Carlovingian epic—very unsuccessfully 
in my opinion. But his own analysis of the old poem of Garin le Loherain 
bears out the very opinion which he is confuting : ‘ Nous sommes au régne 
de Charles Martel, et nous reconnaissons sous d'autres noms les détails 
exacts de la fameuse défaite d’Attila dans les champs Catalauniques. Saint 
Loup et Saint Nicaise, glorieux pres du quatriéme siécle, reviennent 
figurer autour du pére de Pépin le Bref: enfin pour compléter la confusion, 
Charles Martel meurt sur le champ de bataille, A la place du roi des Visi: 
goths, Théodoric .. . . Toutes les parties de la narration sont vraies: 
seulement toutes sy trowvent déplactes. En général, les peuples n’enten- 
dent rien 4 la chronologie; les événemens restent: les individus, les lieux 
et les époques, ne laissent aucune trace: c'est, pour ainsi dire, une décora- 
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The romances of chivalry represented, to those who heard 
them, real deeds of the foretime—“ glories of the foregone 
men,” to use the Hesiodic expression —at the same time that 
they embodied and filled up the details of an heroic ideal, 
such as that age could conceive and admire—a fervent piety, 
combined with strength, bravery, and the love of adventurous 
aggression directed sometimes against infidels, sometimes 
against enchanters or monsters, sometimes in defence of the 
fair sex. Such characteristics were naturally popular, in a 
century of feudal struggles and universal insecurity, when the 
grand subjects of common respect and interest were the church 
and the crusades, and when the latter especially were embraced 
with an enthusiasm truly astonishing. 

The long German poem of the Niebelungen Lied, as well as 
the Volsunga Saga and a portion of the songs of the Edda, 
relate to a common fund of mythical, superhuman personages, 
and of fabulous adventure, identified with the earliest antiquity 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian race, and representing their 
primitive sentiment towards ancestors of divine origin. Sigurd, 
Brynhilde, Gudrun, and Atle, are mythical characters cele- 
brated as well by the Scandinavian Scalds as by the German 
epic poets, but with many varieties and separate additions to 
distinguish the one from the other. The German eric, later 
and more elaborated, includes various persons not known to 
the songs in the Edda, in particular the prominent name of 
Dieterich of Bern—presenting moreover the principal char- 


tion sefnique gue Yon applique indiféremment & des réits souvent con- 
traires.” Pe ¢ to the Roman de Garin le Loherain, p, xvi.-xx.: 
Paris, 1833.) Compare also his Lettre 4 M. Monmerqué, prefixed to the 
Roman de Berthe aux Grans Piés, Paris, 1836. 

To say that ai the parts of the narrative are true, is contrary to M. 
Paris's own showing : some parts may be true, separately taken, but these 
fragments of truth are melted down with a large mass of fiction, and can- 
not be discriminated unless we possess some independent test. ‘The poet 
who picks out onc incident from the fourth century, another from the 
and a few more from the eighth, and then blends them all into a continu- 
ous tale, along with many additions of his own, shows that he takes the 
items of fact because they suit the purposes of his narrative, not because 
they happen to be attested by historical evidence. His hearers are not 
critical: they desire to have their imagiuations and feelings affected, and 
they are content to accept without question whatever accomplishes this end. 

T Hesiod, Theogon. 100—xAéea mporépwy dvOpéxwy. Puttenham talks of 
the remnant of bards existing in his time (1589): ‘Blind Harpers, or such 
like Taverne Mirstrels, whose matters are for the most part stories of old 
time, as the Tale of Sir Topaze, the Reportes of Bevis of Southampton, 
Adam Bell, Clymme of the Clough, and such other old Romances or 
Historical Rhynus.” (Arte of English Poesie, book ii. cap. 9.) 
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acters and circumstances as Christian, while in the Edda there 
is no trace of anything but heathenism. There is indeed, in 
this the old and heathen version, a remarkable analogy. with 
many points of Grecian mythical narrative. As in the case of 
the short life of Achilles, and of the miserable Labdakids of 
‘Thébes—so. in the family of the Volsungs, though sprung from 
and protected by the gods—a curse of destiny hangs upon 
them and brings on their ruin, in spite of pre-eminent personal 
qualities? The more thoroughly this old Teutonic story has 
been traced and compared, in its various transformations and 


1 Respecting the Volsunga Saga and the Niebelungen Lied, the work of 
Lange—Untersuchungen tiber die Geschichte und das Verhiltniss der 
Nérdischen und Deutschen Heldensage—is 2 valuable translation from the 
Danish Saga-Bibliothek of P. E. Muller. 

P. E. Miller maintains indeed the historical basis of the tales respecting. 
the Volsungs (see p, 102-107)—upon arguments very unsatisfactory ; thor 
the genuine Scandinavian origin of the tale is perfectly made out. The 
chapter added by Lange himself at the close (see p. 432, &c.) contains 
juster views as to the character of the primitive mythology, though he too 
‘advances some positions respecting a something “ teinsymbolisches” in the 
background, which I find it difficult to follow (see p. 477, &c.)—There are 
very ancient epical ballads still sung by the people ia the Faro islands, many 
of them relating to Sigurd and his adventures (p. 412). 

Jacob Grimm, in his Dentsche Mythologie, maintains the purely mythical 
character, as opposed to the historical, of Siegfried and Dieterich (Art. 
Hidden, 344-46) ea 

So, too, in the great Persian epic of Ferdousi, the principal characters 
are religious and mythical. M. Mohl observes—‘‘ Les caractéres des 
personnages pais ean de V’ancienne histoire de Perse se retrouvent dans 
Te livre des Rois (de Ferdousi) tels que les indiquent les parties des livres 
de Zoroaster que nous possédons encore. Kaioumors, Djemschid, Feridoun, 
Gushtasp, Isfendiar, &c., jonent dans le pobme éique le méme réle que 
dans les Livres sacrés : & cela prés, que dans les derniers ils nous apparais- 
sent & travers une atmosphére mythologique qui grandit tous leurs traits: 
mais cette difference est précisément celle qu’on devait s’attendre a trouver 
entre la tradition religieuse et Ja tradition épique.” Mohl, Livre des Rois 
par Ferdousi, Préface, p. 1. 

The Persian historians subsequent to Ferdousi have all taken his poem as 
the basis of their histories, and have even copied him faithfully and literally 
(Mohl, p. 53). Many of his heroes became the subjects of long epical 
biographies, written and recited without any art or grace, often by writers 
whose names are unknown (ib. p. 54-70).' Mr. Morier tells us that “the 
Shah Nameh is still believed by the present Persians to contain their ancient 
history” (Adventures of Hadgi Baba, c. 32), As the Christian romancers 
transformed Apollo into the patron of Mussulmans, so Ferdousi makes 
Alexander the Great a Christian: ‘“ La critique historique (observes 
Mohl) était du temps de Ferdousi chose presqu’ inconnu” (ib. p. xlviii.). 
About the absence not only of all historiography, but also of all idea of it 
or taste for it, among the early Indians, Persians, Arabians, &c., see the 
learned book of Nork, Die Gétter Syriens, Preface, p. viii. segg. (Stuttgart, 
1842). ‘ 
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accompaniments, the less can any well-established connexion 
be made out for it with authentic historical names or events. 
We must acquiesce in its personages as distinct in original 
conception from common humanity, and as belonging to the 
subjective mythical world of the race by whom they were sung. 
Such were the compositions which not only interested the 
emotions, but also satisfied the undistinguishing historical 
curiosity, of the ordinary public in the middle ages. The 
exploits of many of these romantic heroes resemble in several 
points those of the Grecian; the adventures of Perseus, 
Achilles, Odysseus, Atalanta, Bellerophén, Jas6n, and the 
Trojan war or Argonautic expedition generally, would have 
fitted in perfectly to the Carlovingian or other epics of the 
period. That of the middle ages, like the Grecian, was 
eminently expansive in its nature. New stories were success- 
ively attached to the names and companions of Charlemagne 
and Arthur, just as the legend of Troy was enlarged by 
Arktinus, Leschés, and Stesichorus—that of Thébes by fresh 
miseries entailed on the fated head of CEdipus,—and that of 
the Kalydonian boar by the addition of Atalanta. Altogether, 
the state of mind of the hearers seems in both cases to have 
been much the same—eager for emotion and sympathy, and 
receiving any narrative attuned to their feelings, not merely 
with hearty welcome, but also with unsuspecting belief. 
Nevertheless there were distinctions deserving of notice, 


1 Several of the heroes of the ancient world were indeed themselves 
popular subjects with the romancers of the middle ages, Théseus, JasOn, &c. ; 
‘Alexander the Great more so than any of them. 

Dr. Warton cbserves respecting the Argonautic expedition, ‘ Few stories 
of antiquity have more the cast of one of the old romances than this of Jas6n. 
An expedition of a new kind is made into a strange and distant comtry, 
attended with infinite dangers and difficulties. The king’s daughter of the 
new country is an enchantress; she falls in love with the young prince, who 
is the chief adventurer. The prize which he seeks is guarded by brazen- 
footed bulls, who breathe fire, and by a hideous dragon who never sleeps. 
The princess lends him the assistance of her charms and incantations to 
conquer these obstacles ; she gives him possession of the prize, leaves her 
father’s court, and follows him into his native country.” (Warton, 
Observations on Spenser, vol. i. p. 178.) 

To the same purpose M. Ginguené: “ Le premier modéle des Fées n’est- 
il pas dans Circ, dans Calypso, dans Médée? _Celui des géans, dans Poly- 
piame, dans Cacus, et dans les géans, ou les Titans, cette race ennemie de 
Jupiter? Les serpens et les dragons des romans ne sont-ils pas des succes- 
seurs du dragon des Hespérides et de celuide la Toison d’or? Les Magiciens ! 
la Thessalie en étoit pleine. Les armes enchantées et impénétrables ! elles 
sont de la méme trempe, et Yon peut les croire forgées au méme fourneau 
que celles d’Achille et d’Enée.” (Ginguené, Histoire Littéraire d’Italie, 
vol. iv. part ii, ch. 3, p. 151.) 
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which render the foregoing proposition more absolutely exact 
with regard to Greece than with regard to the middle ages. 
The tales of the epic, and the mythes in their most popular 
and extended sgniteation, were the only intellectual nourish- 
ment with which the Grecian public was supplied, until the 
sixth century before the Christian ara: there was no prose 
writing, no history, no philosophy. But such was not exactly 
the case at the time when the epic of the middle ages appeared. 
At that time, a portion of society possessed the Latin lan- 
guage, the habit of writing, and some tinge both of history and 
philosophy: there were a series of chronicles, scanty indeed 
and imperfect, but referring to contemporary events and pre- 
venting the real history of the past from passing into oblivion : 
there were even individual scholars, in the twelfth century, 
whose acquaintance with Latin literature was sufficiently con- 
siderable to enlarge their minds and to improve their judge- 
ments. Moreover the epic of the middle ages, though deeply 
imbued with religious ideas, was not directly amalgamated 
with the religion of the people, and did not always find favour 
with the clergy ; while the heroes of the Grecian epic were not 
only linked in a thousand ways with existing worship, practices, 
and sacred localities, but Homer and Hesiod pass with 
Herodotus for the constructors of Grecian theology. We thus 
see that the ancient epic was both exempt from certain distract- 
ing influences by which that of the middle ages was surrounded, 
and more closely identified with the veins of thought and feel- 
ing prevalent in the Grecian public. Yet these counteracting 
influences did not prevent Pope Calixtus II. from declaring 
the Chronicle of Turpin to be a genuine history. 

If we take the history of our own country as it was conceived 
and written from the twelfth to the seventeenth century by 
Hardyng, Fabyan, Grafton, Hollinshed, and others, we shall 
find that it was supposed to begin with Brute the Trojan, and 
was carried down from thence, for many ages and through a 
long succession of kings, to the times of Julius Cesar. A 
similar belief of descent from Troy, arising seemingly from a 
reverential imitation of the Romans and of their Trojan origin, 
was cherished in the fancy of other European nations. With 

regard to the English, the chief circulator of it was Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. It passed with little resistance or dispute into the 
national faith—the kings from Brute downward being enrolled 
in regular chronological series with their respective dates 
annexed. Ina dispute which took place during the reign of 
Edward I. (aD, 1301) between England and Scotland, the 
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descent of the kings of England from Brute the Trojan was 
solemnly embodied in a document put forth to sustain the 
rights of the crown of England, as an argument bearing on 
the case then in discussion : and it passed without attack from 
the opposing party,!—an incident which reminds us of the 
appeal made by Aéschinés, in the contention between the 
Athenians and Philip of Macedén respecting Amphipolis, to 
the primitive dotal rights of Akamas son of Théseus—and also 
of the defence urged by the Athenians to sustain their conquest 
of Sigeium, against the reclamations of the Mityleneans, wherein 
the former alleged that they had as much right to the place as 
any of the other Greeks who had formed part of the victorious 
armament of Agamemnon.? 

The tenacity with which this early series of British kings was 
defended, is no less remarkable than the facility with which it 
was admitted. The chroniclers at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century warmly protested against the intrusive scepticism 
which would cashier so many venerable sovereigns and efface 
so many noble deeds. They appealed to the patriotic feelings 
of their hearers, represented the enormity of thus setting up 
a presumptuous criticism against the belief of ages, and insisted 
on the danger of the precedent as regarded history generally. 


1 See Warton’s History of English Poetry, sect. iii, p. 131, note, ‘No 
man before the sixteenth century presumed to doubt that the Francs derived 
their origin from Francus son of Hector ; that the Spaniards were descended 
from Japhet, the Britons from Brutus, and the Scotch from Fergus,” (Ibid. 
P. 140.) 

According to the Prologue of the prose Edda, Odin was the supreme 
king of Troy in Asia, ‘in ef terra quam nos Turciam appellamus .. . . 
Hine omnes Borealis plagze magnates vel primores genealogias suas referunt, 
atque principes illus urbis inter numina locant: sed in primis ipsum Pri- 
amum pro Odeno ponunt,” &c. They also identified ros with Thor. (Sce 
Lexicon Mythologicum ad calcem Edd Semund. p. 552, vol. iii.) 

9 See voi. i. ch. xv. ; also Aischinés, De Fals4 Legatione, c. 14; Herodot. 
v.94. The Herakleids pretended a right to the territory in Sicily near 
Mount Eryx, in consequence of the victory gained by their progenitor 
Héraklés over Eryx, the eponymous hero of the place. (Herodot. v, 43.) 

3 The remarks in Speed's Chronicle (book v. c. 3, sect. 11-12), and the 
preface to Howes's Continuation of Stow’s Chronicle, published in 1631, 
are curious as illustrating this earnest feeling. The Chancellor Fortescue, 
in impressing upon his royal pupil, the son of Henry VI, the limited 
character of a a monarchy, deduces it from Brute the Troj: “«Con- 
cerning the different powers which kings claim over their subjects, I am 
firmly of opinion that it arises solely from the different nature of their 
original institution. So the kingdom of England had its original from 
Brute and the Trojans, who attended him from Italy and Greece, and 
became a mixt kind of government, compounded of the regal and the 
political.” (Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ages, ch. viii. P. 3, page 230.) 
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How this controversy stood, at the time and in the view of the 
illustrious author of Paradise Lost, I shall give in his own words 
as they appear in the second page of his History of England. 
After having briefly touched upon the stories of Samothes son 
of Japhet, Albion son of Neptune, &c., he proceeds— 

‘But now of Brutus and his line, with the whole progeny of 
kings to the entrance of Julius Casar, we cannot so easily be 
discharged: descents of ancestry long continued, laws and 
exploits not plainly seeming to be borrowed or devised, which 
on the common belief have wrought no small impression : 
defended by many, dented utterly by few. For what though 
Brutus and the whole Trojan pretence were yielded up, seeing 
they, who first devised to bring us some noble ancestor, were 
content at first with Brutus the Consul, till better invention, 
though not willing to forego the name, taught them to remove 
it higher into a more fabulous age, and by the same remove 
lighting on the Trojan tales, in affectation to make the Briton 
of one original with the Roman, pitched there: Yet those old 
and inborn kings, never any to have been real persons, or done in 
their lives at least some part of what so long hath been remem- 
dered, cannot be thought without too strict incredulity. For these, 
and those causes above mentioned, that which hath received 
approbation from so many, I have chosen not to omit. Cer- 
tain or uncertain, be that upon the credit of those whom I must 
follow : so far as keeps aloof from impossible or absurd, attested 
by ancient writers from books more ancient, I refuse not as the 
due and proper subject of story.” 

Vet in spite of the general belief of so many centuries—in 
spite of the concurrent persuasion of historians and poets—in 
spite of the declaration of Milton, extorted from his feelings 
rather than from his reason, that this long line of quasi-histori- 
cal kings and exploits could not be a// unworthy of belief—in 
spite of so large a body of authority and precedent, the 
historians of the nineteenth century begin the history of Eng- 
land with Julius Cesar. They do not attempt either to settle 
the date of king Bladud’s accession, or to determine what may 
be the basis of truth in the affecting narrative of Lear.? The 


1 “ Antiquitas enim recepit fabulas fictas etiam nonnunquam incondite : 
hiee setas autem jam exculta, praesertim eludens omne quod fieri non potest, 
respuit,” &c. (Cicero, De Republica, ii, 10, p. 147, ed. Maii.) 

Dr. Zachary Grey has the following observations in his Notes on 
Shakespeare (London, 1754, vol. i. p. 112). In commenting on the passage 
in King Lear, Were is an angler in the lake of darkness, he says, “ This is 
‘one of Shakespeare's most remarkable anachronisms, King Lear succeeded 
his father Bladud anno mundi 3105; and Nero, anno mundi 4017, was 
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standard of historical credibility, especially with regard to 
modern events, has indeed been greatly and sensibly raised 
within the last -hundred years. _ : 

But in regard to ancient Grecian history, the rules of evi- 
dence still continue relaxed. The dictum of Milton, regarding 
the ante-Czesarian history of England, still represents pretty 
exactly the feeling now prevalent respecting the mythical 
history of Greece :—“Yet those old and inborn kings 
(Agamemn6n, Achilles, Odysseus, Jasén, Adrastus, Amphia- 
téus, Meleager, &c.), never any to have been real persons, or 
done in their lives at least some part of what so long has been 
remembered, cannot be thought without too strict incredulity.” 
Amidst much fiction (we are still told), there must be some 
truth: but how is such truth to be singled out? Milton does 
not even attempt to make the severance: he contents himself 
with “keeping aloof from the impossible and the absurd,” and 
ends in a narrative which has indeed the merit of being sober- 
coloured, but which he never for a moment thinks of recom- 
mending to his readers as true. So in regard to the legends of 
Greece,—Troy, Thébes, the Argonauts, the Boar of Kalydén, 
Héraklés, Théseus, Cédipus,—the conviction still holds in 
men’s minds, that there must be something true at the bottom ; 
and many readers of this work may be displeased, I fear, not 
to see conjured up before them the Eidélon of an authentic 
history, even though the vital spark of evidence be altogether 
wanting? 
sixteen years old, when he married Octavia, Cxsar’s daughter. See Funccii 
Chronologia, p. 94.” 

Such a supposed chronological discrepancy would hardly be pointed out 
in any commentary now written. 

The introduction prefixed by Mr. Giles to his recent translation of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (1842) gives a just view both of the use which our old poets 
made of his tales, and of the general credence so long and so unsus- 
pectingly accorded to them. ‘The list of old British kings given by Mr. 
Giles also deserves attention, as a parallel to the Grecian genealogies anterior 
to the Olympiads. 

1 The following passage from the Preface of Mr. Price to Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry is alike just and forcibly characterised; the whole 
Preface is indeed full of philosophical reflection on popular fables generally. 
Mr. Price observes (p. 79)— 

‘The great evil with which this long-coniested question appears to be 
threatened at the present day, is an extreme equally dangerous with the 
incredulity of Mr. Ritson,—a disposition to receive as authentic history, 
under a slightly fabulous colouring, every incident recorded in the British 
Chronicle. An allegorical interpretation is now inflicted upon all the 
marvellous circumstances; a forced construction imposed upon the less 
glaring deviations from probability; and the usual subterfuge of bafiled 
tesearch,—erroneous readings and etymological sophistry,—is made to 
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I presume to think that our great poet has proceeded upon 
mistaken views with respect to the old British fables, not less 
in that which he leaves out than in that which he retains. To 
omit the miraculous and the fantastic (it is that which he really 
means by “the impossible and the absurd,”) is to suck the life- 
blood out of these once popular narratives—to divest them at 
once both of their genuine distinguishing mark, and of the 
charm by which they acted on the feelings of believers. Still 


reduce every stubborn and intractable text to something like the consistency 
required. It might have been expected that the notorious failures of Diony- 
sius and Plutarch in Roman history would have prevented the repetition of 
an error, which neither learning nor ingenuity can render palatable; and 
that the havoc and deadly ruin effected by these ancient writers (in other - 
respects so valuable) in one of the most beautiful and interesting monuments 
of traditional story, would have acted as sufficient corrective on all future 
aspirants. The favourers of this system might at least have been instructed 
by the philosophic example of Livy,—if it be lawful to ascribe to philosophy 
a line of conduct which perhaps was prompted bya powerful sense of poetic 
beauty,—that traditional record can only gain in the hands of the future 
historian by one attractive aid—the grandeur and lofty graces of that in- 
comparable style in which the first decade is written ; and that the best 
duty towards antiquity, and the most agreeable one towards posterity, is to 
transmit the narrative received as an unsophisticated tradition, in all the 
plenitude of its marvels and the awful dignity of its supernatural agen 

For however largely we may concede that real events have supplied the 
substance of any traditive story, yet the amount of absolute facts, and the 
manner of those facts, the period of their occurrence, the names of the: ts, 
and the locality given to the scene, ate all combined upon principfes so 
wholly beyond our knowledge, that it becomes impossible to fix with cer- 
tainty upon any single point better authenticated than its fellow. Prob- 
ability in such decisions will often prove the most fallacious guide we can 
follow ; for, independently of the acknowledged historical axiom, that ‘le 
vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable,’ innumerable instances might be 
adduced, where tradition has had recourse to this very probability to confer 
a plausible sanction upon her most fictitious and romantic incidents. It 
will be a much more useful labour, wherever it can be effected, to trace the 

‘ogress of this traditional story in the country where it has become located, 
fy a reference to those natural or artificial monuments which are the unvary- 
ing sources of fictitious events; and, by a strict comparison of its details 
with the analogous memorials of other nations, to separate those elements 
which are obviously of a native growth, from the occurrences bearing the 
impress of aforeign origin. | We shal! gan litle, perhaps, by such o course 
for the history of human events ; but it will be an important accession to our 
stock of knowledge on the Aistory of the Auman mind. It will infallibly 
display, as in the analysis of every similar record, the operations of that 
refining principle which is ever obliterating the monotonous deeds of violence, 
that fill the chronicle of a nation’s early career, and exhibit the brightest 
attribute in the catalogue of man’s intellectual endowments,—a glowi 
and vigorous imagination, —bestowii i all the impulses of the min 
a splendour and virtuous dignity, which, however fallacious historically 
considered, are never without a powerfully redeeming good, the ethical 
tendency of all their lessons.” 
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less ought we to consent to break up and disenchant in a 
similar manner the mythes of ancient Greece—partly because 
they possess the mythical beauties and characteristics in far 
higher perfection, partly because they sank deeper into the 
mind of a Greek, and pervaded both the public and private 
sentiment of the country to a much greater degree than the 
British fables in England. 

Two courses, and two only, are open; either to pass over 
the mythes altogether, which is the way in which modern his- 
torians treat the old British fables—or else to give an account 
of them as mythes; to recognise and respect their specific 
nature, and to abstain from confounding them with ordinary 
and certifiable history. There are good reasons for pursuing 
this second method in reference to the Grecian mythes ; and 
when so considered, they constitute an important chapter i in 
the history of the Grecian mind, and indeed in that of the 
human race generally. The historical faith of the Greeks, as 
well as that of other people, in reference to early and unrecorded 
times, is as much subjective and peculiar to themselves as their 
religious faith: among the Greeks, especially, the two are con- 
founded with an intimacy which nothing less than great violence 
can disjoin. Gods, heroes and men—religion and patriotism. 
—matters divine, heroic and human—were all woven together 
by the Greeks into one indivisible web, in which the threads of 
truth and reality, whatever they might originally have been, 
were neither intended to be, nor were actually, distinguishable. 
Composed of such materials, and animated by the clectric 
spark of genius, the mythical antiquities of Greece formed a 
whole at once trustworthy and captivating to the faith and 
feelings of the people ; but neither trustworthy nor captivating, 
when we sever it from these subjective conditions, and expose 
its naked elements to the scrutiny of an objective criticism. 
Moreover the separate portions of Grecian mythical foretime 
ought to be considered with reference to that aggregate of which 
they form a part : to detach the divine from the heroic legends, 
‘or some one of the heroic legends from the remainder, as if 
there were an essential and generic difference between them, 
is to present the whole under an erroneous point of view. The 
mythes of Troy and Thébes are no more to be handled objec- 
tively, with a view to detect an historical base, than those of 
Zeus in Kréte, of Apollo and Artemis in Délos, of Hermés, or 
of Prométheus. To single out the siege of Troy from the other 
mythes, as if it were entitled to pre-eminence as an ascertained. 
historical and chronological event, is a proceeding which 
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destroys the true character and coherence of the mythical 
world: we only transfer the story (as has been remarked in the 
preceding chapter) from a class with which it is connected by 
every tie both of common origin and fraternal affinity, to 
another with which it has no relationship, except such as 
violent and gratuitous criticism may enforce. 

By drawing this marked distinction between the mythical and 
the historical world,—between matter appropriate only for sub- 
jective history, and matter in which objective evidence is attain- 
able,—we shall only carry out to its proper length the just and 
well-known position long ago laid down by Varro. That 
learned man recognised three distinguishable periods in the 
time preceding his own age: “First, the time from the begin- 
ning of mankind down to the first deluge; atime wholly 
unknown. Secondly, the period from the first deluge down to 
the first Olympiad, which is called ‘he mythical period, because 
many fabulous things are recounted in it. Thirdly, the time 
from the first Olympiad down to ourselves, which is called ‘he 
historical period, because the things done in it are comprised in 
true histories.”1 

Taking the commencement of true or objective history at the 
point indicated by Varro, I still consider the mythical and 
historical periods to be separated by a wider gap than he would 
have admitted. To select any one year as an absolute point of 
commencement, is of course not to be understood literally : but 
in point of fact, this is of very little importance in reference to 
the present question, seeing that the great mythical events—the 
sieges of Thébes and Troy, the Argonautic expedition, the 
Kalydonian boar-hunt, the return of the Herakleids, &c.—are 
all placed long anterior to the first Olympiad, by those who 
have applied chronological boundaries to the mythical narra- 
tives. The period immediately preceding the first Olympiad is 
one exceedingly barren of events ; the received chronology. 
recognises 400 years, and Herodotus admitted goo years, from 
that date back to the Trojan war. 


1 Varro ap. Censorin. de Die Natali; Varronis Fragm. p. 219, ed. 
Scaliger, 1623. ‘‘ Varro tria discrimina temporum esse tradit. Primum 
ab hominum principio usque ad cataclysmum priorem, quod propter ignor- 
antiam vocatur &dyAoy. Secundum, a cataclysmo priore ad Olympiadem 
primam, quod, quia in eo multa fabulosa referuntur, My¢hicon nominatur. 

‘ertium a prima Olympiade ad nos; quod dicitur Historécon, quia res in 
eo gestze veris historiis continentur.” 

To the same purpose Africanus, ap. Eusebium, Prep. Ev. sx. p. 487: 
Méxpt piv "OArpmidduy, obbty AaxpiBts iordpnta: Tois “EAN, TdvTev 
ovynexvudvur, Kal card undly abrois ray mpd Tod cmpurebyrur, &c, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


CLOSING EVENTS OF LEGENDARY GREECE—PERIOD OF INTER- 
MEDIATE DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN OF HISTORICAL 
GREECE 


Section I.—RETURN OF THE HERAKLEIDS INTO 
PELOPONNESUS 


In one of the preceding chapters, we have traced the descend- 
ing series of the two most distinguished mythical families in 
Peloponnésus—the Perseids and the Pelopids. We have fol- 
lowed the former down to Héraklés and his son Hyllus, and 
the latter down to Orestés son of Agamemn6n, who is left in 
the possession of that ascendency in the peninsula which had 
procured for his father the chief command in the Trojan war. 
The Herakleids or sons of Héraklés, on the other hand, are 
expelled fugitives, dependent upon foreign aid or protection : 
Hyllus had perished in single combat with Echemus of Tegea, 
(connected with the Pelopids by marriage with Timandra sister 
of Klytzemnéstra,') and a solemn compact had been made, as 
the preliminary condition of this duel, that no similar attempt 
at an invasion of the peninsula should be undertaken by his 
family for the space of 100 years. At the end of the stipulated 
period the attempt was renewed, and with complete success ; 
but its success was owing not so much to the valour of the 
invaders as to a powerful body of new allies. The Herakleids 
re-appear, as leaders and companions of the Dorians,—a 
northerly section of the Greek name, who now first come into 
importance,—poor indeed in mythical renown, since they are 
never noticed in the Iliad, and only once casually mentioned in 
the Odyssey, as a fraction among the many-tongued inhabitants 
of Kréte—but destined to form one of the grand and pre- 
dominant elements throughout all the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus—Kleodzeus—as well as his grandson 
Aristomachus, were now dead, and the lineage of Héraklés 
was represented by the three sons of the latter—Témenus, 
Kresphontés, and Aristodémus. Under their conduct the 
Dorians penetrated into the peninsula, ‘The mythical account 
traced back this intimate union between the Herakleids and the 
Dorians to a prior war, in which Héraklés himself had rendered 


1 Hesiod, Eoiai, Fragm. 58, p. 43, ed. Dintzer. 
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inestimable aid to the Dorian king A®gimius, when the latter 
was hard pressed in a contest with the Lapithe. Héraklés 
defeated the Lapithe, and slew their king Kordnus ; in return 
for which Agimius assigned to his deliverer one-third part of 
his whole territory, and adopted Hyllus as hisson. Héraklés 
desired that the territory thus made over might be held in 
reserve until a time should come when his descendants might 
stand in need of it ; and that time did come, after the death of 
Hyllus (see Chap. V.). Some of the Herakleids then found 
shelter at Trikorythus in Attica, but the remainder, turning 
their steps towards gimius, solicited from him the allotment 
of land which had been promised to their valiant progenitor. 
Zgimius received them according to his engagement and 
assigned to them the stipulated third portion of his territory. ! 
From this moment the Herakleids and Dorians became inti- 
mately united together into one social communion. Pamphylus 
and Dymas, sons of Aigimius, accompanied Témenus and his 
two brothers in their invasion of Peloponnésus. 

Such is the mythical incident which professes to explain the 
origin of those three tribes into which all the Dorian com- 
munities were usually divided—the Hylléis, the Pamphyli, and 
the Dymanes—the first of the three including certain particular 
families, such as that of the kings of Sparta, who bore the 
special name of Herakleids. Hyllus, Pamphylus, and Dymas 
are the eponymous heroes of the three Dorian tribes. 

Témenus and his two brothers resolved to attack Pelopon- 
nésus, not by a land-march along the Isthmus, such as that in 
which Hyllus had been previously slain, but by sea across 
the narrow inlet between the promontories of Rhium and 
Antirrhium with which the Gulf of Corinth commences 


1 Diodér. iv. 37-60; Apollodér. ii. 7, 7; Ephorus ap. Steph. Byz, 
Avuar, Fragm. 10, cd. Mar. 

‘The Dorie institutions are called by Pindar reduo) Alyylov Awpixol (Pyth. 
i 12g). 

There existed an ancient epic poem, now lost, but cited on some few 
occasions by authors still preserved, under the title Alyfues ; the authorship 
being sometimes ascribed to Hesiod, sometimes to Kerkops (Athenz. xi. 
P- 503). The few fragments which remain do not enable us to make out the 
scheme of it, inasmuch as they embrace different mythical idents lying 
very wide of each other,—I6, the Argonauts, Péleus and Th 
the name which it bears seems to imply that the war of Aigimius against 
the Lapitha, and the aid given to him by Héraklés, was one of its chief 
topics. Both O. Miller (History of the Dorians, vol. i, b. I. c. 8) and 
‘Welcker (Ner Epische Kyklus, p. 263) appear to me to go beyond the very 
scanty evidence which we possess in their determination of this lost poem ; 
compare Marktscheffel, Praefat. Hesiod, Fragm. cap. 5, p. 159. 

VOL, II. K 
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According to one story indeed—which however does not seem 
to have been known to Herodotus—they are said to have 
selected this line of march by the express direction of the 
Delphian god, who vouchsafed to expound to them an oracle 
which had been delivered to Hyllus in the ordinary equivocal 
phraseology. Both the Ozolian Lokrians, and the 4tdlians, 
inhabitants of the northern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, were 
favourable to the enterprise, and the former granted to them a 
port for building their ships, from which memorable circum- 
stance the port ever afterwards bore the name of Naupaktus. 
Aristodémus was here struck with lightning and died, leaving 
twin sons, Eurysthenés and Proklés; but his remaining 
brothers continued to press the expedition with alacrity. 

At this juncture, an Akarnanian prophet named Karnus, 
presented himself in the camp? under the inspiration of Apollo, 
and uttered various predictions: he was however so much sus- 
pected of treacherous collusion with the Peloponnesians, that 
Hippotés, great grandson of Heéraklés through Phylas and 
Antiochus, slew him. His death drew upon the army the 
wrath of Apollo, who destroyed their vessels and punished 
them with famine. Témenus in his distress, again applying to 
the Delphian god for succour and counsel, was made acquainted 
with the cause of so much suffering, and was directed to banish 
Hippotés for ten years, to offer expiatory sacrifice for the death 
of Karnus, and to seek as the guide of the army a man with 
three eyes? On coming back to Naupaktus, he met the 
£tOlian Oxylus son of Andrem6n returning to his country, 
after a temporary exile in Elis incurred for homicide: Oxylus 
had lost one eye, but as he was seated on a horse, the man and 
the horse together made up the three eyes required, and he was 
adopted as the guide prescribed by the oracle.’ Conducted by 


1 Respecting this prophet, compare CEnomaus ap. Fusebium, Preparat. 
Evangel. v. p. 211. According to that statement, both Kleodzeus (here 
called Arideus), con of Hyllus, and Aristomschus con of Kleodsous, had 
made separate and successive attempts at the head of the Herakleids to 
penetrate into Peloponnésus through the Isthmus: both had failed and 
perished, having misunderstood the admonition of the Delphian oracle. 
GEnomaus could have known nothing of the pledge given by Hyllus, as 
the condition of the single combat between Hylus and Echemus (according 
to Herodotus), that the Herakleids should make no fresh trial for 100 years ; 
if it had been understood that they had given and then violated such a 
pledge, such violation would probably have been adduced to account for 
their failure. 

2 Apollodér. ii, 8, 3; Pausan, iii, 13, 3. 

* Apollodér. ii 8, 3. According to the account of Pausanias, the beast 
upon which Oxylus rode was a mule and had lost one eye (Paus, v. 3, §)- 
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him, they refitted their ships, landed on the opposite coast of 
Achaia, and marched to attack Tisamenus son of Orestés, then 
the great potentate of the peninsula. A decisive battle was 
fought, in which the latter was vanquished and slain, and in 
which Pamphylus and Dymas also perished. This battle made 
the Dorians so completely masters of the Peloponnésus, that 
they proceeded to distribute the territory among themselves. 
The fertile land of Elis had been by previous stipulation 
reserved for Oxylus,as arccompense for his services as con- 
ductor : and it was agreed that the three Herakleids—Témenus, 
Kresphontés, and the infant sons of Aristodémus—should draw 
lots for Argos, Sparta, and Messéné. Argos fell to Témenus, 
Sparta to the sons of Aristodémus, and Messéné to Kre- 
sphontés ; the latter having secured for himself this prize, the 
most fertile territory of the three, by the fraud of putting into 
the vessel out of which the lots were drawn, a lump of clay 
instead of a stone, whereby the lots of his brothers were drawn 
out while his own remained inside. Solemn sacrifices were 
offered by each upon this partition ; but as they proceeded to 
the ceremony, a miraculous sign was seen upon the altar of 
each of the brothers—a toad corresponding to Argos, a serpent 
to Sparta, and a fox to Messéné. The prophets, on being 
consulted, delivered the import of these mysterious indications : 
the toad, as an animal slow and stationary, was an evidence 
that the possessor of Argos would not succeed in enterprises 
beyond the limits of his own city; the serpent denoted the 
aggressive and formidable future reserved to Sparta ; the fox 
prognosticated a career of wile and deceit to the Messenian. 
Such is the brief account given by Apollodérus of the Return 
of the Herakleids, at which point we pass, as if touched by the 
wand of a magician, from mythical to historical Greece. “The 
story bears on the face of it the stamp, not of history, but of 
legend—abridged from one or more of the genealogical poets, 
and presenting such an account as they thought satisfactory, of 
the first formation of the great Dorian establishments in Pelo- 
ponnésus, as well as of the semi-#it6lian Elis. Its incidents 
are so conceived as to have an explanatory bearing on Dorian 
institutions—upon the triple division of tribes, characteristic of 


1 Herodotus observes, in reference to the Lacedzemonian account of their 
first two kings in Peloponnésus (Eurysthenés and Proklés, the twin sons of 
Aristodémus), that the Lacedamonians gave a story not in harmony with 
any of the poels,— Aanedaipdrioe yap, Suoroydovres oder) woinri, 
A€youow abrov ’Apirrddquoy . . . Bacirciovra dyayeiv opdas és Tabray Ha 
xépnv thy viv éxréarat, ddd’ ob robs *Apiotobhpov waidas (Herodot. vi. 52). 
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the Dorians—upon the origin of the great festival of the 
Karneia at Sparta and other Dorian cities, alleged to be cele- 
brated in expiation of the murder of Karnus—upon the 
different temper and character of the Dorian states among 
themselves—upon the early alliance of the Dorians with Elis, 
which contributed to give ascendency and vogue to the Olympic 
games—upon the reverential dependence of Dorians towards 
the Delphian oracle—and lastly upon the etymology of the 
name Naupaktus. If we possessed the narrative more in detail, 
we should probably find many more examples of colouring of 
the legendary past suitable to the circumstances of the historical 
present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favour of the. Dorians 
and their kings a mythical title to their Peloponnesian estab- 
lishments ; Argos, Sparta, and Messéné are presented as right- 
fully belonging, and restored by just retribution, to the children 
of Héraklés. It was to them that Zeus had specially given the 
territory of Sparta ; the Dorians came in as their subjects and 
auxiliaries! Plato gives a very different version of the legend, 
but we find that he too turns the story in such a manner as to 
embody a claim of right on the part of the conquerors. Ac- 
cording to him, the Achzans who returned from the capture of 
Troy, found among their fellow-citizens at home—the race 
which had grown up during their absence—an aversion to re- 
admit them: after a fruitless endeavour to make good their 
tights, they were at last expelled, but not without much contest 
and bloodshed. A leader named Dorieus collected all these 
exiles into one body, and from him they received the name of 
Dorians instead of Achzans; then marching back under the 
conduct of the Herakleids into Peloponnésus, they recovered 
by force the possessions from which they had been shut out, 
and constituted the three Dorian establishments under the 
separate Herakleid brothers, at Argos, Sparta, and Messéné. 
These three fraternal dynasties were founded upon a scheme of 

1 ‘Tyrteeus, Fragma, — 

Apis cenit Raaton seis “Hpos, 
Stott Hliorse vor Upurdasie 

In a similar manner Pindar says that Apollo had planted the sons of 
Hiérollés, jointly with those of Hgimius, at Sparta, Argos and Pylus 
(Pyth. v. 93) 5 

Isokratés (Or, vi. Archidamus, p. 120) makes out a good title by a 
different line of mythical reasoning. There seem to have been also stories, 
containing mythical reasons why the Herakleids did #of acquire possession 
of Arcadia (Polyzen. i. 7). 
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intimate ‘union and sworn alliance one with the other, for the 
purpose of resisting any attack which might be made upon 
them from Asia,! either by the remaining Trojans or by their 
allies. Such is the story as Plato believed it; materially 
different in the incidents related, yet analogous in mythical 
feeling, and embodying alike the idea of a rightful reconquest. 
Moreover the two accounts agree in representing both the 
entire conquest and the triple division of Dorian Peloponnésus 
as begun and completed in one and the same enterprise,—so as 
to constitute one single event, which Plato would probably 
have called the Return of the Achzans, but which was com- 
monly known as the Return of the Herakleids. Though this 
is both inadmissible and inconsistent with other statements 
which approach close to the historical times, yet it bears every 
mark of being the primitive view originally presented by the 
genealogical poets. The broad way in which the incidents are 
grouped together, was at once easy for the imagination to follow 
and impressive to the feelings. 

The existence of one legendary account must never be 
understood as excluding the probability of other accounts, 
current at the same time, but inconsistent with it; and many 
such there were as to the first establishment of the Pelopon- 
nesian Dorians. In the narrative which I have given from 
Apollod6rus, conceived apparently under the influence of 
Dorian feelings, Tisamenus is stated to have been slain in the 
invasion. But according to another narrative, which seems to 
have found favour with the historical Achzans on the north 
coast of Peloponnésus, Tisamenus, though expelled by the 
invaders from his kingdom of Sparta or Argos, was not slain: 
he was allowed to retire under agreement, together with a 
certain portion of his subjects, and he directed his steps towards 
the coast of Peloponnésus south of the Corinthian Gulf, then 
occupied by the Ionians. As there were relations, not only of 
friendship, but of kindred origin, between Ionians and Achzans 
(the eponymous heroes T6n and Achzeus pass for brothers, both 
sons of Xuthus), Tisamenus solicited from the Ionians admis- 
sion for himself and his fellow-fugitives into their territory. 
The leading Ionians declining this request, under the appre- 
hension that Tisamenus might be chosen as sovereign over the 
whole, the latter accomplished his object by force. After a 
vehement struggle, the Ionians were vanquished and put to 
flight, and Tisamenus thus acquired possession of Heliké, as 
well as of the northern coast of the peninsula, westward from 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. 6-7, p. 682-686. 
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Siky6n ; which coast continued to be occupied by the Achzans, 
and received its name from them, throughout all the historical 
times. The Ionians retired to Attica, many of them taking 
part in what is called the Ionic emigration to the coast of Asia 
Minor, which followed shortly after. Pausanias indeed tells us 
that Tisamenus, having gained a decisive victory over the 
Tonians, fell in the engagement, and did not himself live to 
occupy the country of which his troops remained masters. But 
this story of the death of Tisamenus seems to arise from a 
desire on the part of Pausanias to blend together into one 
narrative two discrepant legends; at least the historical 
Achzeans in later times continued to regard Tisamenus himself 
as having lived and reigned in their territory, and as having 
left a regal dynasty which lasted down to Ogygés,? after whom 
it was exchanged for a popular government. 

The conquest of Témenus, the eldest of the three Hera- 
kleids, originally comprehended only Argos and its neighbour- 
hood: it was from thence that Troezen, Epidaurus, Aégina, 
Sikyén, and Phlius were successively occupied by Dorians, the 
sons and son-inlaw of Témenus—Déiphontés, Phalkés, and 
Keisus—being the leaders under whom this was accomplished.* 
At Sparta the success of the Dorians was furthered by the 
treason of a man named Philonomus, who received as recom- 
pense the neighbouring town and territory of Amykle.5 Mes- 
sénia is said to have submitted without resistance to the 
dominion of the Herakleid Kresphontés, who established his 
residence at Stenyklarus: the Pylian Melanthus, then ruler of 
the country and representative of the great mythical lineage of 
Néleus and Nestér, withdrew with his household gods and with 
a portion of his subjects to Attica.® 

The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula not directly 
connected with the triple partition is Corinth, which is said to 

1 Pausan, vii. 1-3. 

* Polyb, ii. 45; iv. 1. Strabo, viii, p, 383-384. ‘This Tisamenus 
derives his name from the memorable act of revenge ascribed to his father 
Orestés. So in the legend of the Siege of Thébcs, Thersander, as one of 
the Epigoni, avenged his father Polynikés : the son of Thersander was also 
called 7isamenus (Herodot. iv. 149). Compare O. Miller, Dorians, i. p. 
69, note 9, Eng. Trans. 

4 Diodér. iv. 1. The historian Ephoras embodied in his work a narrative 
in considerable detail of this grand event of Grecian legend,—the Return of 
the Herakleids,—with which he professed to commence his consecutive 
history : from what sources he borrowed we do not know. 

“& Strabo, viii. p. 389. Pausan. ii, 6, 25 12, f. 

® Con6n. Narr. 365 Strabo, viii. p. 365. 

® Strabo, viii. p. 359 ; Con6én, Narr. 39. 
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have been Dorised somewhat later and under another leader, 
though still a Herakleid. Hippotés—descendant of Héraklés 
in the fourth generation, but not through Hyllus—had been 
guilty (as already mentioned) of the murder of Kamus the 
prophet at the camp of Naupaktus, for which he had been 
banished and remained in exile for ten years; his son deriving 
the name of Alétés from the long wanderings endured by the 
father. At the head of a body of Dorians, Alétés attacked 
Corinth: he pitched his camp on the Solygeian eminence near 
the city, and harassed the inhabitants with constant warfare 
until he compelled them to surrender. Even in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians professed to identify 
the hill on which the camp of these assailants had been placed. 
‘The great mythical dynasty of the Sisyphids was expelled, and 
Alétés became ruler and C&kist of the Dorian city ; many of the 
inhabitants however, Zolic or Ionic, departed.! 

The settlement of Oxylus and his Aitélians in Elis is said by 
some to have been accomplished with very little opposition ; 
the leader professing himself to be descended from tolus, 
who had been in a previous age banished from Elis into At6lia, 
and the two people, Epeians and Et6lians, acknowledging a 
kindred origin one with the other.? At first indeed, according 
to Ephorus, the Epeians appeared in arms, determined to repel 
the intruders, but at length it was agreed on both sides to 
abide the issue of a single combat. Degmenus, the champion 
of the Epeians, confided in the long shot of his bow and arrow ; 
but the 4télian Pyraechmés came provided with his sling,—a 
weapon then unknown and recently invented by the Aitélians,— 
the range of which was yet longer than that of the bow of his 
enemy: he thus killed Degmenus, and secured the victory to 
Oxylus and his followers. According to one statement the 
Epeians were expelled ; according to another they fraternised 
amicably with the new-comers. Whatever may be the truth 
as to this matter, it is certain that their name is from this 
moment lost, and that they never reappear among the historical 
elements of Greece :* we hear from this time forward only of 
Eleians, said to be of Atélian descent.4 

1 Thucyd. iv. 42, Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 175 m. vii. 155, 
Conén, Narrat. 26, Ephor. ap. Strab. tip. Eien Nevers 

Thucydidés calls the ante-Dorian inhabitants of Corinth Aéolians ; Conén 
calls them Ionians. 

2 Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 463. 

3 Strabo, vili. p. 358; Pausan. v. 4, 1. One of the six towns in Triphylia 
mentioned by Herodotus is called “Eneior (Herodot. iv. 149). ‘ 

* Herodot. viii, 73; Pausan. v. 1,2. Hekatceus affirmed that the Epeians 
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One most important privilege was connected with the posses- 
sion of the Eleian territory by Oxylus, coupled with his claim 
on the gratitude of the Dorian kings. The Eleians acquired 
the administration of the temple at Olympia, which the Achzeans 
are said to have possessed before them ; and in consideration 
of this sacred function, which subsequently ripened into the 
celebration of the great Olympic games, their territory was 
solemnly pronounced to be inviolable. Such was the statement 
of Ephorus :! we find, in this case as in so many others, that 
the return of the Herakleids is made to supply a legendary 
basis for the historical state of things in Peloponnésus. 

It was the practice of the great Attic tragedians, with rare 
exceptions, to select the subjects of their composition from the 
heroic or legendary world. Euripidés had composed three 
dramas, now lost, on the adventures of Témenus with his 
daughter Hymethé and his soninlaw Déiphontés—on the 
family misfortunes of Kresphontés and Meropé—and on the 
successful valour of Archelaus the son of Témenus in Macedonia, 
where he was alleged to have first begun the dynasty of the 
Temenid kings. Of these subjects the first and second were 
eminently tragical, and the third, relating to Archelaus, appears 
to have been undertaken by Euripidés in compliment to his 
contemporary sovereign and patron, Archelaus king of Mace- 
donia: we are even told that those exploits which the usual 
version of the legend ascribed to Témenus, were reported in 
the drama of Euripidés to have been performed by Archelaus 
his son.2 Of all the heroes, touched upon by the three Attic 
tragedians, these Dorian Herakleids stand lowest in the descend- 
ing genealogical series—one mark amongst others that we are 
approaching the ground of genuine history. 

Though the name Achzans, as denoting a people, is hence- 
forward confined to the North-Peloponnesian territory specially 
called Achaia, and to the inhabitants of Achzea Phthiétis, north 


were completely alien to the Eleians; Strabo does not seem to have been 
able to satisfy himself either of the affirmative or negative (Hekateeus, Fr. 
348, ed. Didot ; Strabo, viii. p. 341). 

1’Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 358. The tale of the inhabitants of Pisa, 
the territory more immediately bordering upon Olympia, was very different 

rom this, 

9 Agatharchides ap. Photium, Sect. 250, p. 1332, O88" EdpixiBov 
karnyops, 7G *Apxerde epercdunbros zas Tnudvov wpdters. 

Compare the Fragments of the Tnuévdat, ‘ApxéAaos, and Kpeopdvrns, in 
Dindorf’s edition of Euripidés, with the illustrative remarks of Welcker, 
Griechische Tragédien, pp. 697, 708, 828. 

The Prologue of the Archelaus seems to have gone through the whole 
series of the Herakleidan lineage, from A’gyptus and Danaus downwards. 
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of Mount CEta—and though the great Peloponnesian states 
always seem to have prided themselves on the title of Dorians— 
yet we find the kings of Sparta, even in the historical age, 
taking pains to appropriate to themselves the mythical glories 
of the Achzeans, and to set themselves forth as the representatives 
of Agamemnén and Orestés. The Spartin king Kleomenés 
even went so far as to disavow formally any Dorian parentage; 
for when the priestess at Athens refused to permit him to 
sacrifice in the temple of Athéné, on the plea that it was 
peremptorily closed to all Dorians, he replied—‘I am no 
Dorian,:but an Achzan.”1 Not only did the Spartan envoy, 
before Gel6n of Syracuse, connect the indefeasible title of his 
country to the supreme command of the Grecian military force, 
with the ancient name and lofty prerogatives of Agamemnén2— 
but in further pursuance of the same feeling, the Spartans are 
said to have carried to Sparta both the bones of Orestés from 
Tegea, and those of Tisamenus from Heliké,® at the injunction 
of the Delphian oracle. There is also a story that Oxylus in 
Elis was directed by the same oracle to invite into his country 
an Achxan, as Cékist, conjointly with himself; and that he 
called in Agorius, the great-grandson of Orestés, from Heliké, 
with a small number of Achsans who joined him.4 The 
Dorians themselves, being singularly poor in native legends, 
endeavoured, not unnaturally, to decorate themselves with 
those legendary ornaments which the Achzans possessed in 
abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments in Pelopon- 
nésus, several migrations of the pre-existing inhabitants are 
represented as taking place. 1. The Epeians of Elis are either 
expelled, or merged in the new-comers under Oxylus, and lose 
their separate name. 2. The Pylians, together with the great 
heroic family of Néleus and his son Nest6r, who preside over 
them, give place to the Dorian establishment of Messénia, and 
retire to Athens, where their leader Melanthus becomes king : 
a large portion of them take part in the subsequent Ionic 
emigration. 3. A portion of the Achzars, under Penthilus, 
and other descendants of Orestés, leave Peloponnésus, and 
form what is called the Aolic Emigration, to Lesbos, the 
‘Tréad, and the Gulf of Adramyttium: the name £ékans, 
unknown to Homer and seemingly never epplied to any separ- 
ate tribe at all, being introduced to designate a large section of 
the Hellenic name, partly in Greece Proper and partly in Asia. 

1 Herodot. v. 72. 2 Herodot. vii. 159. 

3 Herodot. i. 68; Pausan. vii. 1, 3. “ Pausan. v. 4, 2. 
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4. Another portion of Achzans expel the Tonians from Achaia 
properly so called, in the north of Peloponnésus ; the Ionians 
retiring to Attica. 

The Homeric poems describe Acheans, Pylians, and Epeians, 
in Peloponnésus, but take no notice of Ionians in the northern 
district of Achaia ; on the contrary, the Cataloguc in the Iliad 
distinctly includes this territory under the dominions of 
Agamemn6én. Though the Catalogue of Homer is not to be 
regarded as an historical document, fit to be called as evidence 
for the actual state of Peloponnésus at any prior time, it 
certainly seems a better authority than the statements advanced 
by Herodotus and others respecting the occupation of northern 
Peloponnésus by the Ionians, and their expulsion from it by 
Tisamenus. In so far as the Catalogue is to be trusted, it 
negatives the idea of Ionians at Heliké, and countenances what 
seems in itself a more natural supposition—that the historical 
Achseans in the north part of Peloponnésus are a small undis- 
turbed remnant of the powerful Achzan population once dis- 
tributed throughout the peninsula, until it was broken up and 
partially expelled by the Dorians. 

The Homeric legends, unquestionably the oldest which we 
possess, are adapted to a population of Achzans, Danaans, and 
‘Argeians, seemingly without any special and recognised names, 
either aggregate or divisional, other than the name of each 
separate tribe or kingdom. The Post-Homeric legends are 
adapted to a population classified quite differently—Hellens, dis- 
tributed into Dorians, Ionians, and ASélians. If we knew more 
of the time and circumstances in which these different legends 
grew up, we should probably be able to explain their discrepancy ; 
but in our present ignorance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficulty modern criticism may find in regard to 
the event called “The Return of the Herakleids,” no doubt is 
expressed about it even by the best historians of antiquity. 
Thucydidés accepts it as a single and literal event, having its 
assignable date, and carrying at one blow the acquisition of 
Peloponnésus. The date of it he fixes as eighty years after the 
capture of Troy. Whether he was the original determiner of 
this epoch, or copied it from some previous author, we do not 
know. It must have been fixed according to some computa- 
tion of generations, for there were no other means accessible— 
probably by means of the lineage of the Herakleids, which, as 
belonging to the kings of Sparta, constituted the most public 
and conspicuous thread of connexion between the Grecian real 
and mythical world, and measured the interval between the 
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Siege of Troy itself and the first recorded Olympiad. Héraklés 
himself represents the generation before the siege, and his son 
Tlepolemus fights in the besieging army. If we suppose the 
first generation after Héraklés to commence with the beginning 
of the siege, the fourth generation after him will coincide with 
the ninetieth year after the same epoch ; and therefore, deduct- 
ing ten years for the duration of the struggle, it will coincide 
with the eightieth year after the capture of the city ;) thirty 
years being reckoned for a generation. The date assigned by 
Thucydidés will thus agree with the distance in which 
Témenus, Kresphontés, and Aristodémus stand removed from 
Héraklés. The interval of eighty years, between the capture 
of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, appears to have 
been admitted by Apollodérus and Eratosthenés, and some 
other professed chronologists of antiquity: but there were 
different reckonings which also found more or less of support. 


Section II.—MiGRATION OF THESSALIANS AND BcoTIANS 


In the same passage in which Thucydidés speaks of the 
Return of the Herakleids, he also marks out the date of another 
event a little antecedent, which is alleged to have powerfully 
affected the condition of Northern Greece. _ “‘ Sixty years after 
the capture of Troy (he tells us) the Beeétians were driven by 
the Thessalians from Arné, and migrated into the land then 
called Kadméis, but now Boedtia, wherein there had previously 
dwelt a section of their race, who had contributed the contingent 
to the Trojan war.” 

The expulsion here mentioned, of the Beeétians from Arné 
“by the Thessalians,” has been construed, with probability, to 
allude to the immigration of the Thessalians, properly so called, 
from the Thespr6tid in Epirus into Thessaly. That the Thes- 
salians had migrated into Thessaly from the Thesprétid 
territory, is stated by Herodotus,? though he says nothing 
about time or circumstances. Antiphus and Pheidippus appear 
in the Homeric Catalogue as commanders of the Grecian con- 
tingent from the islands of Kés and Karpathus, on the south- 
east coast of Asia Minor: they are sons of Thessalus, who is 
himself the son of Héraklés, A legend ran, that these two 
chiefs, in the dispersion which ensued after the victory, had 
been driven by storms into the Ionian Gulf, and cast upon the 
coast of Epirus, where they landed and settled at Ephyré in the 

1 The date of Thucydidés is calculated, pera *IAlov &Awow (i. 13). 
2 Herod. vii. 176, 
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Thespr6tid.1 It was Thessalus, grandson of Pheidippus, who 
was reported to have conducted the Thesprotians across the 
passes of Pindus into Thessaly, to have conquered the fertile 
central plain of that country, and to have imposed upon it his 
own name instead of its previous denomination A®olis.? 

Whatever we may think of this legend as it stands, the state 
of Thessaly during the historical ages renders it highly probable 
that the Thessalians, properly so called, were a body of immi- 
grant conquerors. ‘Thcy appcar always as a rude, warlike, 
violent, and uncivilised race, distinct from their neighbours the 
Achzans, the Magnetes, and the Perrhebians, and holding all 
the three in tributary dependence. These three tribes stand 
to them in a relation analogous to that of the Lacedemonian 
Periocki towards Sparta, while the Penestz, who cultivated their 
lands, are almost an exact parallel of the Helots. Moreover, 
the low level of taste and intelligence among the Thessalians, as 
well as certain points of their costume, assimilates them more 
to Macedonians or Epirots than to Hellens.? Their position in 
Thessaly is in many respects analogous to that of the Spartan 
Dorians in Peloponnésus, and there seems good reason for 
concluding that the former, as well as the latter, were originally 
victorious invaders, though we cannot pretend to determine the 
time at which the invasion took place. The great family of the 
Aleuads,4 and probably other Thessalian families besides, were 
descendants of Héraklés, like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical grounds, in the case of the 
alleged migration of the Boeétians from Thessaly to Boedtia, to 
justify a belief in the main fact of the legend, nor were the 
different legendary stories in harmony one with the other. 
While the Homeric epic recognises the Boeétians in Beedtia, 
but not in Thessaly, Thucydidés records a statement which he 
had found of their migration from the latter into the former. 
But in order to escape the necessity of flatly contradicting 

1 See the epigram ascribed to Aristotle (Antholog. . tip. r 
Reiske Velleus Patereul. 1 1). CRE CIEE Pe eB 

‘The Scholia on Lycophrén (912) givea story somewhat different. Ephyré 
is given as the old legendary name of the ‘city of Krannon in Thessal 
(Kineas, ap. Schol. Pindar. Pyth. x. 85), which creates the confusion witi 
the Thesprotian Ephyré, 

9 Herodot. vii. 176; Velleius Patercul. i. 2-3; Charax, ap. Stephan. 
Byz. v. Adpior; Polyen. viii. 44. 

There were several different statements, however, about the parentage of 
Thessalus as well as about the name of the country (Strabo, ix. p. 443; 
Stephan. Byz. v. Alyovla). 

3°See K. O. Miller, History of the Dorians, Introduction, sect. 4. 

* Pindar, Pyth. x. 2, 
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Homer, he inserts the parenthesis that there had been previously 
an outlying fraction of Boedtians in Boeétia at the time of the 
Trojan war,) from whom the troops who served with Agamemnén 
were drawn. Nevertheless, the discrepancy with the Iliad, 
though less strikingly obvious, is not removed, inasmuch as the 
Catalogue is unusually copious in enumerating the contingents 
from Thessaly, without once mentioning Boeétians. Homer 
distinguishes Orchomenus from Botia, and he does not 
specially notice Thébes in the Catalogue : in other respects his 
enumeration of the towns coincides pretty well with the ground 
historically known afterwards under the name of Beeétia. 

Pausanias gives us a short sketch of the events which he sup- 
poses to have intervened in this section of Greece between the 
Siege of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids. Peneleds, the 
leader of the Boeétians at the siege, having been slain by Eury- 
pylus the son of Telephus, Tisamenus, son of Thersander and 
grandson of Polynikés, acted as their commander both during 
the remainder of the siege and after their return. Autesi6n, 
his son and successor, became subject to the wrath of the 
avenging Erinnyes of Laius and CEdipus: the oracle directed 
him to expatriate, and he joined the Dorians. In his place 
Damasichthén, son of Opheltas and grandson of Peneleéds, 
became king of the Boedtians: he was succeeded by Ptole- 
meus, who was himself followed by Xanthus. A war having 
broken out at that time between the Athenians and Bee6tians, 
Xanthus engaged in single combat with Melanthus son of 
Andropompus, the champion of Attica, and perished by the 
cunning of his opponent. After the death of Xanthus, the 
Beeétians passed from kingship to popular government.? As 
Melanthus was of the lineage of the Neleids, and had migrated 
from Pylus to Athens in consequence of the successful estab- 
lishment of the Dorians in Messénia, the duel with Xanthus 
must have been of course subsequent to the Return of the 
Herakleids. 

Here then we have a summary of alleged Boe6tian history 
between the Siege of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, 
in which no mention is made of the immigration of the mass 
of Boeétians from Thessaly, and seemingly no possibility left of 
fitting in so great and capital an incident. ‘The legends followed 
by Pausanias are at variance with those adopted by Thucydidés, 
but they harmonise much bettcr with Homer. 

So deservedly high is the authority of Thucydidés, that the 

1 Thucyd. i, 12. Fv B8 abtay nad dxodacuds mpdrepor ey wh yf TabTy 
ag’ Sv Kal es “Irsoy eorpdrevoav. 2 Pausan, ix. §, 8 
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migration here distinctly announced by him is commonly set 
down as an ascertained datum, historically as well as chrono- 
logically. But on this occasion it can be shown that he only 
followed one amongst a variety of discrepant legends, none of 
which there were any means of verifying. 

Pausanias recognised a migration of the Boedtians from Thes- 
saly, in early times anterior to the Trojan war ;1 and the account 
of Ephorus, as given by Strabo, professed to record a series 
of changes in the occupants of the country :—first, the non- 
Hellenic Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and Hyantes 3 next, 
the Kadmeians, who, after the second siege of Thébes by the 
Epigoni, were expelled by the Thracians and Pelasgians, and 
retired into Thessaly, where they joined in communion with 
the inhabitants of Amé,—the whole aggregate being called 
Beeétians. After the Trojan war, and about the time of the 
folic emigration, these Bozdtians returned from Thessaly and 
reconguered Beeétia, driving out the Thracians and Pelasgians, 
—the former retiring to Parnassus, the latter to Attica, It was 
on this occasion (he says) that the Minyze of Orchomenus were 
subdued, and forcibly incorporated with the Boeétians. Ephorus 
seems to have followed in the main the same narrative as 
Thucydidés, about the movement of the Boedtians out of 
Thessaly ; coupling it however with several details current 
as explanatory of proverbs and customs.? 

The only fact which we make out, independent of these 
legends, is, that there existed certain homonymies and certain 
affinities of religious worship, between parts of Boedtia and 
parts of Thessaly, which appear to indicate a kindred race. 
Atown named Armé,’ similar in name to the Thessalian, was 
enumerated in the Boe6tian Catalogue of Homer, and anti- 
quaries identified it sometimes with the historical town Cheero- 
neia,* sometimes with Akrephium. Moreover there was near 


1 Pansan. x. 8, 3. 

® Ephor. Fragmn. 30, ed. Marx. ; Strabo, ix. p. 401-402. The story of 
the Boetians at Arni in Polyzenus (i. 12) probabl iy comes from Ephorus. 

Diod6rus (xix. 53) gives a summary of the legendary history of Thébes 
from Deukalién downwards : he tells us that the Bo:6tians were expelled 
from their country, and obliged to retire into Thessaly during the Trojan 
war, in consequence of the absence of so many of their brave warriors at 
Troy ; they did not find their way back into Bee6tia until the fourth 
generation. 

3 Stephan. Byz, v. “Apyn, makes the Thessalian Arné an kxoikos of the 
Bee6tian. 

¢ Homer, Iliad, ii, ; Strabo, ix. p. 413; Pausan. ix. 40, 3. Some of the 
families at Cheroneia, even during the time of the Roman dominion in 
Greece, traced their origin to Peripoltas the prophet, who was said to have 
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the Beeétian Koréneia a river named Kuarius or Koralius, and 
a venerable temple dedicated to the Itonian Athéné, in the 
sacred ground of which the Pambceotia, or public council of the 
Boedtian name, was held ; there was also a temple and a river 
of similar denomination in Thessaly, near to a town called Iton 
or Iténus.1_ We may from these circumstances presume a cer- 
tain ancient kindred between the population of these regions, 
and such a circumstance is sufficient to explain the generation 
of legends describing migrations backward and forward, whether 
true or not in point of fact. 

What is most important to remark is, that the stories of 
Thucydidés and Ephorus bring us out of the mythical into 
the historical Boeétia. Orchomenus is Beeotised, and we hear 
no more of the once-powerful Minyz: there are no more 
Kadmeians at Thébes, nor Boedtians in Thessaly. The Minye 
and the Kadmeians disappear in the Ionic emigration, which 
will be presently adverted to. Historical Beeétia is now con- 
stituted, apparently in its federative league under the presidency 
of Thébes, just as we find it in the time of the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. 


Section II].—Emicrations From GREECE TO ASIA AND 
tHE IsLaNDs OF THE AEGEAN 


1, Hoxic.—2. Ionic.—3. Dorie 


To complete the transition of Greece from its mythical to its 
historical condition, the secession of the races belonging to the 
former must follow upon the introduction of those belonging to 


accompanied Opheltas in his invading march out of Thessaly (Plutarch, 
Kimon, c. 1). 
oe ix. 411-435; Homer, Iliad, ii. 696; Hekateus, Fr. 338, 
idot. 
‘The Fragment from Alkzeus (cited by Strabo, but brieflyand with a muti- 
lated text) serves only to identify the river and the town. 
ItOnus was said to be son of Aenphil on, and Betis son of ItOnus 
‘Pausan. ix. I, I. 34, 1: com teph. Byz. v. Bowwri Melanippé, 
S another legendary genealogy (probably ai after ie eles ae 
had obtained footing as the class-name for a large section of Greeks, but 
as old as the poct Asius, Olympiad 30) the eponymous hero BoeOtus was 
fastened on to the great lineage of olus, through the paternity of the god 
Poscidén either with Melanippé or with Arné, daughter of Aolus (Asius, 
Fr. 8, ed. Dintzer ; Strabo, vi. p. 265; Diodér. v. 67; Hellanikus ap. 
Schol. Iliad. ii. 494). Two lost plays of Euripidés were founded on the 
misfortunes of Melanippé, and her twin children by Poseid6n—Boedtus and 
Bolus (Hygin. Fab. 186; see the Fragments of Medavixwn Zoph and 
Medaviwxn Aeopéris in Dindorf’s edition, and the instructive comments of 
‘Welcker, Griech. Tragéd. vol. ii. p. 840-860). 
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the latter. This is accomplished by means of the Aolic and 
Tonic migrations. 

The presiding chiefs of the AZolic emigration are the repre- 
sentatives of the heroic lineage of the Pelopids : those of the 
Tonic emigration belong to the Neleids; and even in what is 
called the Doric emigration to Théra, the CEkist Théras is not 
a Dorian but a Kadmeian, the legitimate descendant of CEdipus 
and Kadmus. 

The lic, Ionic, and Doric colonies were planted along the 
western coast of Asia Minor, from the coasts of the Propontis 
southward down to Lykia (I shall in a future chapter speak 
more exactly of their boundaries); the olic occupying the 
northern portion together with the islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos; the Doric occupying the southernmost, together 
with the neighbouring islands of Rhodes and Kés; and the 
Ionic being planted between them, comprehending Chios, 
Samos, and the Cycladés islands. 


1, ZEOLIC EMIGRATION 


The #olic emigration was conducted by the Pelopids: the 
original story seems to have been that Orestés himself was at 
the head of the first batch of colonists, and this version of the 
event is still preserved by Pindar and by Hellanikus.! But 
the more current narratives represented the descendants of 
Orestés as chiefs of the expeditions to Aolis,—his illegitimate 
son Penthilus, by Erigoné daughter of Agisthus,* together with 
Echelatus and Gras, the son and grandson of Penthilus—also 
Kleués and Malaus, descendants of Agamemnén through 
another lineage. According to the account given by Strabo, 
Orestés began the emigration, but died on his route in Arcadia; 
his son Penthilus, taking the guidance of the emigrants, con- 
ducted them by the long land-journey through Boeétia and 
Thessaly to Thrace ;® from whence Archelaus, son of Pen- 
thilus, led them across the Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium 
on the Propontis. Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to 
Lesbos and possessed himself of the island. Kleués and 


1 Pindar, Nem. xi. 43; Hellanic, Fragm. 114, ed. Didot. Comp. 
Stephan, Byz. v. I1épw0os. 

9’ Kinathon ap. Pausan. ii. 18, 5 Penthilids existed in Lesbos during 
the historical times (Aristot. Polit. ¥, 10, 2) 

2 Tt has sometimes been supposed that the country called Thrace here 
means the residence of the Thracians near Parnassus ; but the length of the 
journey, and the number of years which it took up, are so specially marked, 
that I think Thrace in its usual and obvious sense must be intended, 
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Malaus, conducting another body of Acheans, were longer 
on their journey, and lingered a considerable time near Mount 
Phrikium in the territory of Lokris ; ultimately however they 
passed over by sea to Asia and took possession of Kymé, south 
of the Gulf of Adramyttium, the most considerable of all the 
Ziolic cities on the continent! From Lesbos and Kymé, the 
other less considerable olic towns, spreading over the region 
of Ida as well as the Tréad, and comprehending the island of 
Tenedos, are said to have derived their origin. 

Though there are many differences in the details, the 
accounts agree in representing these @olic settlements as 
formed by the Achaans expatriated from Lac6nia under the 
guidance of the dispossessed Pelopids.? We are told that in 
their journey through Beeétia they received considerable re- 
inforcements, and Strabo adds that the emigrants started from 
Aulis, the port from whence Agamemn6n departed in the ex- 
pedition against Troy.’ He also informs us that they missed 
their course and experienced many losses from nautical ignor- 
ance, but we do not know to what particular incidents he 
alludes.* 


2. Ionic EMIGRATION 


The Ionic emigration is described 2s emanating from and 
directed by the Athenians, and connects itself with the previous 
legendary history of Athens, which must therefore be here briefly 
recapitulated. 

The great mythical hero Théseus, of whose military prowess 
and errant exploits we have spoken in a previous chapler, was 
still more memorable in the eyes of the Athenians as an in- 
ternal political reformer. He was supposed to have performed 
for them the inestimable service of transforming Attica out of 
many states into one. Each déme, or at least a great many 
out of the whole number, had before his time enjoyed political 
independence under its own magistrates and assemblies, ac- 
knowledging only a federal union with the rest under the 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 582. Hellanikus seems to have treated of this delay 
near Mount Phrikism (see Steph. Byz. v. @piciov). In another account 
(xiii, p. 621), probably copied from the Kymean Ephorus, Strabo connects 
the establishments of this colony with the sequel of the Trojan war: the 
Pelasgians, the occupants of the territory, who had been the allies of Priam, 
were weakened by the defeat which they had sustained, and unable to resist 
the immigrants. 

2 Velleius Patercul. i. 4; compare Antikleidés ap. Athens. xi. ¢. 3; 
Pausanias, iii. 2, 1. 

8 Strabo, ix. p. gor. * Strabo, i. p. 10. 
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presidency of Athens. By a mixture of conciliation and force, 
Théseus succeeded in putting down all these separate govern- 
ments and bringing them to unite in one political system 
centralised at Athens. He is said to have established a 
constitutional government, retaining for himself a defined 
power as king or president, and distributing the people into 
three classes: Eupatride, a sort of sacerdotal noblesse ; 
Ge6émori and Demiurgi, husbandmen and artisans.!_ Having 
brought these important changes into efficient working, he 
commemorated them for his posterity by introducing solemn 
and appropriate festivals. In confirmation of the dominion of 
Athens over the Megarid territory, he is said further to have 
erected a pillar at the extremity of the latter towards the 
ee marking the boundary between Peloponnésus and 
lénia. 

But a revolution so extensive was not consummated without 
creating much discontent. Menestheus, the rival of Théseus, 
—the first specimen, as we are told, of an artful demagogue,— 
took advantage of this feeling to assail and undermine him, 
Théseus had quitted Attica to accompany and assist his friend 
Peirithéus in his journey down to the under-world, in order 
to carry off the goddess Persephoné,—or (as those who were 
critical in legendary story preferred recounting) in a journey to 
the residence of Aidéneus, king of the Molossians in Epirus, to 
carry off his daughter. In this enterprise Peirithéus perished, 
while Théseus was cast into prison, from whence he was only 
liberated by the intercession of Héraklés. It was during his 
temporary absence that the Tyndarids Castér and Pollux 
invaded Attica for the purpose of recovering their sister Helen, 
whom Théseus had at a former period taken away from Sparta 
and deposited at Aphidnez ; and the partisans of Menestheus 
took advantage both of the absence of Théseus and of the 
calamity which his licentiousness had brought upon the country, 
to ruin his popularity with the people. When he returned he 
found them no longer disposed to endure his dominion, or to 
continue to him the honours which their previous feelings of 
gratitude had conferred. Having therefore placed his sons 
under the protection of Elephenér in Eubcea, he sought an 
asylum with Lykomédés prince of Scyros, from whom however 
he teceived nothing but an insidious welcome and a traitorous 
death. 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honours of the expatriated 
hero, commanded the Athenian troops at the siege of Troy. 


1 Plutarch, Théseus, c. 24, 25, 26. 9 Plutarch, Théseus, c. 34-35. 
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But though he survived the capture, he never returned to 
Athens—different stories being related of the place where he 
and his companions settled. During this interval the feelings 
of the Athenians having changed, they restored the sons of 
Théseus, who had served at Troy under Elephenér and had 
returned unhurt, to the station and functions ef their father. 
The Theseids Demophoén, Oxyntas, Apheidas, and Thymeetés, 
had successively filled this post for the space of about sixty 
years,! when the Dorian invaders of Peloponnésus (as has been 
before related) compelled Melanthus and the Neleid family to 
abandon their kingdom of Pylus. The refugees found shelter 
at Athens, where a fortunate adventure soon raised Melanthus 
to the throne. A war breaking out between the Athenians 
and Boedtians respecting the boundary tract of Cinoé, the 
Beedtian king Xanthus challenged Thymeetés to single combat : 
the latter declining to accept it, Melanthus not only stood 
forward in his place, but practised a cunning stratagem with 
such success as to kill his adversary. He was forthwith chosen 
king, Thymcetés being constrained to resign.? 

Melanthus and his son Kodrus reigned for nearly sixty years, 
during which time large bodies of fugitives, escaping from the 
recent invaders throughout Greece, were harboured by the 
Athenians : so that Attica became populous enough to excite 
the alarm and jealousy of the Peloponnesian Dorians. A 
powerful Dorian force, under the command of Alétés from 
Corinth and Althemenés from Argos, were accordingly de- 
spatched to invade the Athenian territory, in which the Delphian 
oracle promised them success, provided they abstained from 
injuring the person of Kodrus. Strict orders were given to the 
Dorian army that Kodrus should be preserved unhurt; but the 
oracle had become known among the Athenians,? and the 


1 Eusebius, Chronic, Can, p. 228-229, ed. Scaliger ; Pausan. ii. 18, 7. 

2 Ephorus ap. Harpocration v. Aratovpia i—"Egopes ev devrépp, os Bid 
chy intp var pler aadrav -yevontony, Sri rohepotvray *AGnvaler xpis 
Bowwrods ixtp ris THY MeAawav xbpas, MéAavOos 6 Tay *Adqvalay Bartreds 
Hdvéoy Thy @nBaior wovouaxay dwierewev. Compare Strabo, ix. p. 393. 

Ephorus derives the term ’Awarotpia from the words signifying a trick 
with reference to the boundaries, and assumes the name of this great Ionic 
festival to have been derived from the stratagem of Melanthus, described in 
Conén (Narrat. 39) and Polysnus (i, 19). The whole derivation is fanciful 
and erroneous, and the story is a curious specimen of legend growing out of 
etymology. 

3 The orator Lykurgus, in his eulogium on Kodrus, mentions a Delphian 
citizen named Kleomantis who secretly communicated the oracle to the 
‘Athenians, and was rewarded by them for doing so with ofrqats év Tipurapely 
(Lycurg. cont. Leocrat. c. 20). 
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generous prince determined to bring death upon himself as a 
means of salvation to his country. Assuming the disguise of a 
peasant, he intentionally provoked a quarrel with some of the 
Dorian troops, who slew him without suspecting his real 
character. No sooner was this event known, than the Dorian 
leaders, despairing of success, abandoned their enterprise and 
evacuated thé country.! In retiring, however, they retained 
possession of Megara, where they established permanent settlers, 
and which became from this moment Dorian,—seemingly at 
first a dependency of Corinth, though it afterwards acquired 
its freedom and became an autonomous community? This 
memorable act of devoted patriotism, analogous to that of the 
daughters of Erechtheus at Athens, and of Mencekeus at 
Thébes, entitled Kodrus to be ranked among the most splendid 
characters in Grecian legend. 

Kodrus is numbered as the last king of Athens: his 
descendants were styled Archons, but they held that dignity 
for life—a practice which prevailed during a long course of 
years afterwards. Medon and Neileus, his two sons, having 
quarrelled about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided 
in favour of the former ; upon which the latter, affronted at the 
preference, resolved upon seeking a new home.’ There were 
at this moment many dispossessed sections of Greeks, and 
an adventitious population accumulated in Attica, who were 
anxious for settlements beyond sea. The expeditions which 
now set forth to cross the £gean, chiefly under the conduct of 
members of the Kodrid family, composed collectively the 
memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the Ionians, recently 
expelled from Peloponnésus, formed a part, but, as it would 

. seem, only a small part; for we hear of many quite distinct 
Taces, some renowned in legend, who withdraw from Greece 
amidst this assemblage of colonists. The Kadmeians, the 
Minyz of Orchomenus, the Abantés of Eubcea, the Dryopes ; the 
Molossi, the Phokians, the Boedtians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, 
and even the Dorians of Epidaurus—are represented as furnish- 
ing each a proportion of the crews of these emigrant vessels. 


2 Pherekydés, Fragm. 110, ed. Didot ; Vell. Fatere. i, 2; Conén, Nar 

; Polyeen. i. c. 18. 

Tiellanikus traced the genealogy of Kodrus, through ten generations, up 
to Deukalién (Fragment fo, ed. Didet). 

3 Strabo, xiv. p. 653. * Pausan. vii, 2, 1. 

“ Herodot. i. 146 ; Pausan. vii. 2,3, 4. Isokratés extols his Athenian 
ancestors for having provided, by means of this emigration, settlements for 
so large a number of distressed and poor Greeks at the expense of Bar- 
barians (Or. xii, Panathenaic. p. 241). 
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Nor were the results unworthy of so mighty a confluence 
of different races. Not only the Cycladés islands in the 
4igean, but the great islands of Samos and Chios near the 
Asiatic coast, and ten different cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor, from Milétus on the south to Phokea in the north, 
were founded, and all adopted the Ionic name. Athens was 
the metropolis or mother city of all of them: Androklus and 
Neileus, the GEkists of Ephesus and Milétus, and probably 
other Ckists also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens,! 
with those solemnities, religious and political, which usually 
marked the departure of a swarm of Grecian colonists. 

Other mythical families, besides the heroic lineage of Néleus 
and Nest6r, as represented by the sons of Kodrus, took a 
leading part in the expedition. Herodotus mentions Lykian 
chiefs, descendants from Glaukus son of Hippolochus, and 
Pausanias tells us of Philétas descendant of Peneleés, who 
went at the head of a body of Thebans: both Glaukus and 
Peneleés are commemorated in the Iliad? And it is a 
remarkable fact mentioned by Pausanias (though we do not 
know on what authority), that the inhabitants of Phokzea— 
which was the northernmost city of Iénia on the borders of 
£olis, and one of the last founded—consisting mostly of 
Phokian colonists under the conduct of the Athenians Philo- 
genés and Demén, were not admitted into the Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony until they consented to choose for themselves 
chiefs of the Kodrid family.’ Proklés, the chicf who conducted 
the Ionic emigrants from Epidaurus to Samos, was said to be 
of the lineage of I6n son of Xuthus.* 

Of the twelve Ionic states constituting the Pan-Ionic Am- 
phiktyony—some of them among the greatest cities in Hellas 
—I shall say no more at present, as I have to treat of them 
again when I come upon historical ground. 


3 Doric Emtcrations 


The £olic and Ionic emigrations are thus both presented to 
us as direct consequences of the event called the Return of the 
Herakleids: and in like manner the formation of the Dorian 
Hexapolis in the south-western corner of Asia Minor: Kés, 
Knidus, Halicarnassus and Rhodes, with its three separate 
cities, as well as the Dorian establishments in Kréte, Melos, 


1 Herodot. i. 146 ; vii. 95; vili 46. Vellei. Paterc. i. 4. Pherekydés, 
Frag. 111, ed. Didot. 

2"Herodot. i. 147 ; Pausan. vii, 2, 7. 3 Pausan. vii. 2, 2 5 vii. 3, 4- 

4 Pausan. vii. 4, 3. 
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and Théra, are all traced more or less directly to the same 
great revolution. 

Théra, more especially, has its root in the legendary world. 
Its CEkist was Théras, a descendant of the heroic lineage of 
Cdipus and Kadmus, and maternal uncle of the young kings 
of Sparta, Eurysthenés and Proklés, during whose minority he 
had exercised the regency. On their coming of age his functions 
were at an end; but being unable to endure a private station, 
he determined to put himself at the head of a body of emigrants. 
Many came forward to join him, and the expedition was 
further reinforced by a body of interlopers, belonging to the 
Minyze, of whom the Lacedemonians were anxious to get rid. 
These Minyz had arrived in Lacénia, not long before, from 
the island of Lemnos, out of which they had been expelled 
by the Pelasgian fugitives from Attica. They landed without 
asking permission, took up their abode and began to “light 
their fires” on Mount ‘Taygetus. When the Lacedzmonians 
sent to ask who they were and wherefore they had come, the 
Minyz replied that they were sons of the Argonauts who had 
landed at Lemnos, and that being expelled from their own 
homes, they thought themselves entitled to solicit an asylum in 
the territory of their fathers : they asked, withal, to be admitted 
to share both the lands and the honours of the state. The 
Lacedemonians granted the request, chiefly on the ground of 
a common ancestry—their own great heroes, the Tyndarids, 
having been enrolied in the crew of the Arg: the Minya were 
then introduced as citizens into the tribes, received lots of 
land, and began to intermarry with the pre-existing families. 
It was not long, however, before they became insolent.: they 
demanded a share in the kingdom (which was the venerated 
privilege of the Herakleids), and so grossly misconducted 
themselves in other ways, that the Lacedamonians resolved to 
put them to death, and began by casting them into prison, 
While the Minyz were thus confined, their wives, Spartans by 
birth and many of them daughters of the principal men, 
solicited permission to go in and see them: leave being 
granted, they made use of the interview to change clothes with 
their husbands, who thus escaped and fled again to Mount 
Taygetus. The greater number of them quitted Lacénia, and 
marched to Triphylia in the western regions of Peloponnésus, 
from whence they expelled the Paroreata and the Kaukones, 
and founded six towns of their own, of which Lepreum was the 
chief. A certain proportion, however, by permission of the 
Lacedemonians, joined Théras and departed with him to the 
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island of Kallisté, then possessed by Phcenician inhabitants 
who were descended from the kinsmen and companions of 
Kadmus, and who had been left there by that prince, when he 
came forth in search of Eurépa, eight generations preceding. 
Arriving thus among men of kindred lineage with himself, 
Théras met with a fraternal reception, and the island derived 
from him the name, under which it is historically known, of 
Théra.! 

Such is the foundation-legend of Théra, believed both by 
the Lacedemonians and by the Therzeans, and interesting as 
it brings before us, characteristically as well as vividly, the 
persons and feelings of the mythical world—the Argonauts, 
with the Tyndarids as their companions and Minyz as their 
children. In Lepreum, as in the other towns of Triphylia, the 
descent from the Minyz of old seems to have been believed 
in the historical times, and the mention of the river Minyéius 
in those regions by Homer tended to confirm it? But people 
were not unanimous as to the legend by which that descent 
should be made out; while some adopted the story just cited 
from Herodotus, others imagined that Chléris, who had come 
from the Minyeian town of Orchomenus as the wife of Néleus 
to Pylus, had brought with her a body of her countrymen. 

These Minyz from Lemnos and Imbros appear again as 
portions of another narrative respecting the settlement of the 
colony of Mélos. It has already been mentioned, that when 
the Herakleids and the Dorians invaded Lacénia, Philonomus, 
an Achzan, treacherously betrayed to them the country, for 
which he received as his recompense the territory of Amykle. 
He is said to have peopled this territory by introducing detach- 
ments of Minyz from Lemnos and Imbros, who in the third 


1 Herodot. iv. 145-149 ; Valer. Maxim. iv. c, 6; Polyzen. vii. 49, who 
however gives the narrative differently by mentioning “ Tyrrhenians from 
Lemnos aiding Sparta Guring the Helotic war :” another narrative in his 
collection (viii. 71), though imperfectly preserved, seems to approach 
more closely to Herodotus. 

2 Homer, Ilied, xi. 721. 

2 Strabo, viii. p. 347. M. Raoul Rochette, who treats the legends for 
the most part as if they were so much authentic history, is much displeased 
with Strabo for admitting this diversity of stories (Histoire des Colonies 
Grecques, t. iii. ch. 7, p. 54—‘‘ Aprés des détails si clairs et si positifs, 
comment est-il possible que ce méme Strabon, bouleversant toute la chrono- 
logie, fasse arriver les Minyens dans la Triphylie sous la conduite de Chloris, 
mére de Nestor?” 

The story which M. Raoul Rochette thus puts aside is quite equal in 

joint of credibility to that which he accepts: in fact, no measure of credi- 
lity can be applied, 
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generation after the return of the Herakleids, became so dis- 
contented and mutinous, that the Lacedzemonians resolved to 
send them out of the country as emigrants, under their chiefs 
Polis and Delphus. Taking the direction of Kréte, they stopped 
in their way to land a portion of their colonists on the island 
of Mélos, which remained throughout the historical times a 
faithful and attached colony of Lacedzemén.) On arriving in 
Kréte, they are said to have settled at the town of Gortyn. 
We find, moreover, that other Dorian establishments, either 
from Lacedzemé6n or Argos, were formed in Kréte, and Lyktos 
in particular is noticed, not only as a colony of Sparta, but as 
distinguished for the analogy of its laws and customs? It is 
even said that Kréte, immediately after the Trojan war, had 
been visited by the wrath of the gods, and depopulated by 
famine and pestilence, and that in the third generation after- 
wards, so great was the influx of immigrants, that the entire 
population of the island was renewed with the exception of the 
Eteokrétes at Polichnz and Prasus.® 

There were Dorians in Kréte in the time of the Odyssey: 
Homer mentions different languages and different races of 
men, Eteokrétes, Kyd6nes, Dorians, Achzans, and Pelasgians, 
as all co-existing in the island, which he describes to be populous, 
and to contain ninety cities. A legend given by Andrén, based 
seemingly upon the statement of Herodotus, that Dérus the 
son of-Hellen had settled in Histiaedtis, ascribed the first 
introduction of the three last races to Tektaphus son of Dérus 
—who had led forth from that country a colony of Dorians, 
Achzans, and Pelasgians, and had landed in Kréte during the 
teign of the indigenous king Krés This story of Andrén so 


1 Conén, Narrat. 36. Compare Plutarch, Question. Greec. ¢, 21, where 
Tyrhenians from Lemnos are mentioned, as in the passage of Polyzenus 
referred to in a preceding note. 

¥ Strabo, x. p. 481 ; Aristot. Polit. ii, 10. 

® Herodot. vii. 171 (see vol. i. ch. xii.), Diod6rus (v. 80), as well as 
Herodotus, mentions generally large immigrations into Kréte from Lace- 
demé6n and Argos ; but even the laborious research of M. Raoul Rochette 
(Histoire des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. c. 9, p. 60-68) fails in collecting any 
distinct particulars of them. 

* Steph. Byz. v. Adpior.—Tlepl Sy larope? “Ardpur, Konrds &v vf rhage 
Baotrebovros, Téxrapoy tov Adpov rod “EAAnvos, dpyhoayra ex rijs ev 
Gerrarlg rére piv Awpibos, vov dt ‘IoriudriBos Kadoupérns, apuccoda eis 
Kpfrny pera Aewplewy re nal "Axady Kal MeAacyav, Tav obk axapdvray els 
Tupinvlay. Compare Strabo, x. p. 475-476, from which it is plain that the 
story was adduced by Andrén with a special explanatory reference to the 
passage in the Odyssey (xv. 175). 

The age of Andr6n, one of the authors of Atthidés, is not precisely 
ascertainable, but he can hardly be put earlier than 300 B.c.; see the 
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exactly fits on to the Homeric Catalogue of Kretan inhabitants, 
that we may reasonably presume it to have been designedly 
arranged with reference to that Catalogue, so as to afford some 
phusible account, consistently with the received legendary 
chronology, how there came to be Dorians in Kréte before the 
‘Trojan war—the Dorian colonies after the return of the Hera- 
kleids being of course long posterior in supposed order of time. 
To find a leader sufficiently early for his hypothesis, Andr6n 
ascends to the primitive Eponymus Dérus, to whose son 
Tektaphus he ascribes the introduction of a mixed colony of 
Dorians, Achzans, and Pelasgians into Kréte. These are the 
exact three races enumerated in the Odyssey, and the king 
Krés, whom Andrén affirms to have been then reigning in the 
island, represents the Eteokrétes and Kydénes in the list of 
Homer. ‘The story seems to have found favour among native 
Kretan historians, as it doubtless serves to obviate what would 
otherwise be a contradiction in the legendary chronology. 

Another Dorian emigration from Peloponnésus to Kréte, 
which extended also to Rhodes and Ké6s, is further said to 
have been conducted by Althemenés, who had been one of 
the chiefs in the expedition against Attica in which Kodrus 
perished. This prince, a Herakleid and third in descent from 
‘Témenus, was induced to expatriate by a family quarrel, and 
conducted a body of Dorian colonists from Argos first to Kréte, 
where some of them remained ; but the greater number accom- 
panied him to Rhodes, in which island, after expelling the 
Karian possessors, he founded the three cities of Lindus, Ialysus, 
and Kameirus.? 

It is proper here to add, that the legend of the Rhodian 
archeologists respecting their CEkist Althamenés, who was 
worshipped in the island with heroic honours, was something 
totally different from the preceding. Althamenés was a Krétan, 
son of the king Katrcus, and grandson of Minos. An oracle 
predicted to him that he would one day kill his father: eager 
to escape so terrible a destiny, he quitted Kréte, and conducted 
peices Dissertation of C. Mitller to the Fragmenta Historicorum 

recorum, ed. Didot, p. Ixxxii, ; and the Prolusio de Atthidum Scrip- 
tomibas, prefixed to Lenz’s edition of the Fragments of Phanodémus and 
Di ean, Be xxviii, Lips. 1812. 

1 See Diodsr. iv. v. 80 From Strabo (J. ¢.) however we see that 
others rejected the story of Andrén. 

0. Miiller (History of the Dorians, b. i, c. 1. § 9) accepts the story as 
substantially irue, patting aside the name Dérus, and even regards it as 
certain that Minos of Knéssus was a Dorian: but the evidence with which 
he supports this conclusion appears to me loose and fanciful. 

2 Condn, Narrat. 47; Ephorus, Frag. 62, ed, Marx. 
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a colony to Rhodes, where the famous temple of the Atabyrian 
Zeus, on the lofty summit of Mount Atabyrum, was ascribed to 
his foundation, built so as to command a view of Kréte. He 
had been settled on the island for some time, when his father 
Katreus, anxious again to embrace his only son, followed him 
from Kréte: he landed in Rhodes during the night without 
being known, and a casual collision took place between his 
attendants and the islanders. Althemenés hastened to the 
shore to assist in repelling the supposed enemies, and in the 
fray had the misfortune to kill his aged father.! 

Either the emigrants who accompanied Althzmenés, or 
some other Dorian colonists afterwards, are reported to have 
settled at K6s, Knidus, Karpathus, and Halikarnassus. To the 
last-mentioned city, however, Anthés of Treezén is assigned as the 
cekist : the emigrants who accompanied him were said to have 
belonged to the Dymanian tribe, one of the three tribes always 
found in a Doric state; and the city seems to have been charac- 
terised as a colony sometimes of Troezén, sometimes of Argos.? 


We thus have the Aolic, the Ionic, and the Doric colonial 
establishments in Asia, all springing out of the legendary age, 
and all set forth as consequences, direct or indirect, of what is 
called the Return of the Herakleids, or the Dorian conquest of 
Peloponnésus. According to the received chronology, they 
are succeeded by a period, supposed to comprise nearly three 
centuries, which is almost an entire blank, before we reach 
authentic chronology and the first recorded Olympiad—and 
they thus form the concluding events of the mythical world, 
out of which we now pass into historical Greece, such as it 
stands at the last-mentioned epoch. It is by these migrations 
that the parts of the Hellenic aggregate are distributed into 
the places which they occupy at the dawn of historical daylight 


1 Diodér. v. 59; Apollodér. iii. 2, 2. In the chapter next but one 
preceding this, Dioddrus had made express reference to native Rhodian 
mythologists,—to one in particular, named Zeno (c. 57). 

‘Wesseling supposes two different settlers in Rhodes, both named Althze- 
menés ; this is certainly necessary, if we are to treat the two narratives as 
historical. 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 6533 Pausan. ii. 39, 3; Kallimachus apud Stephan. 
Byz. v. ‘Adtkapracads. 

‘Herodotus (vii, 99) calls Halikarnassus a colony of Troezén; Pomponius 
Mela (i, 16), of Argos. Vitruvius names both Argos and Troezén (ii. 8, 
12); but the two cekists whom he mentions, Melas and Arevanius, were 
not so well known as Anthés; the inhabitants of Halikarnassus being 
called Antheada (see Stephan. Byz, v. ’A@jva:; and a curious inscription 
in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum, No. 2655). 
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—Dorians, Arcadians, tolo-Eleians, and Achzans, sharing 
Peloponnésus unequally among them—A@olians, Ionians, and 
Dorians, settled both in the islands of the AZgean and the coast 
of Asia-Minor. The Return of the Herakleids, as well as the 
three emigrations, Aolic, Ionic, and Doric, present the legendary 
explanation, suitable to the feelings and belief of the people, 
showing how Greece passed from the heroic races who besieged 
Troy and Thébes, piloted the adventurous Argé6, and slew the 
monstrous boar of Kalydén—to the historical races, differently 
named and classified, who furnished victors to the Olympic 
and Pythian games. 

A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul Rochette— 
who construes all the events of the heroic age, gencrally 
speaking, as so much real history, only making allowance for 
the mistakes and exaggerations of poets,—is greatly perplexed 
by the blank and interruption which this supposed continuous 
series of history presents, from the Return of the Herakleids 
down to the beginning of the Olympiads. He cannot explain 
to himself so long a period of absolute quiescence, after the 
important incidents and striking adventures of the heroic age. 
If there happened nothing worthy of record during this long 
period—as he presumes from the fact that nothing has been 
transmitted—he concludes that this must have arisen from the 
state of suffering and exhaustion in which previous wars and 
revolution had left the Greeks; a long interval of complete 
inaction being required to heal such wounds.? 

1 «La période qui me semble la plus obscure et Ia plus remplie de diffi 
cultés, n’est pas celle que je viens de parcourir: est celle qui sépare 
Vépoque des Héraclides de institution des Olympiades. La perte des 
ouvrages d’Ephore et de Théopompe est sans doute la cause en grande 
partie du vide immense que nous offre dans cet intervalle histoire de la 
Grace. Mais si Yon en excepte Pétablissement des colonics Foliennes, 
Doriennes, et Ioniennes, de PAsie Mineure, et quelques événemens, trés 
rapprochés de la premiare de ces époques, espace de plas de quatre sitcles 
qui les sépare est couvert d’une obscurité presque impénétrable, et Pon aura 
toujours lieu de s’étonner que les ouvrages des anciens r’offrent aucun 
secours pour remplir une lacune aussi considérable. Une pareille absence 
doit aussi nous faire soupgonner qu'il se passa dans la Gréce peu de ces 
grands événemens qui se gravent fortement dans la mémoire des hommes : 
Puisque, si les traces ne s’en étaient point conservées dans les écrits des 
contemporains, au moins le souvenir s’en seroit il perpétué par des monu- 
mens: or les monumens et Vhistoire se taisent également. Il faut done 
croire que la Gréce, agitée depuis si long temps par des révolutions de toute 
espice, épuisée par ses derniéres émigrations, se tourna toute entitre vers 


des occupations paisibles, et ne chercha, pendant ce long intervalle, qu’a 
guérir, au sein da repos et de Vabondance qui en est la suite, Tes plaies pro. 
fondes que sa population avait souffertes.” (Raoul Rocheite, Histoire des 


Colonies Grecques, t. ii, c. 16, p. 455+) 
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Assuming M. Rochette’s view of the heroic ages to be correct, 
and reasoning upon the supposition that the adventures ascribed. 
to the Grecian heroes are matters of historical reality, transmitted 
by tradition from a period of time four centuries before the 
recorded Olympiads, and only embellished by describing poets 
—the blank which he here dwells upon is, to say the least of it, 
embarrassing and unaccountable. Itis strange that the stream 
of tradition, if it had once begun to flow, should (like several 
of the rivers in Greece) be submerged for two or three centuries 
and then re-appear. But when we make what appears to me 
the proper distinction between legend and history, it will be 
seen that a period of blank time between the two is perfectly 
conformable to the conditions under which the former is 
generated. It is not the immediate past, but a supposed 
remote past, which forms the suitable atmosphere of mythical 
narrative,—a past originally quite undetermined in respect to 
distance from the present, as we see in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
And even when we come down to the genealogical poets, who 
affect to give a certain measure of bygone time, and a succession 
of persons as well as of events, still the names whom they most 
delight to honour and upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate, 
are those of the ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe and their 
supposed contemporaries ; ancestors separated by a long lineage 
from the present hearer. The gods and heroes were conceived 
as removed from him by several generations, and the legendary 
matter which was grouped around them appeared only the 
more imposing when exhibited at a respectful distance, beyond 
the days of father and grandfather andof all known predecessors. 
The Odes of Pindar strikingly illustrate this tendency. We thus 
see how it happened that between the times assigned to heroic 
adventure and those of historical record, there existed an inter- 
mediate blank, filled with inglorious names ; and how amongst 
the same society, which cared not to remember proceedings of 
fathers and grandfathers, there circulated much popular and 
accredited narrative respecting real or supposed ancestors long 
past and gone. The obscure and barren centuries which im- 
mediately precede the first recorded Olympiad, form the natural 
separation between the legendary return of the Herakleids and 
the historical wars of Sparta against Messéné ;—between the 
province of legend wherein matter of fact (if any there be) is so 


To the same purpose Gillies (History of Greece, ch. iii. p. 67, quarto): 
“« The obscure transactions of Greece, during the four following centuries, 
ill correspond with the splendour of the Trojan, or even of the Argonautic 
expedition,” &c. 
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intimately combined with its accompaniments of fiction, as to 
be undistinguishable without the aid of extrinsic evidence— 
and that of history, where some matters of fact can be ascer- 
tained, and where a sagacious criticism may be usefully em- 
ployed in trying to add to their number. 


CHAPTER XIX 
APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND 


I NEED not repeat, what has already been sufficiently set 
forth in the preceding pages, that the mass of Grecian incident 
anterior to 776 B.c. appears to me not reducible either to history 
or to chronology, and that any chronological system which may 
be applied to it must be essentially uncertified and illusory. 
It was however chronologised in ancient times, and has con- 
tinued to be so in modern ; and the various schemes employed 
for this purpose may be found stated and compared in the first 
volume (the last published) of Mr, Fynes Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici. There were among the Greeks, and there still are 
among modern scholars, important differences as to the dates 
of the principal events: Eratosthenés dissented both from 
Herodotus and from Phanias and Kallimachus, while Larcher 
and Raoul Rochette (who follow Herodotus) stand opposed to 
O. Miiller and to Mr. Clinton.! That the reader may have a 


1 Larcher and Raoul Rochette, adopting the chronological date of Hero- 
dotus, fix the taking of Troy at 1270 B.c., and the Return of the Herakleids 
at 1190 B.c. According to the scheme of Eratosthenés, these two events 
stand at 1184 and 1104 B.c. 

0. Muller, in his Chronological Tables (Appendix vi. to History of 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 4g, Engl. transl.), gives no dates or computation of 
years anterior to the Capture of Troy and the Retum of the Herakleids, 
which he places with Eratosthenés in 1184 and 1104 8.6. 

C. Miller thinks (in his Annotatio ad Marmor Parium, appended to the 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, ed. Didot, pp. $56, 568, 572; com- 
pare his Prefatory Notice of the Fragments of Hellanikus, p. xxviii. of the 
same volume) that the ancient chronologists in their arrangement of the 
mythical events as antecedent and consequent, were guided by certain 
numerical attachments, especially by a reverence for the cycle of 63 years, 
product’of the sacred numbers 7 x 9 = 63. I cannot think that he makes 
cut his hypothesis satisfactorily, as to the particular cycle followed, though 
it is not improbable that some preconceived numerical theories did guide 
these early calculators. He calls attention to the fact that the Alexandrine 
computation of dates was only one among a number of others discrepant, 
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general conception of the order in which these legendary events 
were disposed, I transcribe from the Fasti Hellenici a double 
chronological table, contained in p. 159, in which the dates are 
placed in series, from Phoréneus to the Olympiad of Corcebus 
in B.C. 776—in the first column according to the system of 
Eratosthenés, in the second according to that of Kallimachus. 
“The following table (says Mr. Clinton) offers a summary 
view of the leading periods from Phoréneus to the Olympiad. 
of Corcebus, and exhibits a double series of dates; the one 
proceeding from the date of Eratosthenés, the other from a 
date founded on the reduced calculations of Phanias and 
Kallimachus, which strike out fifty-six years from the amount 
of Eratosthenés. Phanias, as we have seen, omitted fifty-five 
years between the Return and the registered Olympiads ; for 
so we may understand the account: Kallimachus, fifty-six 
years between the Olympiad of Iphitus and the Olympiad in 
which Corcebus won.’ The first column of this table exhibits 
the current years before and after the fall of Troy: in the 
second column of dates the comp/efe intervals are expressed.” 
Wherever chronology is possible, researches such as those 
of Mr. Clinton, which have conduced so much to the better 
understanding of the later times of Greece, deserve respectful 
attention. But the ablest chronologist can accomplish nothing, 
unless he is supplied with a certain basis of matters of fact, 
pure and distinguishable from fiction, and authenticated by 
witnesses, both knowing the truth and willing to declare it. 
Possessing this preliminary stock, he may reason from it to 
refute distinct falsehoods and to correct partial mistakes: but 
if all the original statements submitted to him contain truth 
(at least wherever there #s truth), in a sort of chemical combina- 
tion with fiction, which he has no means of decomposing,—he 
is in the condition of one who tries to solve a problem without 
data: he is first obliged to construct his own data, and from 
them to extract his conclusions. The statements of the epic 
poets, our only original witnesses in this case, correspond 
to the description here given. Whether the proportion of 
and that modern inquirers are too apt to treat it as if it stood alone, or 
carried some superior authority (p. 568-572; compare Clemen. Alex. 
Stromat. i. p. 145, Sylb.). For example, 0. Miller observes (Appendix 
to Hist. of P- 442) that ‘‘Larcher’s criticism and rejection of the 
Alexandrine chronologists may perhaps be found as groundless as they are 
resumptuous,”—an observation which, to say the least of it, ascribes to 
ratosthenés a far higher authority than he is entitled to. 
1 The date of Kallimachus for [/hifus is approved by Clavier (Prem. 
Temps, t. ii. p. 203), who considers it as not far from the truth. 
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26 | Death of Hercules... 2 | 1209 | 1153 
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20 | Death of Hyllus .'. . 279"! 1203 | 1147 
18 | Accession of Agamemnon a 2 | 1200 | 1144 
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1 These dates, distinguished from the rest by brackets, are proposed as 


mere conjectures, founded upon the probable length of generations. 
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truth contained in them be smaller or greater, it is at all events 
unassignable,—and the constant and intimate admixture of 
fiction is both indisputable in itself, and indeed essential to the 
purpose and profession of those from whom the tales proceed. 
Of such a character are all the deposing witnesses, even where 
their tales agree ; and it is out of a heap of such tales, not 
agreeing, but discrepant in a thousand ways, and without a 
morsel of pure authenticated truth,—that the critic is called 
upon to draw out a methodical series of historical events 
adorned with chronological dates. 

If we could imagine a modern critical scholar transported 
into Greece at the time of the Persian war—cndued with his 
present habits of appreciating historical evidence, without 
sharing in the religious or patriotic feelings of the country— 
and invited to prepare, out of the great body of Grecian epic 
which then existed, 2 History and Chronology of Greece 
anterior to 776 B.C. assigning reasons as well for what he 
admitted as for what he rejected—I feel persuaded that he 
would have judged the undertaking to be little better than 
a process of guess-work. But the modern critic finds that not 
only Pherekydés and Hellanikus, but also Herodotus and 
Thucydidés, have either attempted the task or sanctioned the 
belief that it was practicable,—a matter not at all surprising, 
when we consider both their narrow experience of historical 
evidence and the powerful ascendency of religion and patriotism 
in predisposing them to antiquarian belief,—and he therefore 
accepts the problem as they have bequeathed it, adding his 
own efforts to bring it to a satisfactory solution. Nevertheless, 
he not only follows them with some degree of reserve 
and uneasiness, but even admits important distinctions quite 
foreign to their habits of thought. ‘Thucydidés talks of the 
deeds of Hellén and his sons with as much confidence as we 
now speak of William the Conqueror: Mr. Clinton recognises 
Hellén with his sons Dérus, AZolus and Xuthus as fictitious 
persons. Herodotus recites the great heroic genealogies down 
from Kadmus and Danaus with a belief not less complete in 
the higher members of the series than in the lower: but Mr. 
Clinton admits a. radical distinction in the evidence of events 
before and after the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 3.c.— 
“the first date in Grecian chronology (he remarks, p. 123) 
which can be fixed upon authentic evidence” —the highest point 
to which Grecian chronology, reckoning upward, can be carried. 
Of this important epoch in Grecian development,—the com- 
mencement of authentic chronological life,—Herodotus and 
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Thucydidés had no knowledge or took no account: the later 
chronologists, from ‘Timeus downwards, noted it, and made it 
serve as the basis of their chronclogical comparisons, so far as 
it went: but neither Eratosthenés nor Apollodérus seem to 
have recognised (though Varro and Africanus did recognise) 
a marked difference in respect of certainty or authenticity 
between the period before and the period after. 

In further illustration of Mr. Clinton’s opinion that the ‘first 
recorded Olympiad is the earliest date which can be fixed upon 
authentic evidence, we have in p. 138 the following just remarks 
in reference to the dissentient views of Eratosthenés, Phanias 
and Kallimachus, about the date of the Trojan war:— The 
chronology of Eratosthenés (he says), founded on a careful 
comparison of circumstances, and approved by those to whom 
the same stores of information were open, is entitled to our 
respect. But we must remember that a conjectural date can 
never rise to the authority of evidence; that what is accepted 
as a substitute for testimony, is not an equivalent: witnesses 
only can prove a date, and in the want of these, the knowledge 
of it is plainly beyond our reach. If, in the absence of a 
better light, we seek for what is probable, we are not to forget 
the distinction between conjecture and proof; between what 
is probable and what is certain. The computation then of 
Eratosthenés for the war of Troy is open to inquiry; and if 
we find it adverse to the opinions of many preceding writers, 
who fixed a lower date, and adverse to the acknowledged 
length of generation in the most authentic dynasties, we are 
allowed to follow other guides, who give us a lower epoch.” 

Here Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the want of 
evidence and the irremediable uncertainty of Grecian chro- 
nology before the Olympiads. Now the reasonable conclusion 
from his argument is, not simply that “the computation of 
Eratosthenés was open to inquiry” (which few would be found 
to deny), but that both Eratosthenés and Phanias had delivered 
positive opinions upon a point on which no sufficient evidence 
was accessible, and therefore that neither the one nor the 
other was a guide to be followed.!_ Mr. Clinton does indeed 
speak of authentic dynasties prior to the first recorded 


2 Karl Miller observes (in the Dissertation above refered to, appended 
to the Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, p. 568)—‘‘ Quod attinet xeram 
Trojanam, tot obraimar et tam diversis veterum scriptorum computationibus, 
ut singulas enumerare negotium sit teedii plenum, eas vel probare vel impro- 
bare res vana nec vacua ab arrogantia. Nam nemo hodie nescit qusenam 
fides his habenda sit omnibus.” 

VoL. 11, u 
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Olympiad ; but if there be any such, reaching up from that 
period to a supposed point coeval with or anterior to the war 
of Troy—-I see no gcod reason for the marked distinction 
which he draws between chronology before and chronology 
after the Olympiad of Corcebus, or for the necessity which 
he feels of suspending his upward reckoning at the last- 
mentioned epoch, and beginning a different process, called 
“a downward reckoning,” from the higher epoch (supposed 
to be somehow ascertained without any upward reckoning) of 
the first patriarch from whom such authentic dynasty emanates.! 
Herodotus and Thucydidés might well, upon this supposition, 
ask of Mr. Clinton, why he called upon them to alter their 


1 The distinction which Mr. Clinton draws between an upward and a 
downward chronology is one to which I cannot assent. His doctrine is, that 
upward chronology is trustworthy and practicable up to the first recorded 

lympiad ; downward chronology is trustworthy and practicable from Pho- 
réneus down to the Ionic migration: what is uncertain is the length of the 
intermediate line which joins the Ionic migration to the first recorded Olym- 
piad,—the downward and the upward terminus. (See Fasti Hellenici, 
vol. i. Introduct. p. ix. second edit. and p. 123, ch, vi) 

All chronology must begin by reckoning upwards; when by this process 
we have arrived at a certain determined zra in earlier time, we may from 
that date reckon downwards, if we lease. We must be able to reckon 
upwards from the present time to the Christian zera, before we can employ 
that event as a fixed point for chronological determinations generally. But 
if Eratosthenés could perform correctly the upward reckoning from his own 
time to the fall of Troy, so he could also perform the upward reckoning up 
to the nearer point of the Tonic migration. It is true that Eraosthené 
gives all his statements of time from an older point to a newer (so far at 
Teast as we can judge from Clemens Alex. Strom. 1, p. 336); he says, 
“From the capture of Troy to the return of the Herakleids is 80 years ; 
from thence to the Ionic migration, 60 years; then further on, to the 
guardianship of Lykorgs, 159 yous then to the first year of the first 
Olympiad, 108 years ; from which Olympiad to the invasion of Xerxés, 297 
years; from whence to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 48 years,” 
&c. But here is no difference between upward reckoning as high’as the 
first Olympiad, and then downward reckoning for the intervals of time 
above it. Eratosthenés first found or made some upward reckoning to the 
Trojan capture, either from his own time or from some time at a known 
distance from his own; he then assumes the capture of Troy as an zera, and 
gives statements of intervals going downwards to the Peloponnesian war : 
amongst other statements, he assigns clearly that interval which Mr. Clinton 
pronounces to be undiscoverable, viz. the space of time between the Ionic 
emigration and the first Olympiad, interposing one epoch between them. I 
reject the computation of Eratosthenés, or any other computation, to determine 
the supposed date of the Trojan war; but if I admitted it, I could have no 
hesitation in admitting also the space which he defines between the Ionic 
migration and the first Olympiad. Eusebius (Prep. Ev. x. 9, p- 485) 
reckons upwards from the birth of Christ, making various halts but never 
breaking off, to the initial pheenomena of Grecian antiquity—the deluge of 
Deukalifn and the conflagration of Phaétén, 
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method of proceeding at the year 776 B.c., and why they might 
not be allowed to pursue their ‘‘upward chronological reckon- 
ing ” without interruption from Leonidas up to Danaus, or from 
Peisistratus up to Hellén and Deukalién, without any alteration 
in the point of view. Authentic dynasties from the Olympiads, 
up to an epoch above the Trojan war, would enable us to obtain 
chronological proof of the latter date, instead of being reduced 
(as Mr. Clinton affirms that we are) to “conjecture” instead of 
proof. 

The whole question, as to the value of the reckoning from the 
Olympiads up to PhorOneus, does in truth turn upon this one 
point:—Are those genealogies which profess to cover the 
space between the two, authentic and trustworthy or not? 
Mr. Clinton appears to feel that they are not so, when he 
admits the essential difference in the character of the evidence, 
and the necessity of altering the method of computation before 
and after the first recorded Olympiad : yet in his Preface he 
labours to prove that they possess historical worth and are 
in the main correctly set forth: moreover, that the fictitious 
persons, wherever any such are intermingled, may be detected 
and eliminated. The evidences upon which he relies, are— 
1. Inscriptions ; 2. The early pocts. 

1. An inscription, being nothing but a piece of writing on 
marble, carries evidentiary value under the same conditions as 
a published writing on paper. If the inscriber reports a con- 
temporary fact which he had the means of knowing, and if 
there be no reason to suspect misrepresentation, we believe 
this assertion : if, on the other hand, he records facts belonging 
to a long period before his own time, his authority counts for 
little, except in so far as we can verify and appreciate his means 
of knowledge. 

In estimating therefore the probative force of any inscription, 
the first and most indispensable point is to assure ourselves of 
its date. Amongst all the public registers and inscriptions 
alluded to by Mr. Clinton, there is not one which can be 
positively referred to a date anterior to 776 Bc. The quoit 
of Iphitus—the public registers at Sparta, Corinth, and Elis— 
the list of the priestesses of Juno at Argos—are all of a date 
completely uncertified. O. Miiller does indeed agree with Mr. 
Clinton (though in my opinion without any sufficient proof) 
in assigning the quoit of Iphitus to the age ascribed to that 
prince: and if we even grant thus much, we shall have an 
inscription as old (adopting Mr. Clinton's determination of the 
age of Iphitus) as 828 Bc. But when Mr. Clinton quotes 
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O. Miiller as admitting the registers of Sparta, Corinth, and 
Elis, it is right to add that the latter does not profess to 
guarantee the authenticity of these documents, or the age at 
which such registers began to be kept. It is not to be doubted 
that there were registers of the kings of Sparta carrying them 
up to Héraklés, and of the kings of Elis from Oxylus to 
Iphitus : but the question is, at what time did these lists begin 
to be kept continuously? This is a point which we have no 
means of deciding, nor can we accept Mr. Clinton’s unsup- 
ported conjecture, when he tells us—‘‘ Perhaps these were 
begun to be written as early as B.c. 1048, the probable time 
of the Dorian conquest.” Again he tells us—“ At Argos a 
register was preserved of the priestesses of Juno, which might 
ée more ancient than the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or 
Corinth. That register, from which Tellanikus composed his 
work, contained the priestesses from the earliest times down to 
the age of Hellanikus himself. . . . But this catalogue might 
have been commenced as early as the Trojan war itself, and 
even at a still carlicr date.” (pp. x. xi.) Again, respecting 
the inscriptions quoted by Herodotus from the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, in which Amphitryo and Laodamas 
are named, Mr. Clinton says—“ They were ancient in the time 
of Herodotus, which may perhaps carry them back 400 years 
before his time: and in that case they might approach within 
goo years of Laodamas and within 400 years of the probable 
time of Kadmus himself.” It is granted (he adds in a note) 
that these inscriptions were not genuine, that is, not of the 
date to which they were assigned by Herodotus himself. But 
that they were ancient cannot be doubted,” &c. 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thébes can hardly have been earlier than 450 B.C. : 
reckoning upwards from hence to 776 B.c., we have an interval 
of 326 years: the inscriptions which Herodotus saw may well 
therefore have been ancient, without being earlier than the first 
recorded Olympiad. Mr. Clinton does indeed tell us that 
ancient “may perhaps” be construed as 400 years earlier than 
Herodotus. But no careful reader can permit himself to con- 
yert such bare possibility into a ground of inference, and to 
make it available, in conjunction with other similar possibilities 
before enumerated, for the purpose of showing that there really 
existed inscriptions in Greece of a date anterior to 776 B.C. 
Unless Mr. Clinton can make out this, he can derive no 
benefit from inscriptions, in his attempt to substantiate the 
reality of the mythical persons or of the mythical events, 
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The truth is that the Herakleid pedigree of the Spartan 
kings (as has been observed in a former chapter) is only one 
out of the numerous divine and heroic genealogies with which 
the Hellenic world abounded,!—a class of documents which 


1 See the string of fabulous names placed at the head of the Halicar- 
nassian Inscription, professing to enumerate the series of priests of Poseidén 
from tke foundation of the city (Inscript. No. 2655, Boeckh), with the 
commentary of the learned editor: compare also what he pronounces to be 
an lesezption of a genealogy partially fabulous at Hierapytna in Kréte 
(No. 2563). 

‘The memorable Parian marble is itself an inscription, in which legend 
and history,—gods, heroes, and men—are blended together in the various 
successive epochs without any consciousness of transition in the mind of 
the inscriber. 

That the Catalogue of priestesses of Héré at Argos went back to the 
extreme of fabulous times, we may discern by the Fragments of Hellanikus 
(Frag. 45-53). Soalso did the registers at Siky6n : they professed to record 
Amphion, son of Zeus and Antiopé, as the inveator of harp-music (Plutarch, 
De Musicd, c. 3, p. 1132). 

I remarked in a preceding page that Mr. Clinton erroneously cites K. 
O. Miller asa believer in the chronological authenticity of the lists of the 
eatly Spartan kings he says (vol. ii, App. vi p. 330), Mr. Muller is of 
opinion that an authentic account of the years of each Lacedoemonian reign 
from the return of the Heraclide to the Olympiad of Korcebus had been 
preserved to the time of Eratosthenés and Apollodérus.” But this is a 
mistake: for Miiller expressly disavows any belief in the authenticity of 
the lists (Dorians, i. p. 146): he says, “I do not contend that the chro- 
nological accounts in the Spartan lists form ax authentic document, more 
than those in the catalogue of the priestesses of Héré and in the list of 
Halicarnassian priests. The chronological statements in the Spartan lists 
may have been formed from imperfect memorials: but the Alexandrine 
chronologists must have found such tables in existence,” &c. 

The discrepancies noticed in Herodotus (vi. 52) are alone sufficient to 
prove that continuous registers of the names of the Lacedzemonian kings 
ae not begin to be kept until very long after the date here assigned by Mr. 

linton. 

Xenophén (Agesilaus, viii. 7) ag-ees with what Herodotus mentions to 
have been the native Lacedemonian story—that Aristodémus (and not his 
sons) was the king who conducted the Dorian invaders to Sparta. What 
is further remarkable is that Xenoph6n calls him— Apiord8mos 6 ‘Hpaxaéovs, 
The reasonable inference here is, that Xenoph6n believed Aristodémus to 
be the svz of Héraklés, and that this was one of the various genealogical 
stories current. But here the critics interpose: ‘(5 ‘HpaxAéous (observes 
Schneider), non mais, sed axdyovos, ut ex Herodoto viii, 13t admonuit 
Weiske.” " Surely if Xenophdn had meant this, he would have said 6 ag’ 
‘Hpaxdéous. P 

Perhaps particular exceptional cases might be quoted, wherein the very 
common phrase of 6 followed by a genitive means descendant, and not son. 
But if any doubt be allowed upon this point, chronological computations, 
founded on genealogies, will be exposed to a serious additional suspicion, 
‘Why are we toassume that Xenoph6n must give the same story as Herodotus, 
unless his words naturally tell us so? 

M. John Brandis, in an instructive Dissertation (De Temporum Grecoryn 
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become historical evidence only so high in the ascending series 
as the names composing them are authenticated by contem- 
porary, or nearly contemporary, enrolment. At what period 
this practice of enrolment began, we have no information. 
Two remarks however may be made, in reference to any 
approximate guess as to the time when actual registration 
commenced :—First, that the number of names in the pedi- 
gree, or the length of past time which it professes to embrace, 
affords no presumption of any superior antiquity in the time of 
registration :—Secondly, that looking to the acknowledged 

city and rudeness of Grecian writing even down to the 
6oth Olympiad (540 B.c.), and to the absence of the habit of 
writing, as well as the low estimate of its value, which such 
a state of things argues, the presumption is, that written 
enrolment of family genealogies did not commence until a 
long time after 776 B.c., and the obligation of proof falls 
upon him who maintains that it commenced earlier. And 
this second remark is further borne out when we observe, that 
there is no registered list, except that of the Olympic victors, 
which goes up even so high as 776 nc. The next list which 
O. Miiller and Mr, Clinton produce, is that of the Karneonikee 
or victors at the Karneian festival, which reaches only up to 
676 B.C. 

If Mr, Clinton then makes little out of inscriptions to 
sustain his view of Grecian history and chronology anterior 
to the recorded Olympiads, let us examine the inferences 
which he draws from his other source of evidence—the early 
poets. And here it will be found, First, that in order to 
maintain the credibility of these witnesses, he lays down 
positions respecting historical evidence both indefensible in 
themselves, and especially inapplicable to the early times of 
Greece: Secondly, that his reasoning is at the same time 
inconsistent—inasmuch as it includes admissions, which if 
properly understood and followed cut, exhibit these very 
witnesses, as habitually, indiscriminately, and unconsciously, 
mingling truth and fiction, and therefore little fit to be believed. 
upon their solitary and unsupported testimony. 

To take the second point first, he says, Introduction, p. i 
—“The authority even of the genealogies has been called in 





Antiquissimorum Rationibus, Bonn. 1857) insists forcibly on the point that 
Herodotus knew nothing of these regisiers of Spartan kings, and that they 
did not exist at Sparta when his history was composed (p. 6). M. Brandis 
conceives Hellanikus to be the first arranger and methodiser of these early 
genealogies (p. 8-37). 
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question by many able and learned persons, who reject Danaus, 
Kadmus, Hercules, Théseus, and many others, as fictitious 
persons. It is evident that any fact would come from the 
hands of the poets embellished with many fabulous additions : 
and fictitious genealogies were undoubtedly composed. Be- 
cause, however, some genealogies were fictitious, we are not 
justified in concluding that all were fabulous. ..... In 
estimating then the historical value of the genealogies trans- 
mitted by the early poets, we may take a middle course ; not 
rejecting them as wholly false, nor yet implicitly receiving all 
as true. The genealogies contain many real persons, but these 
are incorporated uith many fictitious names. The: fictions 
however will have a basis of truth: the genealogical expression 
may be false, but the connexion which it describes is real. 
Even to those who reject the whole as fabulous, the exhibition 
of the early times which is presented in this volume may still 
be not unacceptable: because it is necessary to the right under- 
standing of antiquity that the opinions of the Greeks concern- 
ing their own origin should be set before us, even if these are 
erroneous opinions, and that their story should be told as they 
have told it themselves. The names preserved by the ancient 
genealogies may be considered of three kinds; either they 
were the name of a race or clan converted into the name of 
an individual, or they were altogether fictitious, or lastly, they 
were real historical names. An attempt is made in the four 
genealogical tables inserted below to distinguish these three 
classes of names... .. Of those who are left in the third 
class (i. ¢. the real) all are not entitled to remain there. But I 
have only placed in the third class those names concerning 
which there seemed to be little doubt, The rest are left to 
the judgement of the reader.” 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clinton furnishes 
four genealogical tables,! in which the names of persons repre- 
senting races are printed in capital letters, and those of purely 
fictitious persons in italics. And these tables exhibit a curious 
sample of the intimate commixture of fiction with that which 
he calls truth: real son and mythical father, real husband and 
mythical wife, or vice versd. 

Upon Mr. Clinton’s tables we may remark— 

1. The names singled out as fictitious are distinguished by 
mo common character, nor any mark either assignable or 
defensible, from those which are left as real. To take an 
example (p. 40), why is ItOnus the 1st printed out as a fiction, 


2 See Mr. Clinton’s work, pp. 32 40, 100. 
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while It6nus the 2nd, together with Physcus, Cynus, Salméneus, 
Ormenus, &c., in the same page, are preserved as real, all of 
them being eponyms of towns just as much as It6nus? 

2. If we are to discard Hellén, Dérus, AZolus, I6n, &c., as 
not being real individual persons, but expressions for personi- 
fied races, why are we to retain Kadmus, Danaus, Hyllus, and 
several others, who are just as much eponyms of races and 
tribes as the four above mentioned? Hyllus, Pamphylus and 
Dymas are the eponyms of the three Dorian tribes, just as 
Hoplés and the other three sons of Ién were of the four Attic 
tribes: Kadmus and Danaus stand in the same relation to 
the Kadmeians and Danaans, as Argus and Achzus to the 
Argeians and Achzans. Besides, there are many other names 
really eponymous, which we cannot now recognise to be so, in 
consequence of our imperfect acquaintance with the sub- 
divisions of the Hellenic population, each of which, speaking 
generally, had its god or hero, to whom the original of the 
name was referred. If, then, eponymous names are to be 
excluded from the category of reality, we shall find that the 
ranks of the real men will be thinned to a far greater extent 
than is indicated by Mr. Clinton's tables. 

3. Though Mr. Clinton does not carry out consistently 
either of his disfranchising qualifications among the names 
and persons of the old mythes, he nevertheless presses them 
far enough to strike out a sensible proportion of the whole. 
By conceding thus much to modern scepticism, he has de- 
parted from the point of view of Hellanikus and Herodotus, 
and the ancient historians generally ; and it is singular that 
the names, which he has been the most forward to sacrifice, 
are exactly those to which they were most attached and which 
it would have been ruost painful to their faith to part with—I 
mean the eponymous heroes. Neither Herodotus, nor Hel- 
lanikus, nor Eratosthenés, nor any one of the chronological 
reckoners of antiquity, would have admitted the distinction 
which Mr. Clinton draws between persons real and persons 
fictitious in the old mythical world, though they might perhaps 
occasionally, on special grounds, call in question the existence 
of some individual characters amongst the mythical ancestry 
of Greece; but they never dreamt of that general severance 
into real and fictitious persons which forms the principle of 
Mr. Clinton’s “middle course.” Their chronological compu- 
tations for Grecian antiquity assumed that the mythical 

1 « From these three” (Hyllus, Pamphylus and Dymas), says Mr. Clinton, 
vol. i. ch. 5, p. 109, “the three Dorian tribes derived their names.” 
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characters in their full and entire sequence were all real persons. 
Setting up the entire list as real, they calculated so many 
generations to a century, and thus determined the number of 
centuries which separated themselves from the gods, the heroes, 
and the autochthonous men, who formed in their view the 
historical starting-point. But as soon as it is admitted that 
the personages in the mythical world are divisible into two 
classes, partly real and partly fictitious, the integrity of the 
series is broken up, and it can be no longer employed as a 
basis for chronological calculation. In the estimate of the 
ancient chronologers, three succeeding persons of the same 
lineage—grandfather, father and son—counted for a century; 
and this may pass in a rough way, so long as you are thor- 
oughly satisfied that they are all real persons: but if in the 
succession of persons A, B, C, you strike out B as a fiction, 
the continuity of data necessary for chronological computation 
disappears. Now Mr. Clinton is inconsistent with himself in 
this—that while he abandons the unsuspecting historical faith 
of the Grecian chronologers, he nevertheless continues his 
chronological computations upon the data of that ancient 
faith,—upon the assumed reality of all the persons constituting 
his ante-historical generations. What becomes, for example, 
of the Herakleid genealogy of the Spartan kings, when it is 
admitted that eponymous persons are to be cancelled as 
fictions ; seeing that Hyllus, through whom those kings traced 
their origin to Héraklés, comes in the most distinct manner 
under that category, as much so as Hoplés the son of I6n? 
It will be found that when we once cease to believe in the 
mythical world as an uninterrupted and unalloyed succession 
of real individuals, it becomes unfit to serve as a basis for 
chronological computations, and that Mr. Clinton, when he 
mutilated the data of the ancient chronologists, ought at the 
same time to have abandoned their problems as insoluble. 
Genealogies of real persons, such as Herodotus and Erato- 
sthenés believed in, afford a tolerable basis for calculations of 
time, within certain limits of error: “genealogies containing 
many real persons, but incorporated with many fictitious 
names,” (to use the language just cited from Mr. Clinton,) are 
essentially unavailable for such a purpose. 

It is right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clinton’s view of 
these eponymous persons: I admit with him that “the gene- 
alogical expression may often be false, when the connexion 
which it describes is real.” ‘Thus, for example, the adoption 
of Hyllus by A®gimius, the father of Pamphylus and Dymas, 
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to the privileges of a son and to a third fraction of his terri- 
tories, may reasonably be construed as a mythical expression 
of the fraternal union of the three Dorian tribes, Hylléis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanes: so about the relationship of I6n 
and Achzeus, of Dérus and Holus. But if we put this con- 
struction on the name of Hyllus, or Ién, or Achaus, we 
cannot at the same time employ either of these persons as 
units in chronological reckoning ; nor is it consistent to recog- 
nise them in the lump as members of a distinct class, and yet 
to enlist them as real individuals in measuring the duration of 
past time. 

4. Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell the story of 
the Greeks as they have told it themselves, seems unconscious 
how capitally his point of view differs from theirs. The dis- 
tinction which he draws between real and fictitious persons 
would have appeared unreasonable, not to say offensive, to 
Herodotus or Eratosthenés. It is undoubtedly right that the 
early history (if so it is to be called) of the Greeks should be 
told as they have told it themselves, and with that view I have 
endeavoured in the previous narrative, as far as I could, to 
present the primitive legends in their original colour and 
character—pointing out at the same time the manner in which 
they were transformed and distilled into history by passing 
through the retort of later annalists. It is the legend as thus 
transformed which Mr. Clinton seems to understand as the 
story told by the Greeks themselves—which cannot be ad- 
mitted to be true, unless the meaning of the expression be 
specially explained. In his general distinction, however, 
between the real and fictitious persons of the mythical world, 
he departs essentially from the point of view even of the later 
Greeks. And if he had consistently followed out that dis- 
tinction in his particular criticisms, he would have found the 
ground slipping under his feet in his upward march even to 
Troy—not to mention the series of eighteen generations further 
up to Phoréneus; but he does zo¢ consistently follow it out, 
and therefore in practice he deviates little from the footsteps 
of the ancients. 

Enough has been said to show that the witnesses upon 
whom Mr. Clinton relies blend truth and fiction habitually, 
indiscriminately and unconsciously, even upon his own ad- 
mission. Let us now consider the positions which he lays 
down respecting historical evidence. He says (Introduct. 
p. vi, i 

“We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom there 
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is no reason for rejecting. The presumption is in favour of 
the early tradition, if no argument can be brought to over- 
throw it. The persons may be considered real, when the 
description of them is consonant with the state of the country 
at that time: when no national prejudice or vanity could be 
concemed in inventing them: when the tradition is consistent 
and general: when rival or hostile tribes concur in the leading 
facts : when the acts ascribed to the person (divested of their 
poetical omament) enter into the political system of the age, 
or form the basis of other transactions which fall within known 
historical times. Kadmus and Danaus appear to be real 
persons: for it is conformable to the state of mankind, and 
perfectly credible, that Phoenician and Egyptian adventurers, 
in the ages to which these persons are ascribed, should have 
found their way to the coasts of Greece: and the Greeks (as 
already observed) had no motive from any national vanity to 
feign these settlements. Hercules was a real person. His 
acts were recorded by those who were not friendly to the 
Dorians ; by Acheans and Aéolians and Jonians, who had no 
vanity to gratify in celebrating the hero of a hostile and rival 
people. His descendants in many branches remained in many 
states down to the historical times. His son Tlepolemus and 
his grandson and great-grandson Cleodzus and Aristomachus 
are acknowledged (¢.e. by O. Miiller) to be real persons: and 
there is no reason that can be assigned for receiving these, 
which will not be equally valid for establishing the reality both 
of Hercules and Hyllus. Above all, Hercules is authenti- 
cated by the testimonies both of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 
These positions appear to me inconsistent with sound views 
of the conditions of historical testimony. According to what 
is here laid down, we are bound to accept as real all the persons 
mentioned by Homer, Arktinus, Leschés, the Hesiodic poets, 
Eumélus, Asius, &c., unless we can adduce some positive 
ground in each particular case to prove the contrary. If this 
position be a true one, the greater part of the history of 
England, from Brute the Trojan down to Julius Cesar, ought 
at once to be admitted as valid and worthy of credence. What 
Mr. Clinton here calls the early tradition, is in point of fact 
the narrative of these early poets. The word ¢radétion is an 
equivocal word, and begs the whole question ; for while in its 
obvious and literal meaning it implies only something handed 
down, whether truth or fiction —it is tacitly understood to imply 
a tale descriptive of some real matter of fact, taking its rise at 
the time when that fact happencd, and originally accurate, but 
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corrupted by subsequent oral transmission. Understanding 
therefore by Mr. Clinton’s words early ¢raditisn, the tales of 
the old poets, we shall find his position totally inadmissible 
—that we are bound to admit the persons or statements of 
Homer and Hesiod as real, unless where we can produce 
reasons to the contrary. To allow this, would be to put them 
upon a par with good contemporary witnesses; for no greater 
privilege can be claimed in favour even of Thucydidés, than the 
title of his testimony to be believed unless where it can be con- 
tradicted on special grounds. The presumption in favour of an 
asserting witness is either strong, or weak, or positively nothing, 
according to the compound ratio of his means of knowledge, his 
moral and intellectual habits, and his motive to speak the 
truth. Thus, for instance, when Hesiod tells us that his father 
quitted the 4Zolic Kymé and came to Askra in Boedtia, we may 
fully believe him ; but when he describes to us the battles be- 
tween the Olympic gods and the Titans, or between Héraklés 
and Kyknus—or when Homer depicts the efforts of Hectér, 
aided by Apollo, for the defence of ‘lroy, and the struggles 
of Achilles and Odysseus, with the assistance of Héré 
and Poscidén, for the destruction of that city, events pro- 
fessedly long past and gone—we cannot presume either of them 
to be in any way worthy of belief. It cannot be shown that 
they possessed any means of knowledge, while it is certain that 
they could have no motive to consider historical truth: their 
object was to satisfy an uncritical appetite for narrative, and to 
interest the emotions of their hearers. Mr. Clinton says, that 
“the persons may be considered real when the description of 
them is consistent with the state of the country at that time.” 
But he has forgotten, first, that we know nothing of the state of 
the country except what these very poets tell us; next, that 
fictitious persons may be just as consonant to the state of the 
country as real persons. While therefore, on the one hand, we 
have no independent evidence either to affirm or to deny that 
Achilles or Agamemnén are consistent with the state of Greece 
or Asia Minor at a certain supposed date 1183 B.C.,—so, on 
the other hand, even assuming such consistency to be made 
out, this of itself would not prove them to be real persons. 

Mr. Clinton’s reasoning altogether overlooks the existence of 
tlausible fiction—fictitious stories which harmonise perfectly well 
with the general course of facts, and which are distinguished 
from matters of fact not by any internal character, but by the 
circumstance that matter of fact has some competent and well- 
informed witness to authenticate it, either directly or through 
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legitimate inference. Fiction may be, and often is, extra- 
vagant and incredible ; but it may also be plausible and 
specious, and in that case there is nothing but the want of an 
attesting certificate to distinguish it from truth. Now all the 
tests, which Mr. Clinton proposes as guarantees of the reality 
of the Homeric persons, will be just as well satisfied by 
plausible fiction 2s by actual matter of fact ; the plausibility 
of the fiction consists in its satisfying those and other similar 
conditions. In most cases, the tales of the poets dd fall in 
with the existing current of feelings in their audience: 
“ prejudice and vanity” are not the only feelings, but doubt- 
less prejudice and vanity were often appealed to, and it was 
from such harmony of sentiment that they acquired their hold 
on men’s belief. Without any doubt the Iliad appealed most 
powerfully to the reverence for ancestral gods and heroes 
among the Asiatic colonists who first heard it: the temptation 
of putting forth an interesting tale is quite a sufficient stimulus 
to the invention of the poet, and the plausibility of the tale a 
sufficient passport to the belief of the hearers. Mr. Clinton 
talks of “consistent and general tradition.” But that the tale 
of a poet, when once told with effect and beauty, acquired 
general belief—is no proof that it was founded on fact: other- 
wise, what are we to say to the divine legends, and to the large 
portion of the Homeric narrative which Mr. Clinton himself 
sets aside as untrue under the designation of “poetical orna- 
ment?” When a mythical incident is recorded as “forming 
the basis” of some known historical fact or institution—as for 
instance the successful stratagem by which Melanthus killed 
Xanthus in the battle on the boundary, as recounted in my last 
chapter,—we may adopt one of two views: we may either 
treat the incident as real, and as having actually given occasion 
to what is described as its effect—or we may treat the incident 
as a legend imagined in order to assign some plausible origin 
of the reality,—* Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula.”! 
In cases where the legendary incident is referred to a time long 
anterior to any records—as it commonly is—the second mode 
of proceeding appears to me far more consonant to reason and 
probability than the first. It is to be recollected that all the 
persons and facts, here defended as matter of real history by 
‘Mr. Clinton, are referred to an age long preceding the first 
beginning of records, 

I have already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks from his 
own rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus as real persons, since 


1 Pomponius Mela, iii. 7. 
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they are as much eponyms of tribes or races as Dérus and 
Hellén. And if he can admit Héraklés to be a real man, I do 
not see upon what reason he can consistently disallow any one 
of the mythical personages, for there is not one whose exploits 
are more strikingly at variance with the standard of historical 
probability, Mr. Clinton reasons upon the supposition that 
“Hercules was a Dorian hero:” but he was Achzan and 
Kadmeian as well as Dorian, though the legends respecting him 
are different in all the three characters. Whether his son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson Kleodzus belong to the category 
of historical men, I will not take upon me to say, though 
0. Miiller (in my opinion without any warranty) appears to 
admit it; but Hyllus certainly is not a real man, if the canon 
of Mr. Clinton himself respecting the eponyms is to be trusted. 
“The descendants of Herculés (observes Mr. Clinton) remained 
in many states down to the historical times.” So did those of 
Zeus and Apollo, and of that god whom the historian Hekateus 
recognised as his progenitor in the sixteenth generation ; the 
titular kings of Ephesus, in the historical times, as well as 
Peisistratus, the despot of Athens, traced their origin up to 
£olus and Hellén, yet Mr. Clinton does not hesitate to reject 
£olus and Hellén as fictitious persons. I dispute the propriety 
of quoting the Iliad and Odyssey (as Mr. Clinton does) in 
evidence of the historic personality of Herculés. For even 
with regard to the ordinary men who figure in those poems, we 
have no means of discriminating the real from the fictitious ; 
while the Homeric Héraklés is unquestionably more than an 
ordinary man,—he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his birth 
predestined to a life of labour and servitude, as preparation for 
a glorious immortality. Without doubt the poet himself be- 
lieved in the reality of Herculés, but it was a reality clothed 
with superhuman attributes. 

Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii.), that ‘ because some 
genealogies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding 
that all were fabulous.” It isno way necessary that we should 
maintain so extensive a position: it is sufficient that all are 
fabulous so far as concerns gods and heroes,—some fabulous 
throughout—and none ascertainably true, for the period 
anterior to the recorded Olympiads. How much, or what 
particular portions, may be true, no one can pronounce. ‘The 
gods and heroes are, from our point of view, essentially fic~ 
titious ; but from the Grecian point of view they were the most 
teal (if the expression may be permitted, 7. ¢. clung to with the 
strongest faith) of all the members of the series, They not 
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only formed parts of the genealogy as originally conceived, but 
were in themselves the grand reason why it was conceived, —as 
a golden chain to connect the living man with 4 divine 
ancestor. The genealogy therefore taken as a whole (and its 
value consists in its being taken as a whole) was from the be- 
ginning a fiction ; but the names of the father and grandfather 
of the living man, in whose day it first came forth, were doubt- 
less those of real men. Wherever therefore we can verify the 
date of a genealogy, as applied to some living person, we may 
reasonably presume the two lowest members of it to be also 
those of real persons: but this has no application to the 
time anterior to the Olympiads—still less to the pretended 
times of the Trojan war, the Kalydonian boar-hunt, or the 
deluge of Deukalion. To reason (as Mr. Clinton does, Introd. 
p. vi), —“ Because Aristomachus was a real man, therefore his 
father Cleodzeus, his grandfather Hyllus, and so farther up- 
wards, &c. must have been real men,”—is an inadmissible 
conclusion. The historian Hekateeus was a real man, and 
doubtless his father Hegesander also—but it would be unsafe 
to march up his genealogical ladder fifteen steps to the presence 
of the ancestorial god of whom he boasted : the upper steps of 
the ladder will be found broken and unreal. Not to mention 
that the inference, from real son to real father, is inconsistent 
with the admissions in Mr. Clinton’s own genealogical tables; 
for he there inserts the names of several mythical fathers as 
having begotten real historical sons. 

The general authority of Mr. Clinton’s book, and the sincere 
respect which I entertain for his elucidations of the later 
chronology, have imposed upon me the duty of assigning those 
grounds on which I dissent from his conclusions prior to the 
first recorded Olympiad. The reader who desires to see the 
numerous and contradictory guesses (they deserve no better 
name) of the Greeks themselves in the attempt to chronologise 
their mythical narratives, will find them in the copious notes 
annexed to the first half of his first volume. As I consider all 
such researches not merely as fruitless in regard to any trust- 
worthy result, but as serving to divert attention from the 
genuine form and really illustrative character of Grecian 
legend, I have not thought it right to go over the same ground 
in the present work. Differing as I do, however, from Mr. 
Clinton’s views on this subject, I concur with him in depre- 
cating the application of etymology (Introd. p. xi—xii.) as a 
general scheme of explanation to the characters and events of 
Greek legend. Amongst the many causes which operated as 
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suggestives and stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation 
of these interesting tales, doubtless etymology has had its 
share; but it cannot be applied (as Hermann, above all 
others, has sought to apply it) for the purpose of imparting 
supposed sense and system to the gencral body of mythical 
narrative. I have already remarked on this topic in a former 
chapter. 

It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by whom, 
the earliest continuous genealogies, connecting existing persons 
with the supposed antecedent age of legend, were formed 
and preserved. Neither Homer nor Hesiod mentioned any 
verifiable present persons or circumstances: had they done so, 
the age of one or other of them could have been determined upon 
good evidence, which we may fairly presume to have been im- 
possible, from the endless controversies upon this topic among 
ancient writers. In the Hesiodic “Works and Days,” the heroes 
of Troy and Thébes are even presented as an extinct race,? 
radically different from the poet’s own contemporaries, who are 
a new race, far too depraved to be conceived as sprung from 
the loins of the heroes; so that we can hardly suppose Hesiod 
(though his father was a native of the Holic Kymé) to have 
admitted the pedigree of the Aolic chiefs, as reputed descend- 
ants of Agamemnén. Certain it is that the earliest poets 
did not attempt to measure or bridge over the supposed 
interval, between their own age and the war of Troy, by any 
definite series of fathers and sons: whether Eumélus or Asius 
made any such attempt, we cannot tell, but the earliest con- 
tinuous backward genealogies which we find mentioned are 
those of Pherekydés, Hellanikus, and Herodotus. It is well 
known that Herodotus, in his manner of computing the up- 
ward genealogy of the Spartan kings, assigns the date of 
the Trojan war to a period 800 years carlier than himself, 
equivalent about to B.C. 1270-1250; while the subsequent 
Alexandrine chronologists, Eratosthenés and Apollodérus, 
place that event in 1184 and 1183 B.c.; and the Parian marble 
refers it to an intermediate date, different from either—1209 
Bc, Ephorus, Phaniss, Timeus, Kleitarchus, and Duris, had 
each his own conjectural date; but the computation of the 
Alexandrine chronologists was the most generally followed by 
those who succeeded them, and seems to have passed to 
modern times as the received date of this great legendary 
event—though some distinguished inquirers have adopted the 
epoch of Herodotus, which Larcher has attempted to vindicate 


1 See vol. i., chap. ii, 
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in an elaborate, but feeble, dissertation.! It is unnecessary to 
state that in my view the inquiry has no other value except 
to illustrate the ideas which guided the Greek mind, and to 
exhibit its progress from the days of Homer to those of 
Herodotus. For it argues a considerable mental progress when 
men begin to methodise the past, even though they do so on 
fictitious principles, being as yet unprovided with those records 
which alone could put them on a better course. The Homeric 
man was satisfied with feeling, imagining, and believing, par- 
ticular incidents of a supposed past, without any attempt to 


1 Larcher, Chronologie d’Hérodote, chap. xiv. p. 352-401. 

From the capture of Troy down to the passage of Alexander with his 
invading army into Asia, the latter a known date of 334 B.c., the following 
different reckonings were made— 


Phang 6 6 ee + gave 715 years. 

Ephortss foe 6 3. 4 bw ose » 735 

Eratosthenés  . 5 ee ee eo 774 

Times oe 

Kleitarchus. s+ i oy, BO on 
is. . » 1000 


(Clemens. Alexand. Strom. i. p. 337.) 
Democritus estimated a space of 730 years between his composition of 
the Mixpds A:dkooos and the capture of Troy (Diogen. Laért. ix. 41). 
Isokratés believed the Lacedmonians to have been established in Pelopon- 
nésus 700 years, and he repeats this in three different passages (Archidam. 
p. 118; Panathen. p. 275; De lace, p. 178). The dates of these three 
orations themselves differ by twenty-four years, the Archidamus being older 
than the Panathendic by that interval ; yet he employs the same number of 
years for each in calculating backwards to the Trojan war (see Clinton, 
vol. i. Introd. p. v). In round numbers, his calculation coincides pretty 
nearly with the 800 years given by Herodotus in the preceding century. 

‘The remarks of Boeckh on the Parian marble generally, in his Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graec. t, ii. p. 322-336, are extremely valuable, but especially 
his criticism on the epoch of the Trojan war, which stands the twenty- 
fourth in the Marble. ‘The ancient chronologists, from Damastés and 
Hellanikus downwards, professed to fix not only the exact year, but the 
exact month, day and hour in which this celebrated capture took place. 
[Mr. Clinton prétencs to no more than the possibility of determining the 
event within fifty years, Introduct. p. vi.] Boeckh illustrates the manner of 
their argumentation, 

‘©. Milller observes (History of the Doriang, t. ii. p. 442, Eng. Tr.), “In 
reckoning from the migration of the Heraklidz downward, we follow the 
Alexandrine chronology, of which it should be observed, that our materials 
only enable us to restore it to its original state, not 40 examine its 
correctness.” 

But I do not see upon what evidence even so much as this can be done, 
Mr. Clinton, admitting that Exatosthenés fixed his date by conjecture, 
supposes him to have chosen ‘‘a middle point between the longer and 





shorter computations of his predecessors.” Boeckh thinks this explanation 
unsatisfactory (2. ep. 328). 
VOL. 1. Nu 
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graduate the line of connexion between them and himself: to 
introduce fictitious hypotheses and media of connexion is the 
business of a succeeding age, when the stimulus of rational 
curiosity is first felt, without any authentic materials to supply 
it. We have then the form of history operating upon the 
matter of legend—the transition-state between legend and 
history; less interesting indeed than either separately, yet 
necessary as a step between the two. 


CHAPTER XX 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED IN 
GRECIAN LEGEND 


THoucu the particular persons and events chronicled in the 
legendary poems of Greece, are not to be regarded as belonging 
to the province of real history, those poems are nevertheless 
full of instruction as pictures of life and manners; and the 
very same circumstances which divest their composers of all 
credibility as historians, render them so much the more 
valuable as unconscious expositors of their own contemporary 
society. While professedly describing an uncertified past, 
their combinations are involuntarily borrowed from the 
surrounding present. For among communities, such as those 
of the primitive Greeks, without books, without means of 
extended travel, without acquaintance with foreign languages 
and habits, the imagination even of highly gifted men was 
naturally enslaved by the circumstances around them to a far 
greater degree than in the later days of Soldn or Herodotus ; 
insomuch that the characters which they conceived and the 
scenes which they described would for that reason bear a 
stronger generic resemblance to the realities of their own time 
and locality. Nor was the poetry of that age addressed to 
lettered and critical authors, watchful to detect plagiarism, 
sated with simple imagery, and requiring something of novelty 
or peculiarity in every fresh production. To captivate their 
emotions, it was sufficient to depict with genius and fervour 
the more obvious manifestations of human adventure or suffer- 
ing, and to idealise that type of society, both private and 
public, with which the hearers around were familiar. Even in 
describing the gods, where a great degree of latitude and 
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deviation might have been expected,’ we see that Homer 
introduces into Olympus the passions, the caprices, the love of 
power and patronage, the alternation of dignity and weakness, 
which animated the bosom of an ordinary Grecian chief; and 
this tendency, to reproduce in substance the social relations to 
which he had been accustomed, would operate still more 
powerfully when he had to describe simply human characters 
—the chief and his people, the warrior and his comrades, the 
husband, wife, father, and son—or the imperfect rudiments of 
judicial and administrative proceeding. That his narrative on 
all these points, even with fictitious characters and events, 
presents a close approximation to general reality, there can be 
no reason to doubt.? The necessity under which he lay of 
drawing from a store, then happily unexhausted, of personal 
experience and observation, is one of the causes of that fresh- 
ness and vivacity of description for which he stands unrivalled, 
and which constituted the imperishable charm of the Iliad and 
Odyssey from the beginning to the end of Grecian literature. 
While therefore we renounce the idea of chronologising or 
historicising the events of Grecian legend, we may turn them to 
profit as valuable memorials of that state of society, feeling and 
intelligence, which must be to us the starting-point of the 
history of the people. Of course the legendary age, like all 
those which succeeded it, had its antecedent causes and deter- 
mining conditions ; but of these we know nothing, and we are 
compelled to assume it as a primary fact for the purpose of 
following out its subsequent changes. To conceive absolute 
beginning or origin (as Niebuhr has justly remarked) is beyond 
the reach of our faculties: we can neither apprehend nor verify 
anything beyond progress, or development, or decay *—change 


1 Kal robs Beads 32 Bid rodro mderes pant Bacidebentas, bri ra) abrod, of 
piv Ere nal viv, of 3& 7d kpxaiov, eBacircdovro. “Qonep Bt cal rd ef 
davrois apopoodow of krOpwmcs, ore wal rods Blovs ray Gedy (Aristot. 
Politic. i. 1, 7). 

# In the pictures of the Homeric Heroes, there is no material difference 
of character recognised between one race of Greeks and another—or even 
between Greeks and Trojans. See Helbig, Die Sittlichen Zustiinde des 
Griechischen Heldenalters, part ii. p. 53. 

3 Niebuhr, Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 55, 2nd edit. ‘Erkennt 
man aber dass aller Ursprung jenseits unserer nur Entwickelung und Fort- 
gang fassenden Begriffe liegt ; und beschrinkt sich von Stufe auf Stufe im 
‘Umfang der Geschichte zuriickzugehen, so wird man Volker eines Stammes 
(das heisst, durch eigenthiimliche Art und Sprache identisch) vielfach eben 
an sich entgegenliegenden Kistenlifdern antreffen . . . ohne dass irgend 
etwas die Voraussetzung erheischte, eine von diesen getrennten Landschaften 
‘sei dic urspriingliche Heimath gewesen von wo ein Theil nach der andern 
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from one set of circumstances to another, operated by some 
definite combination of physical or moral laws. In the.case of 
the Greeks, the legendary age, as the earliest in any way known 
to us, must be taken as the initial state from which this series 
of changes commences. We must depict its prominent 
characteristics as well as we can, and show—partly how it 
serves to prepare, partly how it forms a contrast to set off— 
the subsequent ages of Solén, of Periklés, and of Demosthenés. 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend everywhere 
presents to us, is in its principal features strikingly different 
from that which had become universally prevalent among the 
Greeks in the time of the Peloponnesian war. Historical 
oligarchy, as well as democracy, agreed in requiring a certain 
established system of goverment, comprising these three 
elements—specialised functions, temporary functionaries, and 
ultimate responsibility (under some forms or other) to the 
mass of qualified citizens—either a Senate or an Ecclesia, or 
both. Tuere were of course many and capital distinctions 
between one government and another, in respect to the qualifi- 
cation of the citizen, the attributes and efficiency of the general 
assembly, the admissibility to power, &c. ; and men might often 
be dissatisfied with the way in which these questions were 
determined in their own city. But in the mind of every man, 
some determining rule or system—something like what in 
modern times is called a constitution—was indispensable to any 
government entitled to be called legitimate, or capable of 
creating in the mind of a Greek a feeling of moral obligation to 
obey it. The functionaries who exercised authority under it 
might be more or less competent or popular ; but his personal 
feelings towards them were commonly lost in his attachment or 
aversion to the general system. If any energetic man could by 
audacity or craft break down the constitution and render him- 
self permanent ruler according to his own will and pleasure— 


ewandert wire . . . Dies ist der Geographic der Thiergeschlechter und 
ler Vegetation analog: deren grosse Bezirke durch Gebiirge geschieden 
werden, und heschrinkte Meere einschliessen.” 

“When we once recognise, however, that aif absolute beginning lies out 
of the reach of our mental conceptions, which comprehend nothing beyond 
development and progress, and when we attempt nothing moze than fo go 
back from the later to the earlier stages in the compass of history, we shall 
often find, on opposite coasts of the same sea, people of one stock (that is 
of the same peculiar customs and language), without being warranted in 
supposing that either of these separate coasts was the primitive home from 
whence emigrants crossed over to the other. This is analogous to the 
geography of animals and plants, whose wide districts are severed by 
mountains and enclose internal seas” 
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even though he might govern well, he could never inspire the 
people with any sentiment of duty towards him. His sceptre 
was illegitimate from the beginning, and even the taking of his 
life, far from being interdicted by that moral feeling which 
condemned the shedding of blood in other cases, was considered 
meritorious. Nor could he be mentioned in the language except 
by a name? (ripavvos, despot) which branded him as an object 
of mingled fear and dislike. 

If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary Greece, 
we find a picture the reverse of what has been here sketched. 
We discern a government in which there is little or no scheme 
or system,—still less any idea of responsibility to the governed, 
—but in which the main-spring of obedience on the part of the 
people consists in their personal feeling and reverence towards 
the chief. We remark, first and foremost, the king; next, a 
limited number of subordinate kings or chiefs ; afterwards, the 
mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, artisans, freebooters, &c. ; 
lowest of all, the free labourers for hire and the bought slaves. 
The king is not distinguished by any broad or impassable 
boundary from the other chiefs, to cach of whom the title 
Basileus is applicable as well as to himself: his supremacy has 
been inherited from his ancestors, and passes by descent, as a 
general rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred upon the 
family as a privilege by the favour of Zeus.’ In war, he is the 


1 The Greek name répares cannot be properly rendered tyrant ; for 
meany of the véparmns by no means deserved to be #6. called, nog ia it cont 
sistent with the use of language to speak of a mild and well-intentioned 
tyrant. The word desfof is the nearest approach which we can make to it, 
since it is understood to imply that a man has got more power than he 
ought to have, while it does not exclude a beneficent use of such power 
by some individuals. It is however very inadequate to express the full 
strength of Grecian feeling which the original word called forth. 

3 The Pheakian king Alkinous (Odyss. vii. 55-65): there are twelve 
other Phaakian Bagtajes, he is himself the thhtcesth (viii. 391). 

The chief men in the Iliad, and the suitors of Penelopé in the Odyssey, 
are called usually and indiscriminately both BagiAjjes and "Avaxres; the 
latter word however designates them as men of property and masters of 
slaves (analogous to the subsequent word Seoxérns, which word does not 
occur in Homer, though 3écxowa is found in the Odyssey), while the former 
word marks them as persons of conspicuous station in the tribe (see Odyss. 
i, 393-401 ; xiv. 63). A chief could only be BagiAeds of freemen ; but 
he might be "Avag either of freemen or of slaves. 

Agamemnon and Menelaus belong to the most Hing race (yévos BagtA- 
ebrepov: compare Tyrteus, Fragm. ix. v. 8, p. 9, ed.  Schneidewin) of the 
Pelopids, to whom the sceptre originally made for Zeus has been given by 
Hermés (Iliad, ii. 101 ; ix. 160; x. 239); compare Odyss. xv. 539. The 
race of Dardanus are the favourite offspring of Zeus, Basweéraroy among 
the Trojans (Iliad, xx. 304). These races are the parallels of the ‘ingly 
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leader, foremost in personal prowess, and directing all military 
movements ; in peace, he is the general protector of the injured 
and oppressed ; he further offers up those public prayers and 
sacrifices which are intended to obtain for the whole people 
the favour of the gods. An ample domain is assigned to him 
as an appurtenance of his lofty position, while the produce of 
his fields and his cattle is consecrated in part to an abundant, 
though rude, hospitality, Moreover, he receives frequent 
presents, to avert his enmity, to conciliate his favour, or to 
buy off his exactions; and when plunder is taken from the 





prosapia called Amali, Asdingi, Gungingi and Lithingi, among the Goths, 
‘Vandals, and Lombards (Jornandes, De Rebus Geticis, c. 14-22; Paul 
Warnefrid, Gest. Langob. c. 14-21); and the doxuedv ‘yévos among the 
Chaonian Epirots (Thucyd. ii. 80), 
1 Odyss. i. 392; xi. 1845 xiii. 14; xix. 109— 

OF mt xaxby Basidevéuer: ald ré of 83 

Keni aeeae nal rie ee 
Iliad, ix. 154-297 (when AgamemnOa is promising seven townships to 
‘Achilles, as’a means of appeasing his wrath)— 

“Ey 8 de8per valoves worse: ) woAupors 

Ot nl ae bariogen Bie oe odienwo 

Kai oo. ord oxfrrpy Auopas redouat Oduiores. 
See Iliad, xii. 312; and the reproaches of Thersités (ii. 226)—BaosAfjas 
Bupopd-yous (Hesiod, Opp. Di. 38-264). 

‘The Roman kings had a large réuevos assigned to them,—‘‘agri, arva, et 
arbusta et pascui lzti atque uberes” (Cicero, De Republ. v. 2): the Ger- 
man kings received presents: “Mos est civitatibus (observes Tacitus 
respecting the Germans whom he describes, M. G. 15) ultro ac viritim con- 
ferre principibus, vel armentorum vel frugum, quod ‘pro honore acceptum 
etiam necessitatibus subvenit.” 

The revenue of the Persian kings before Darius consisted only of what 
were called 8dpa or presents (Herod. iii. 89): Darius first introduced both 
the name of tribute and the determinate assessment. King Polydektés in 
Seriphos invites his friends to a festival, the condition of which is that 
each guest shall contribute to an {paves for his benefit (Pherekydés, Fragm. 
26, ed. Didot); a case to which the Thracian banquet prepared by Seuthés 
affords an exact parallel (Renophén, Anab, vil. 3, 16-32: compare Thucyd, 
ii. 97, and Welcker, Atschyl. ‘Trilogie, p. 381). Such Aids or Benevol- 
ences, even if originally voluntary, became in the end compaleory, In the 
European monarchies of the middle ages, what were called free gifts were 
more ancient than public taxes: ‘The feudal Aid: (observes Mr. Hallam) 
are the beginning of taxation, of which they for along time answered the 

urpose” (Middle Ages, ch. ii. part i. p. 189). So about the Aides in the old 

rench Monarchy, “La Cour des Aides avoit été instituée, et sa jurisdic 
tion s’étoit formée, lorsque le domaine des Rois suffisoit & toutes les 
dépenses de l’Ftat, les droits d’ Aides étoient alors des supplémens pen con- 
sidérables et toujours temporaires. Depuis, le domaine des Rois avoit été 
anéanti : les Aides, au contraire, étoient devenues permanentes et formoient 

esque la totalité des ressources du trésor.” (Histoire de la Fronde, par 
Be. de St Aulaire, ch. fic p. 324.) 
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enemy, a large previous share, comprising probably the most 
alluring female captive, is reserved for him apart from the 
general distribution. 

Such is the position of the king in the heroic times of 
Greece,—the only person (if we except the heralds and priests, 
each both special and subordinate) who is then presented to us 
as clothed with any individual authority,—the person by whom 
all the executive functions, then few in number, which the 
society requires, are either performed or directed. His personal 
ascendency—derived from divine countenance bestowed both 
upon himsclf individually and upon his race, and probably 
from accredited divine descent—is the salient feature in the 
picture. The people hearken to his voice, embrace his pro- 
positions, and obey his orders : not merely resistance, but even 
criticism upon his acts, is generally exhibited in an odious 
point of view, and is indeed never heard of except from some 
one or more of the subordinate princes. To keep alive and 
justify such feelings in the public mind, however, the king must 
himself possess various accomplishments, bodily and mental, 
and that too in a superior degree? He must be brave in the 
field, wise in the council, and eloquent in the agora ; he must 
be endued with bodily strength and activity above other men, 
and must be an adept, not only in the use of his arms, but also 
in those athletic exercises which the crowd delight to witness. 
Even the more homely varieties of manual acquirements are an 
addition to his character,—such as the craft of the carpenter 
or shipwright, the straight furrowing of the ploughman, or 
the indefatigable persistence of the mower without repose or 


1 Em) pyrots yépagt warpixal BactAeza, is the description which Thucy- 
didés gives of these heroic governments (i. 13). 

‘The language of Aristotle (Polit. il. 10, 1)1s much the same: ‘H BactAcia 
—A rept rods Apuxods xpdvous—abrh 8 Fv ixdyrwv ply, eel riot P 
Spiopdvors: otparnyds 8° Fy Kal Buxaorhs 6 BasiAcds, Kal Thy xpds rods Geobs 
sebpios. 

Tt can hardly be said correctly, however, that the king’s authority was 
defined: nothing can well be more indefinite. 

Agamemn6n enjoyed or assumed the power of putting to death a dis- 
obedient soldier (Anistot. Polit. iii. 9, 2). The words which Aristotle read 
in the speech of Agamemnén in the Iliad—tap yap éuo) @dvaros—are not 
in our present copies: the Alexandrine critics effaced many traces of the 
old manners. 

® Striking phrases on this head are put into the mouth of Sarpédoa 
(Iliad, xii. 310-322). 

Kings are named and commissioned by Zeus,—'Ee 8) Aus BaoiAjes 
(itesiod, Theogon. 9 96; Callimach, Hymn. ad Jov. 79: xperepl Gepdworre 
Aids is a sort phrase for the kingly dignity in the case of Pelias and 
Néleus (Odyss. xi. b235 3 compare Iliad, ii. 204). 
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refreshment throughout the longest day.1. The conditions of 
voluntary obedience, during the Grecian heroic times, are 
family descent with personal force and superiority, mental as 
well as bodily, in the chief, coupled with the favour of the gods: 
an old chief, such as Péleus and Laértes, cannot retain his 
position.2? But, on the other hand, where these elements of 
force are present, a good deal of violence, caprice and rapacity 
is tolerated : the ethical judgement is not exact in scrutinising 
the conduct of individuals so pre-eminently endowed. As in 
the case of the gods, the general epithets of good, just, &c. are 
applied to them as euphemisms arising from submission and 
fear, being not only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, 
by their particular acts. These words signify* the man of 
birth, wealth, influence and daring, whose arm is strong to 
destroy or to protect, whatever may be the turn of his moral 
sentiments; while the opposite epithet, dad, designates the 
poor, lowly and weak, from whose dispositions, be they ever so 
virtuous, society has little either to hope or to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of government, lays down 


1 Odysseus builds his own bed and bedchamber and his own raft (Odyss. 
iii, 188; v. 246-255): he boasts of being an excellent mower and plough- 

365-375) : for his astonishing proficiency in the athletic contests, 
180-230. Paris took a share in building his own house (Iliad, vi. 


314). 

3 Odyss. xi, 496 ; xxiv. 136-248. 

¥ See this prominent meaning of the words dyads, éo@Ads, kaxds, &., 
copiously illustrated in Welcker’s excellent Prolegomena to ‘Theognis, sect. 
9-16. Camerarius, in his notes on that poet (v. 19), had already con- 
ceived clearly the sense in which these words are used. Odyss. xv. 323. 
Old re rots kyaBdio: wapabpdwar xépnes. Compare Hesiod, Opp. Di. 216, 
and the line in Athenzus, v. p. 178, Adtéyaro: 3° dyao) Se:AGy ex) daizas 
taow. 

*€ Moralis iMlaram vocum vis, et cizi/is—quarum hee a lexicographis et 
commentatoribus plurimis fere hegicels est—probe discernendz erunt. 
Quod quo facilius fieret, nescio an ubi posterior intellectus valet, majuscula 
scribendum fuisset *Aya8ol et Kaxol.” 

If this advice of Welcker could have been followed, much misconception 
would have been obviated. The reference of these words to power and 
not to worth, is their primitive import in the Greek language, descendin, 
from the Iliad downward, and determining the habitual designation 
parties during the period of active political dispute. The ethical meaning 
of the word hardly appcars until the discussions raised by Sokratés, and 
prosecuted by his disciples, but the primitive import still continued to 
maintain concurrent footing. 

I shall have occasion to touch more largely on this subject, when I come 
to expound the Grecian political parties. At present it is enough to remark 
that the epithets of good men, best men (the belter classes, according to a 
phrase common even now), habitually applied afterwards to the aristocrati- 
¢al parties, descend from the rudest period of Grecian socicty. 
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the position, that the earliest sources of obedience and authority 
among mankind are personal, exhibiting themselves most 
perfectly in the type of paternal supremacy ; and that there- 
fore the kingly government, as most conformable to this stage 
of social sentiment, became probably the first established 
everywhere. And in fact it still continued in his time to 
be generally prevalent among the non-Hellenic nations im- 
mediately around ; though the Phoenician cities and Carthage, 
the most civilised of all non-Hellenic states, were republics. 
Nevertheless, so completely were the feelings about kingship 
reversed among his contemporary Greeks, that he finds it 
difficult to enter into the voluntary obedience paid by his 
ancestors to their early heroic chiefs. -He cannot explain 
to his own satisfaction how any one man should have been 
so much superior to the companions around him as to main- 
tain such immense personal ascendency: he suspects that 
in such small communities great merit was very rare, so that 
the chief had few competitors.?_ Such remarksillustrate strongly 
the revolution which the Greek mind had undergone during 
the preceding centuries, in regard to the internal grounds of 
political submission. But the connecting link between the 
Homeric and the republican schemes of government is to 
be found in two adjuncts of the Homeric royalty, which are 
now to be mentioned—the Boulé, or council of chiefs, and 
the agora, or general assembly of freemen. 

These two meetings, more or less frequently convoked, and 
interwoven with the earliest habits of the primitive Grecian 
communities, are exhibited in the monuments of the legendary 
age as opportunities for advising the king, and media for 
promulgating his intentions to the people, rather than as 
restraints upon his authority. Unquestionably they must 


1 Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 7. 

2 Kal &d robr’ ows eBacircbovro xpbrepov, ri ondviov Hy edpeiv kvdpas 
Biapepovras nat’ deriv, EAAws Te Kal rére pixpds olxodvras rédas (Polit, 
iii. 10, 7); also the same treatise, v. 8, 5, and v. 8, 22. Ob ylvovra: 3 Eri 
Baoirciat viv, &c. 

Aristotle handles monarchy far less copiously than either oligarchy or 
democracy : the tenth and eleventh chapters of his third book, in which he 
discusses it, are nevertheless very interesting to peruse, 

In the conception of Plato also, the kingly government, if it is to work 
well, implies a breed superior to humanity to hold the sceptre (Legg. iv. 6, 

. 713). 
hi tne Athenian dramatic poets (especially Euripidés) often put into the 
mouths of their heroic characters popular sentiments adapted to the 
democratical atmosphere of Athens—very different from what we find in 
Homer. 
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have conduced in practice to the latter result as well as to 
the former ; but this is not the light in which the Homeric 
poems describe them, The chiefs, kings, princes, or Gerontes 
—for the same word in Greek designates both an old man 
and a man of conspicuous rank and position—compose the 
council,' in which, according to the representations in the 
Iliad, the resolutions of Agamemnén on the one side and of 
Hectér on the other appear uniformly to prevail. The harsh- 
ness and even contempt with which Hectér treats respectful 
opposition from his ancient companion Polydamas—the de- 
sponding tone and conscious inferiority of the latter, and the 
unanimous assent which the former obtains, even when quite 
in the wrong—all this is clearly set forth in the poem :* while 
in the Grecian camp we sce Nest6r tendering his advice in 
the most submissive and delicate manner to Agamemnén, 
to be adopted or rejected as “the king of men” might de- 
termine.® The council is a purely consultative body, assembled 
not with any power of peremptorily arresting mischievous 
resolves of the king, but solely for his information and guidance. 
He himself is the presiding (Boulephorus or) member‘ of 
council ; the rest, collectively as well as individually, are his 
subordinates. 

We proceed from the council to the agora, According to 
what seems the received custom, the king, after having talked 
over his intentions with the former, proceeds to announce them 
tothe people. The heralds make the crowd sit down in order,® 
and enforce silence: any one of the chiefs or councillors— 


1 Bovahy 88 xpérov peyabbper Ie yepbyrav (Iliad, ii. 53): compare x. 
195-415. “IAov, wadaod Byuoyépovros (xi. 371). So also the modern 
words Seigneur, Signore, from Senior ; and the Arabic word Shazk. 

® Iliad, xviii. 313— 

“Eee ey é a be q 
Wonticgcrt & BW tun te lobase pkgero Boutin. 
Also xii. 213, where Polydamas says to Hect6r— 
oe drei of83 pay ob82 foixe 


Aijuor eérra mupsf dyopevener, ob1' ert Boyt, 
Ober earth Tduy ble BS pds ei bekew, 





8 Tliad, ix. 95-101. 

4 Tliad, vii. 126, MhAevs—Eo Odds Mupuiddvev Bovrnpdpos 48° &yopnrhs. 

5 Considerable stress seems to he laid on the necessity that the people in 
the agora should sf down (Iliad, ii, 96): a standing agora is a symptom of 
tumult or terror (Iliad, xviii. 246) ; an evening agora, to which men come 
elevated by wine, is also the forerunner of mischief (Odyss. iii. 138). 

Such evidences of regular formalities observed in the agora are not 
without interest. 
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but as it seems, no one else 1—is allowed to address them: the 
king first promulgates his intentions, which are then open to 
be commented upon by others. But in the Homeric agora no 
division of affirmative or negative voices ever takes place, nor 
is any formal resolution ever adopted. The nullity of positive 
function strikes us even more in the agora than in the council. 
It is an assembly for talk, communication and discussion to a 
certain extent by the chiefs, in presence of the people as 
listeners and sympathisers—often for eloquence, and sometimes 
for quarrel—but here its ostensible purposes end. 

The agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the Odyssey, 
is convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the instigation 
of Athéné, not for the purpose of submitting any proposition, 
but in order to give formal and public notice to the suitors 
to desist from their iniquitous intrusion and pillage of his 
substance, and to absolve himself further, before gods and 
men, from all obligations towards them, if they refuse to 
comply. For the slaughter of the suitors, in all the security 
of the festive hall and banquet (which forms the catastrophe of 
the Odyssey), was a proceeding involving much that was shock- 
ing to Grecian feeling,? and therefore required to be preceded 
by such ample formalities, as would leave both the delinquents 
themselves without the shadow of excuse, and their surviving 
relatives without any claim to the customary satisfaction. 
For this special purpose Telemachus directs the heralds to 
summon an agora: but what seems most of all surprising 
is, that none had ever been summoned or held since the 
departure of Odysseus himself, an interval of twenty years. 
“No agora or session has taken place amongst us (says the 
grey-headed A®gyptius who opens the proceedings) since 
Odysseus went on shipboard: and now, who is he that has 
called us together? what man, young or old, has felt such a 
strong necessity? Has he received intelligence from our 
absent wartiors, or has he other public news to communicate? 
He is our good friend for doing this: whatever his projects 


1 Iliad, ii, roo— 


Nitszch (ad Days, ii, Bh controverts this restriction of individual mani- 
festation to the chiefs: the view of O. Miller (Hist. Dorians, b. iii. c. 3) 
appears to me more correct: such was also the opinion of Aristotle—pno? 
rolvey *Apororéans rs 8 uty Biuos ubrov Tob anodoa mépios Fr, of B 
Aryeudres wad roG mpatas (Schol. Iliad. ix. 17): compare the same statement 
in his Nikomachean Ethics, iii. 5. 

® See Iliad, ix. 635; Odyss. xi, 419. 
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may be, I pray Zeus to grant him success.”! Telemachus, 
answering the appeal forthwith, proceeds to tell the assembled 
Ithakans that he has no public news to communicate, but that 
he has convoked them upon his own private necessities. Next 
he sets forth pathetically the wickedness of the suitors, calls 
upon them personally to desist and upon the people to restrain 
them, and concludes by solemnly warning them, that, being 
henceforward free from all obligation towards them, he will 
invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so “that they may be slain 
in the interior of his own house, without bringing upon him 
any subsequent penalty.” 2 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric description as 
anything more than an idéad, approximating to actual reality. 
But allowing all that can be required for such a limitation, 
it exhibits the agora more as a special medium of publicity 
and intercommunication,’ from the king to the body of the 
people, than as including any idea of responsibility on the part 
of the former or restraining force on the part of the latter, 
however such consequences may indirectly grow out of it. The 
primitive Grecian government is essentially monarchical, re- 
posing on personal feeling and diviné right: the memorable 
dictum in the Iliad is borne out by all that we hear of the 
actual practice,—The rule of many is not a good thing: 

1 Oayss. 

® Odyss. 











+ 43s 77) 145— 
Nimowol eev éneira BEnwy ivroa dey Sdcave, 


3 A similar character is Biren of the public assemblies of the early 
Franks and Lombards (Pfefiel, Histoire E'Droit Public en Allemagne, 
t. i. p. 18; Sismondi, Histoires des Républiques Italiennes, t. i. c. 2, 
71): 

p Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 12) pays rather too high a compliment to 
the moderation of the Grecian heroic kings. 

The kings at Rome, like the Grecian hercic kings, began with an dpy 
Avurei@uves: the words of Pomponius (De Origine Juris, i. 2) would be 
perhaps more exactly applicable to the latter than to the former: ‘Initio 
civitatis nostre Populus sine certi lege, sine jure certo, primum agcre 
insituit : omniaque manu a Regibus gubernabantur.” Tacitus says (Ann. 
iii, 26), Nobis Romulus, ut libitum, imperitaverat : dein Numa religioni- 
bus et divino jure populum devinxit, repertaque quaedam a Tullo et Anco: 
sed precipuus Servius Tullius sanctor legum fuit, quis etiam Reges obtem- 
perarent.” The appointment of a Dictator under the Republic was a 
reproduction, for a short and definite interval, of this old unbounded 
authority (Cicero, De Repub. ii. 32; Zonaras, Ann. vii. 13; Dionys. Hal. 
v. 75). 

ros Rubino, Untersuchungen tiber Rémische Verfassung und Geschichte, 
Cassel, 1839, buch i. abschnitt 2, p. 112-132; and Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
Alterthumskunde, i, sect. 18, p. 81-91. 
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let us have one ruler only—one king,—him to whom Zeus 
has given the sceptre and the tutelary sanctions.” ? 

The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty and 
vivacity, not only confirms our idea of the passive, recipient, 
and listening character of the agora, but even presents a 
repulsive picture of the degradation of the mass of the people 
before the chiefs. Agamemnén convokes the agora for the 
purpose of immédiatcly arming the Grecian host, under a 
full impression that the gods have at last determined forthwith 
to crown his arms with complete victory. Such impression 
has been created bya special visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), 
sent by Zeus during his sleep—being indeed an intentional 
fraud on the part of Zeus, though Agamemnén does not suspect 
its deceitful character. At this precise moment, when he may 
be conceived to be more than usually anxious to get his army 
into the field and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy 
seizes him, that instead of inviting the troops to do what 
he really wishes, and encouraging their spirits for this one last 
effort, he will adopt a course directly contrary ; he will try their 
courage by professing to believe that the siege had become 
desperate, and that there was no choice except to go on ship- 
board and flee. Announcing to Nest6r and Odysseus, in 
preliminary council, his intention to hold this strange language, 
he at the same time tells them that he relies upon them to 
oppose it and counterwork its effect upon the multitude? The 
agora is presently assembled, and the king of men pours fortha 
speech full of dismay and despair, concluding by a distinct 
exhortation to all present to go aboard and return home at 
once. Immediately the whole army, chiefs as well as people, 
break up and proceed to execute his orders: every one rushes 
off to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in 
mournful silence and astonishment. The army would have 
been quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses Héré 
and Athéné stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous inter- 
ference. He hastens among the dispersing crowd and diverts 
them from their purpose of retreat: to the chiefs he addresses 


ki as ii, 204. Agamemnén promises to make over to Achilles seven 

eopled cities, with a body of wealthy inhabitants (Iliad, ix. 153); 

mh fenelaus, if he could have induced Odysseus to quit Ithaka and settle 

near him in Argos, would have depopulated one of his neighbouring towns 
in order to make room for him (Odyss. iv. 176). 

Manso (Sparta i. 1, p. 34) and Nissen (ad Odyss. iv. 171) are inclined 
to exclude these passages as spurious,—a proceeding, in my opinion, inad- 
migsible, without more direct grounds than they are able to produce, 

2 Tliad, ii 74. Mpdra 8 eydy treow weipgoopas, & 
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flattering words, trying to shame them by gentle expostulation : 
but the people he visits with harsh reprimand and blows from 
his sceptre,! thus driving them back to their seats in the 
agora. 

‘Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought back, 
the voice of Thersités is heard the longest and the loudest,— 
a man ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, 
and especially severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, 
Agamemnén, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this occasion, 
he addresses to the people a speech denouncing Agamemnén 
for selfish and greedy exaction generally, but particularly for 
his recent ill-treatment of Achilles—and he endeavours more- 
over to induce them to persist in their scheme of departure. 
In reply, Odysseus not only rebukes Thersités sharply for his 
impudence in abusing the commander in chief, but threatens 
that if ever such behaviour is repeated, he will strip him naked, 
and thrash him out of the assembly with disgraceful blows ; 
as an earnest of which he administers to him at once a smart 
stroke with the studded sceptre, imprinting its painful mark 
in a bloody weal across his back. Thersités, terrified and 
subdued, sits down weeping, while the surrounding crowd 
deride him, and express the warmest approbation of Odysseus 
for having thus by force put the reviler to silence.* 

Both Odysseus and Nestér then address the agora, sympa- 
thising with Agamemnén for the shame which the retreat of 
the Greeks is about to inflict upon him, and urging emphatically 
upon every one present the obligation of persevering until the 
siege shall be successfully consummated. Neither of them 
animadverts at all upon Agamemnén, either for his conduct 
towards Achilles, or for his childish freak of trying the temper 
of the army.® 

There cannot be a clearer indication than this description— 
so graphic in the original poem—of the true character of the 
Homeric agora, The multitude who compose it are listening 

2 Tliad, ii, 188-196— 

Orrwa. wav BagiAta rel toxav dvipa xixei 
Tort" dyavois exlecow épyricacee wopactés » » « 

‘Or 8 ad Binov 1° drdpa wot, Be 7 evo 

‘Tor oxjnrpy éAécaccey, buordzournd re [wy 8c. 

2 Iliad, ii, 213-277. 

§ Iliad, ii. 284-340 Nor does Thersités, in his criminatory speech 
against Agamemnén, touch in any way upon this anomalous point, though 
in the circumstances under which his speech is made, it would seem to 
of all others the most natural—and the sharpest thrust against the com- 
mander-in-chief. 
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and acquiescent, not often hesitating, and never refractory? 
tothe chief. The fate which awaits a presumptuous critic, even 
where his virulent reproaches are substantially well-founded, 
is plainly set forth in the treatment of Thersités ; while the 
unpopularity of such a character is attested even more by the 
excessive pains which Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive 
personal deformities, than by the chastisement of Odysseus 
—he is lame, bald, crook-backed, of misshapen head and 
squinting vision. 

But we cease to wonder at the submissive character of the 
agora, when we read the proceedings of Odysseus towards the 
people themselves,— his fine words and flattery addressed to 
the chiefs, and his contemptuous reproof and manual violence 
towards the common men, at a moment when both were doing 
exactly the same thing,—fulfilling the express bidding of 
Agamemnén, upon whom Odysseus does not offer a single 
comment. This scene, which excited a sentiment of strong 
displeasure among the democrats of historical Athens,? affords 
a proof that the feeling of personal dignity, of which philosophic 
observers in Greece—Herodotus, Xenophén, Hippokratés, and 
Aristotle—boasted, as distinguishing the free Greek citizen 
from the slavish Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in the time 
of Homer.® The ancient epic is commonly so filled with the 
personal adventures of the chiefs, and the people are so con- 
stantly depicted as simple appendages attached to them, that 
we rarely obtain a glimpse of the treatment of the one apart 
from the other, such as this memorable Homeric agora affords, 

There remains one other point of view in which we are to 
rogard the agora of primitive Greece—as the scene in which 
justice was administered. The king is spoken of as constituted 
by Zeus the great judge of society. He has received from 
Zeus the sceptre and along with it the powers of command and 
sanction: the people obey these commands and enforce these 
sanctions, under him, enriching him at the same time with 
lucrative presents and payments.4 Sometimes the king sepa- 


1 See this illustrated in the language of Théseus, Eurip. Supplic. 
349-352— 





® Xenophén, Memorab. i. 2, 9. 

3 Aristot. Polit. vii. 6, 1; Hippocrat. De Aére, Loc. et Aq. v. 85-86; 
Herodot. vii. 134. 

4 The oxfwrpor, eduiores or 8éuss, and &yop# go together, under the pre- 
siding superintendence of the gods. The goddess Themis both convokes 
and dismisses the agora (see Iliad, xi. 806 ; Odyss. ii. 67; Iliad, xx. 4). 
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rately, sometimes the kings or chiefs or Gerontes in the plural 
number, are named as deciding disputes and awarding satisfac- 
tion to complainants ; always however in public, in the midst of 
the assembled agora. In one of the compartments of the 
shield of Achilles, the details of a judicial scene are described. 
While the agora is full of an eager and excited crowd, two men 
are disputing about the fine of satisfaction for the death of a 
murdered man—one averring, the other denying, that the fine 
had already been paid, and both demanding an inquest. The 
Gerontes are ranged on stone seats,? in the holy circle, with two 
talents of gold lying before them, to be awarded to such of the 
litigants as shall make out his case to their satisfaction. The 
heralds with their sceptres, repressing the warm sympathies of 
the crowd in favour of one or other of the parties, secure an 
alternate hearing to both.’ This interesting picture completely 
harmonises with the brief allusion of Hesiod to the judicial 
trial—doubtless a real trial—between himself and his brother 
Persés. The two brothers disputed about their paternal in- 
heritance, and the cause was carried to be tried by the chiefs in 
agora ; but Persés bribed them, and obtained an unjust verdict 
for the whole.* So at least Hesiod affirms, in the bitterness of 
his heart ; earnestly exhorting his brother not to waste a precious 
time, required for necessary labours, in the unprofitable occupa- 


The @uores, commandments, and sanctions, belong properly to Zeus 
(Odyss. xvi. 403) ; from him they are re given in charge to earthly kings along 
with the sceptre (Iliad, i, 238; ii. 206). 

The commentators on Homer recognised @éus, rather too strictly, as 
deyoplis eal Bovdsjs Aékw) see Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 403). 

‘The presents and the Arrapal @éuiores (Iliad, ix. 156). 

1 Hesiod, Theogon. 85; the single person judging seems to be men- 
tioned (Odyss. xii. 439). 

Tt deserves to be noticed that in Sparta the cenats decided accusations 
of homicide (Aristot. Polit. iii. 1, 7): in historical Athens the senate of 
‘Areiopagus originally did the same, and retained, even when its powers 
were waeelt abridged, the trial of accusations of intentional homicide and 
woundin, 

Respesting the judicial functions of the early Roman kings, Dionys. Hal. 
ALR. x. 1. ply dpyaioy of Bacideis 29° abray krarroy ois Beopdvas 
ras Bleas, Kal 7d BuaiwOty bx” exelvar, rodro yéuos Fy (compare iv. 25 5 
and Cicero, Republic. v. 2; Rubino, Untersuchungen, i. 2, p. 122), 

8 Tliad, xviii. 504— 





Of 8 yéporre 
Blar' det feovoien Adbecss top eich, 


Several of the sid northern Sagas represent the old men assembled for the 
ing on great stones in a circle called the Urtheils- 
aig (Leitfaden der Nérdischen Alterthimer, p. 31, 





ing 
Coy 183 
Pee Wy, xviii. 497-510, * Hesiod, Opp. Di. 37. 
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tion of witnessing and abetting litigants in the agora—for which 
(he adds) no man has proper leisure, unless his subsistence for 
the year beforehand be safely treasured up in his garners.1_ He 
repeats more than once his complaints of the crooked and cor- 
rupt judgements of which the kings were habitually guilty ; dwell- 
ing upon abuse of justice as the crying evil of his day, and 
predicting as well as invoking the vengeance of Zeus to repress 
it. And Homer ascribes the tremendous violence of the 
autumnal storms to the wrath of Zeus against | those judges who 
disgrace the agora with their wicked verdicts. 

Though it is certain that in every state of society, the feelings 
of men when assembled in multitude will command a certain 
measure of attention, yet we thus find the agora, in judicial 
matters still more than in political, serving merely the purpose 
of publicity. It is the king who is the grand personal mover 
of Grecian heroic society. He is on earth the equivalent of 
Zeus in the agora of the gods: the supreme god of Olympus is 
in the habit of carrying on his government with frequent pub- 
licity, of hearing some dissentient opinions, and of allowing him- 
self occasionally to be wheedled by Aphrodité or worried into 
compliance by Héré ; but his determination is at last conclusive, 
subject only to the overruling interference of the Mcere or 
Fates.* Both the society of gods, and the various societies of 
men, are, according to the conceptions of Grecian legend, carried 
on by the personal rule of a legitimate sovereign, who does not 
derive his title from the special appointment of his subjects, 
though he governs with their full consent. In fact, Grecian 
legend presents to us hardly anything else, except these great 
individual personalities. The race, or nation, is as it were ab- 
sorbed into the prince : eponymous persons, especially, are not 
merely princes, but fathers and representative unities, each the 
equivalent of that greater or less aggregate to which he gives 
name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government, the king is 
the legitimate as well as the real sovereign, he is always con- 
ceived as acting through the council and agora. Both the one 
and the other are established and essential media through which 
his ascendency is brought to bear upon the society: the ab- 
sence of such assemblies is the test and mark of savage men, 

1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 27-33. 

4 Hesiod, Opp. Di, 250-263; Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. 

a Tittmann (Darstellung der Griechischen Staatsverfassungen, book ii, 

p- 63) gives too lofty an idea, in my judgement, of the condition and func- 
tions of the Homeric agora. 

4 Iliad, i. 520-527 ; iv. 14-56 ; especially the agora of the cos (xx. 16). 

VOL. 1. 
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as in the case of the Cyclépes.!_ Accordingly he must possess 
qualities fit to act with effect upon these two assemblies: wise 
reason for the council, unctuous eloquence for the agora.” 
Such is the idéa/ of the heroic government : a king not merely 
full of valour and resource as a soldier, but also sufficiently 
superior to those around him to ensure both the deliberate 
concurrence of the chiefs, and the hearty adhesion of the 
masses. That this picture is not, in all individual cases, 
realised, is unquestionable ; but the endowments so often pre- 
dicated of good kings show it to have been the type present 
to the mind of the describer.4 Xenophén, in his Cyropedia, de- 
picts Cyrus as an improved edition of the Homeric Agamem- 
nén,—“a good king and a powerful soldier,” thus idealising 
the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental conceptions 
of government, discernible even before the dawn of Grecian 
history, and identified with the social life of the people. It 
shows us that the Greeks, in their subsequent revolutions and 
in the political experiments which their countless autonomous 
communities presented, worked upon pre-existing materials— 
developing and exalting elements which had been at first sub- 
ordinate, and suppressing or remodelling on a totally new 


1 Odyss. ix, 114— 


Tolow & (he Cycltpe) ofr, dyopal RorAnbépos, fre Chuores, 
dpéuy vaiovor 
2 ‘onéaot. jAapuporg* Oenrorever oe ixagtos 

Haider #8 dAdzer” 08" Gdijhuy eAfyouer. 


These lines illustrate the meaning of Oéus. 

2 See this point set forth in the prolix discourse of Aristeides, Mepl 
‘Prropixtis (Or. xl. vol. ii. p. 99) : ‘HoloBos . . . . rabra kvrixpys ‘Ouhpy 
Adyur . . . « Brere H patopinh civeBpos ths Ragiduchs, &c. 

3 Péleus, king of the Myrmidons, is called (Iliad, vii, 126) "EodAds 
Mupuidvev Bovandspos 4B &yopnrhs—Diomedes, ayoph Be 7 duelveo (iv. 
400)—Nestr, Arps Nlualaw dyopnrhs—Sarpidin, Ave ft Bovrnpspe (v. 
633)3 and Jdomencus, Kpnrav Bovanpdpe (xiii. 219). 

[esiod (Theogon. 80-96) illustrates still more amply the sdéa! of the 
king governing by persuasion and inspired by the Muses. 

4"See the striking picture in Thucydidés (ii. 65). XenophOn, in the 

pedia, puts into the mouth of his hero the Homeric comparison 
between the good king and the good shepherd, implying as it does Jens 
superiority of organisation, morality, and intelligence (Cyropad. 
p. 450, Hutchinson). 

Volney observes respecting the emirs of the Druses in Syria—‘ Every~ 
thing depends on circumstances : if the governor be a man of ability, he is 
absolute ;—if weak, he is acipher. This proceeds from the want of fixed 
laws ; a want common to all Asia.” (Travels in Egy ypt and Syria, vol. ii. 
B 66.) Such was pretty much the condition of the king in primitive 

reece, 
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principle, that which had been originally predominant. When 
we approach historical Greece, we find that (with the exception 
of Sparta) the primitive, hereditary, unresponsible monarch, 
uniting in himself all the functions of government, has ceased 
to reign—while the feeling of legitimacy, which originally in- 
duced his people to obey him willingly, has been exchanged for 
one of aversion towards the character and title generally, The 
multifarious functions which he once exercised have been 
parcelled out among temporary nominees, On the other 
hand, the council or senate, and the agora, originally simple 
media through which the king acted, are elevated into standing 
and independent sources of authority, controlling and holding 
in responsibility the various special officers to whom executive 
duties of one kind or another are confided. The general prin- 
ciple here indicated is common both to the oligarchies and the 
democracies which grew up in historical Greece. Much as 
these two governments differed from cach other, and many as 
were the varietieseven between one oligarchy or democracy and 
another, they all stood in equal contrast with the principle of 
the heroic government. Even in Sparta, where the hereditary 
kingship lasted, it was preserved with lustre and influence ex- 
ceedingly diminished,! and such timely diminution of its power 
seems to have been one of the essential conditions of its preser- 
vation.? Though the Spartan kings had the hereditary com- 
mand of the military forces, yet even in all foreign expeditions 
they habitually acted in obedience to orders from home ; while 
in affairs of the interior, the superior power of the Ephors 
sensibly overshadowed them. So that unless possessed of more 
than ordinary force of character, they seem to have exercised 
their chief influence as presiding members of the senate. 
There is yet another point of view in which it behoves us to 
take notice of the council and the agora as integral portions 
of the legendary government of the Grecian communities. We 


1 Nevertheless the question put by Leotychides to the deposed Spartan 
king Demaratus—éxoidv ts ef) Td Kpxew werd 7d Barirciew (Herodot. vi. 
67), and the poignant insult which those words conveyed, afford one among 
many other evidences of the lofty estimate current in Sparta respecting the 
regal dignity, of which Aristotle in the Politica seems hardly to take 
sufficient account. 

20, Milller (Hist. Dorians, book iii, i. 3) affirms that the fundamental 
features of the heroic royalty were maintained in the Dorian states, and 
obliterated onlyin the Ionian and democratical, _In this point he has been 
followed _by various other authors (see Helbig, Die Sittlich. Zustinde des 
Heldenalters, p. 73), but his position appears to me not correct, even as 
regards Sparta; and decidedly incorrect, in regard to the other Dorian 
states. 
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are thus enabled to trace the employment of public speaking, 
as the standing engine of government, and the proximate cause 
of obedience, to the social infancy of the nation. The'power of 
speech in the direction of public affairs becomes more and. 
more obvious, developed and irresistible, as we advance towards 
the culminating period of Grecian history, the century preceding 
the battle of Chzroneia.. That its development was greatest 
among the most enlightened sections of the Grecian name, and 
smallest among the more obtuse and stationary, is matter of 
notorious fact ; and it is not less true, that the prevalence of this 
habit was one of the chief causes of the intellectual eminence of 
the nation generally. Ata time when all the countries around 
were plunged comparatively in mental torpor, there was no 
motive sufficiently present and powerful to multiply so wonder- 
fully the productive minds of Greece, except such as arose from 
the rewards of public speaking. The susceptibility of the 
multitude to this sort of guidance, their habit of requiring and 
enjoying the stimulus which it supplied, and the open discussion, 
combining regular forms with free opposition, of practical 
matters political as well as judicial—are the creative causes 
which formed such conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. 
Nor was it only professed orators who were thus produced ; 
didactic aptitude was formed in the background, and the specu- 
lative tendencies were supplied with interesting phenomena for 
observation and combination, at a time when the truths of 
physical science werealmost inaccessible. If the primary effect 
‘was to quicken the powers of expression, the secondary, but not 
less certain result, was to develope the habits of scientific 
thought. Not only the oratory of Demosthenés and Periklés, 
and the colloquial magic of Sccratés, but also the philosophical 
speculations of Plato, and the systematic politics, rhetoric and 
logic of Aristotle, are traceable to the same general tendencies 
in the minds ofthe Grecian people. We find the germ of these 
expansive forces in the senate and agora of their legendary 
government. The poets, first epic and then lyric were the 
precursors of the orators in their power of moving the feelings 
ofan assembled crowd ; whilst the Homeric poems—the general 
training-book of educated Greeks—constituted a treasury of 
direct and animated expression, full of concrete forms and rare 
in the use of abstractions, and thence better suited to the work- 
ings of oratory. The subsequent critics had no difficulty in 
selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey samples of eloquence in 
all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old Greek 
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poems is loose and unsettled, presenting very little of legal 
restraint, and still less of legal protection—but concentrating 
such political power as does exist in the hands of a legitimate 
hereditary king, whose ascendency over the other chiefs is more 
or less complete according to his personal force and character. 
‘Whether that ascendency be greater or less however, the mass 
of the people is in either case politically passive, and of little 
account. Though the Grecian freeman of the heroic age is 
above the degraded level of the Gallic p/ebs as described by 
Cesar," he is far from rivalling the fierce independence and sense 
of dignity combined with individual force, which characterise 
the Germanic tribes before their establishment in the Roman 
empire. Still less does his condition, or the society in which he 
moves, correspond to those pleasing dreams of spontaneous 
rectitude apd innocence, in which Tacitus and Seneca indulge 
with regard to primitive man.? 

2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in legendary 
Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony with the rudimentary 
political fabrics just described. Throughout the long stream 
of legendary narrative on which the Greeks looked back as 
their past history, the larger social motives hardly ever come 
into play : either individual valour and cruelty, or the personal 
attachments and quarrels of relatives and war-companions, or 
the feuds of private enemies, are ever before us. There is no 
sense of obligation then existing, between man and man as 
such—and very little between each man and the entire com- 
munity of which he is a member; such sentiments are neither 
operative in the real world, nor present to the imaginations of 
the poets. Personal feelings, either towards the gods, the king, 
or some near and known individual, fill the whole of a man’s 
bosom : out of them arise all the motives to beneficence, and 
all the internal restraints upon violence, antipathy, or rapacity : 
and special communion, as well as special solemnities, are 
essential to their existence. The ceremony of an oath, so 
imposing, so paramount, and so indispensable in those days, 

1 Cesar, Bell. Gallic. vi. 12. 

2 Seneca, Epist. xc. ; Tacitus, Annal, iii. 26. ‘* Vetustissimi mortalium 
(says the latter), nulla adhuc mala libidine, sine probro, scelere, eoque sine 
poen4 out coércitione, agebant: neque premiis opus erat, cum honesta 
suopte ingenio peterentur ; et ubi nihil contra morem cuperent, nihil per 
metum vetabantur. At postquam exui zqualitas, et pro modestid et pudore 
ambitio et vis incedebat, provenére dominationes, multosque apd populos 
geternum mansere,” &c.| Compare Strabo, vii. p. 301. 

These are the same fancies So eloquently set forth by Rousseau in the 


last century. A far more sagacious criticism pervades the preface of 
Thucydidés. 
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illustrates strikingly this principle. And even in the case of 
the stranger suppliant—in which an apparently spontaneous 
sympathy manifests itself—the succour and kindness shown to 
him arise mainly from his having gone through the consecrated 
formalities of supplication, such as that of sitting down in the 
ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a sort of privilege of 
sanctuary! That ceremony exalts him into something more 


1 Seuthés, in the Anabasis of Xenophon (vii. 2, 33), describes how, when 
an orphan youth, he formally supplicated Médokos the Thracian king to 
grant him a troop of followers, in order that he might recover his lost 
dominions—érabe(sunv evBlppios adrg teérns Boival pot kvBpas. 

Thucydidés gives an interesting description of the arrival of the exile 
Themistoklés, then warmly pursued by the Greeks on suspicion of treason, 
at the house of Admétus, king of the Epirotic Molossians. The wife of 
Admétus herself instructed the fugitive how to supplicate her husband in 
form : the child of Admétus was placed in his arms, and he was directed 
to sit down in this guise close by the consecrated hearth, which was of the 
nature of an altar. While so seated, he addressed his urgent entreaties to 
Admétus for: protection: the latter raised him up from the ground and 
promised what was asked. ‘‘That (says the historian) was the most 
powerful form of supplication.” Admétus—ixodoas avlornal re abrby yerd 
rob eavrod viéos, Gomep Kal Ixwy abrdy éxaBE(ero, xa weyiorov inéTEvLA 
dv robo (Thuc. i. 136). So Télephus, in the lost drama of Aischylus 
called Mego}, takes up the child Orestés.. See Bothe’s Fragm. 44: Schol. 
Aristoph, Ach. 305. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa and the goddess Athéné instruct Odysseus 
in the proper form of supplicating Alkinous: he first throws himself down 
at the feet of queen Arété, embracing her knees and addressing to her his 
prayer, and then without waiting for a reply, sits down among the ashes on 
the hearth—&s elmdy, xa’ &p’ &Cer’ dx” €exdpp dv xorlnor—Alkinous is dining 
with a large company: for some time both he and the guests are silent: at 
length the ancient Echenéus remonstrates with him on his tardiness in 
raising the stranger up from the ashes. At his exhortation, the Pheakian 
king takes Odysseus by the hand, and raising him up, places him on a chair 
beside him: he then directs the heralds to mix a bow! of wine, and to serve 
it to every one round, in order that all may make libations 10 Zeus 
Hiketésios. This ceremony clothes the stranger with the full rights and 
character of a suppliant (Odyss. vi. 3105 vil 75, 141, 166): ward vépous 
Apucrbper, AEschyl. Supplic. 242. 

That the form counted for a great deal, we see evidently marked : but 
of course supplication is often addressed, and successfully addressed, in cir- 
cumstances where this form cannot be gone through. 

It is difficult to accept the doctrine of Eustathius (ad Odyss. xvi. 424), 
that icérns is a vex media (like feivos), applied as well to the ixeradsxos 
4s to the [xérns properly so called: but the word &AAfAoow, in the 

© just cited, does seem to justify his observation: yet there is no 
direct authority for such use of the word in Homer. 

The address of Theoclymenos on first preferring his supplication to 
Telemachus is characteristic of the practice (Odyss. xv. 260) ; compare also 
Iliad, xvi. 574, and Hesiod. Scut. Hercul. 12-85. 

The idea of the geivos and the fkérms run very much together. I 
can hardly persuade myself that the reading ixérewce (Odyss. xi. §20) is 
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than a mere suffering man—it places him in express fellowship 
with the master of the house, under the tutelary sanctions 
of Zeus Hiketésios. There is great difference between one 
form of supplication and another: the suppliant however in 
any form becomes more or less the object of a particular 
sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests itself 
separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and libations, 
or by votive presents, such as that of the hair of Achilles, which 
he has pledged to the river-god Spercheius,! and such as the 
constant dedicated offerings, which men who stand in urgent 
need of the divine aid first promise and afterwards fulfil. But 
the feeling towards the gods also appears, and that not less 
frequently, as mingling itself with and enforcing obligations 
towards some particular human person. The tie which binds a 
man to his father, his kinsman, his guest, or any special 
promise towards whom he has taken the engagement of an 
oath, is conceived in conjunction with the idea of Zeus, as 
witness and guarantee; and the intimacy of the association is 
attested by some surname or special appellation of the god.? 
Such personal feelings composed all the moral influences of 
which a Greek of that day was susceptible,—a state of mind 
which we can best appreciate by contrasting it with that of the 
subsequent citizen of historical Athens. In the view of the 
latter, the great impersonal authority called “The Laws” stood 
out separately both as guide and sanction, distinct from religious 
duty or private sympathies : but of this discriminated conception 
of positive law and positive morality, the germ only can be 
detected in the Homeric poems. The appropriate Greek word 


truly Homeric: implying as it does the idea of a pitiable sufferer, it is 
altogether out of place when predicated of the proud and impetuous Neopto- 
lemus: we should rather have expected éeéAeuce. (See Odyss. x. 15.) 
‘The constraining efficacy of special formalities Pa Sette among the 
Scythians, is is powerfully set forth in the Toxaris of Lucian: the suppliant 
sits upon an ox-hide, with his hands confined behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, 
©. 48, vol. ii, p. 69, Tauch.)—the peyiorn ixernpta among that people. 
1 Thiad, xxiii. 142. 
2 Odyss. xiv. 389— 
09 yép rotrex’ ys g° allegeouat, oi88 derriou, 
Ta ae eS Lan aie B Seeighee 
® Nagelsbach (Homerische Theologie, Abschn. v. s. 23) gives a just and 
well-sustained view of the Homeric ethics: ‘‘Es ist der charakteristische 
Standpunkt der Homerischen Ethik, dass die Sphiiren des Rechts, der 
Sittlichkeit, und Religiositit, bey dem Dichter, durchaus noch nicht ausein- 
ander fallen, so dass der Mensch z. B. S{xatos seyn konnte ohne deovd4s 
2u seyn—sondern in unentwickelter Einheit beysammen sind.” 
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for human laws never occurs. Amidst a very wavering phrase- 
ology,! we can detect a gradual transition from the primitive 
idea of a personal goddess Themis, attached to Zeus, first to 
his sentences or orders called Themistes, and next by a 
still furthef remove to various established customs, which 
those sentences were believed to sanctify—the authority of 
religion and that of custom coalescing into one indivisible 
obligation, 

The family relations, as we might expect, are sct forth in our 
pictures of the legendary world as the grand sources of lasting 
union and devoted attachment. The paternal authority is 
highly reverenced: the son who lives to years of maturity, 
repays by affection to his parents the charge of his maintenance 
in infancy, which the language notes by a special word; whilst, 
on the other hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging hand is put in 


1 ndyot, Zaws, is not an Homeric word; véyos, Jaw, in the singular 
occurs twice in the Hesiodic Works and Days (276, 388). 

The employment of the words dun, Sika, Oeuis, 6éwores, in Homer, is 
curious as illustrating the early moral associations, but would require far 
more space than can be given to it in a note; we see that the sense of each 
of these words was essentially fluctuating. Themis, in Homer, is some- 
times decidedly a perso, who exercises the important function of opening 
and closing the agora, both of gods and men (Iliad, xx. 4; Odyss. ii. 68), 
and who, besides that, acts and speaks (Iliad, xiv. 87-93); always the 
associate and companion of Zeus the highest god. In Hesiod (Theog. 901) 
she is the wife of Zeus: in Aischylus (Prometh, 209) she is the same as 
Tala: even in Plato (Legg. xi. p. 936) witnesses swear (to want of 
knowledge of matters under inquest) by Zeus, Apollo, and Themis. 
Themis as @ person is probably the oldest sense of the word : then we have 
the plural @éuses (connected with the verb riénut, like 6eouds and 
re6ude), which are (not persons, but) special appurtenances or emana- 
tions of the Supreme God, or of a king acting under him, analogous to and 
joined with the sceptre. The sceptre, and the @¢uores or the Sica con- 
stantly go together (Iliad, ii. 209 ; ix. 99) : Zeus or the king is a judge, not 
a law-maker ; he issues decrees or special orders to settle particular dis- 
putes, or to restrain particular men ; and agreeable to the concrete forms of 
ancient language, the decrees are treated es if they were a collection of 
ready-made substantive things, actually in his possession, like the sceptre, 
and prepared for being delivered out when the proper occasion arose :— 
Bixaobdor, otre Oiuicras Tipds Aids elpbaras (Il. i. 238), compared with the 
two res last cited :—Agpova rodrov avévres, $s otrwa olde Oduora 
(IL v. 761},—"Aypior, ofre Bias eB elBéra obre Oeurras (Odyss. ix. 215). 
The plural number d{xa: is more commonly used in Homer than the 
singular; {eq is rarely used to denote Justice as an abstract conception 5 
it more often denotes a special claim of right on the part of some given 
man (II. xviii. 508). It sometimes also denctes, simply, established custom 
or the known lot—Bude» Bixn, yepdyrar, Belwy BaciAtuv, Gea (see 
Damm’s Lexicon ad voc.); @éuis is used in the same manner. 

Sce upon this matter, Platner, De Notione Juris ap. Homerum, p. 81 
and O. Miller, Prolegg. Mythol. p. 121. 
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motion by the curse of a father or mother, is an object of deep 
dread. 

In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a station 
of great dignity and influence, though it was the practice for 
the husband to purchase her by valuable presents to her 
parents,—a practice extensively prevalent among carly com- 
munities, and treated by Aristotle as an evidence of barbarism. 
She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy a wider 
sphere of action than was allotted to her in historical Greece.? 
Concubines are frequent with the chiefs, and occasionally the 
jealousy of the wife breaks out in reckless excess against her 
husband, as may be seen in the tragical history of Phoenix. 
The continence of Laértés, from fear of displeasing his wife 
Antikleia, is especially noticed® A large portion of the 
romantic interest which Grecian legend inspires is derived 
from the women: Penelopé, Andromaché, Helen, Klytem- 
néstra, Eriphylé, Iokasta, Hekabé, &c., all stand in the fore- 


1 O’BE roxedor Opéwrpa gidcis anéBwxe (Il. iv. 477): Opéwrpa or 
Openripia (compare Il, ix. 454; Odyss. ii. 134 ; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 186). 

2 Aristot. Polit. ii, 5, 11. The &8ve, or present given by the suitor 
to the father as an inducement to grant his daughter in marriage, are 
spoken of as very valuable,—dmepeioia va (Il. xi. 244; xvi. 178; 
xxii, 472): to grant a daughter without 23va was high compliment to 
the intended son-in-law (Il. ix. 1413 compare xiii. 366), Among the 
ancient Germans of Tacitus, the husband gave presents, not to his wife’s 
father, but to herself (Tacit. Germ. c. 18): the customs of the early Jews 
were in this respect completely Homeric; see the case of Shechem and 
Dinah (Genesis xxxiv. 12) and others, &c. ; also Mr. Catlin’s Letters on 
the North American Indians, vol. i. Lett. 26, p. 213. 

The Greek %8va correspond exactly to the mundium of the Lombard 
and Alemannic laws, which is thus explained by Mr. Price (Notes on the 
Laws of King Ethelbert, in the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
translated and published by Mr, Thorpe, voli, p. 20): “The Longo- 
bardic law is the most copious of all the barbaric codes in its provisions 
respecting marriage, and particularly so on the subject of the Mund. From 
that law it appears that the Mundium was a sum paid over to the family 
of the bride, for transferring the tutelage which they possessed over her to 
the family of the husband, —* Si quis pro muliere liberd aut puellé mundiam 
dederit et ei tradita fuerit ad uxorem,’ &c. (ed. Rotharis, c. 183). In the 
same sense in which the term occurs in these dooms, it is also to be met 
with in the Alemannic law: it was also common in Denmark and in 
Sweden, where the bride was called a muad-bought or mund-given 
woman.” 

According to the 77th Law of King Ethelbert (p. 24). this mund was 
often im in cattle : the Saxon daughters were rapbtvor 4ApeatBoiss (Iliad, 
xviii. 593). 

3 ‘ones i, 4p Iliad, ix. 450 ; see also Terpstra, Antiquitas Homerica, 
capp. 17 and 18, 

Polygamy appears to be ascribed to Priam, but to no one else (Iliad. xxi. 
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ground of the picture, either from their virtues, their beauty, 
their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the more distant 
blood-relations and clansmen, appear connected together by a 
strong feeling of attachment, sharing among them universally the 
obligation of mutual self-defence and revenge, in-the event of 
injury to any individual of the race. The legitimate brothers 
divide between them by lot the paternal inheritance,—a bastard 
brother receiving only a small share ; he is however commonly 
very well treated,’ though the murder of Phokus by Telamon 
and Péleus constitutes a flagrant exception. ‘The furtive preg- 
nancy of young women, often by a god, is one of the most 
frequently recurring incidents in the legendary narratives ; and 
the severity with which such a fact, when discovered, is visited 
by the father, is generally extreme. As an extension of the 
family connexion, we read of larger unions called the phratry 
and the tribe, which are respectfully, but not frequently 
mentioned.” 

The generous readiness with which hospitality is afforded to 
the stranger who asks for it? the facility with which he is 
allowed to contract the peculiar connexion of guest with his 
host, and the permanence with which that connexion, when 
created by partaking of the same food and exchanging presents, 
is maintained even through a long period of separation, and 
even transmitted from father to son—these are among the 
most captivating features of the heroic society. The Homeric 
chief welcomes the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his 





2 Odyss. xiv. 202-215 ; compare Iliad, xi. 102. The primitive German 
law of succession divided the paternal inheritance among the sons of a de- 
ceased father, under the implied obligation to maintain and portion out 
their sisters (Eichhorn, Dewésches Privat-Resht. sect. 330). 

* Tliad, ii. 362— 
‘Agpirap, 06 dveoribs tory ixeives, 
Sai say mcg viata 

‘These three epithets include the three different classes of personal 
sympathy and obligation :—1. The Phratry, in which a man is connected 
with father, mother, brothers, cousins, brothers-in-law, clansmen, &c. 5 
2, the @ijores, whereby he is connected with his fellow-men who visit 
the same agora ; 3. his Hestia or Hearth, whereby he becomes accessible 
to the teivos and the ixérns— 

Té 8 'Odvocds Fidos SED nal EAxwoy eyxor Huoxev, 
“Ap xiv, Earoowyns epoacnbéas: ovde Tparecy 
Tramgy addAowr.  (Odyss. xxi. 34) 

3 It must be mentioned, however, that when a chief received a stranger 
and made presen's to him, he reimbursed to himself the value of the 
resents by collections among the people (Odyss. xiii, 14; xix. 197): 

Spyaator pap fa tpouds xapleactat, says Alkinous. 
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house, first gives him refreshment, and then inquires his name 
and the purpose of his voyage.!_ Though not inclined to invite 
strangers to his house, he cannot repel them when they spon- 
taneously enter it craving a lodging? The suppliant is also 
commonly a stranger, but a stranger under peculiar circum- 
stances ; who proclaims his own calamitous and abject con- 
dition, and seeks to place himself in a relation to the chief 
whom he solicits something like that in which men stand to 
the gods. Onerous as such special tie may become to him, 
the chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper form: the 
ceremony of supplication has a binding effect, and the Erinnyes 
punish the hardhearted person who disallows it. A conquered 
enemy may sometimes throw himself at the feet of his conqueror, 
and solicit mercy, but he cannot by doing so acquire the 
character and claims of a suppliant properly so called: the 
conqueror has free discretion either to kill him, or to spare him 
and accept a ransom.® 

There are in the legendary narratives abundant examples of 
individuals who transgress in particular acts even the holiest of 
these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is the only person 
described as professedly indifferent to them, and careless of 
that sanction of the gods which in Grecian belief accompanied 
them all.* In fact, the tragical horror which pervades the 
lineage of Athamas or Kadmus, and which attaches to many 
of the acts of Héraklés, of Péleus, and Telamon, of Jasén and 
Médea, of Atreus and Thyestés, &c., is founded upon a deep 
feeling and sympathy with those special obligations, which 


1 Odyss. i. 123; iii. 70, &c. 
2 Odyss. xvii. 383— 
Ms 8) feivor nade Gober abrds dwedbiy 
Kane Pale nab ok Bmtcepyel tastes Bes 
which breathes the plain-spoken shrewdness of the Hesiodic Works and 
Days, v. 355. ‘ pe ‘ ' 
See the illustrative case of Lykaon in vain craving mercy from Achilles 
(Iliad, xxi. 64-97. 'Avrl rot ely’ ixérao, &c.). 

Menelaus is about to spare the life of the Trojan Adrastus, who clasps 
his knees and craves mercy, offering large ransom—when Agamemnén 
repels the idea of quarter, ard kills Adrastus with his own hand: his 
speech to Menelaus displays the extreme of violent enmity, yet the poet 
says— 

" "Os cimiv, mapérucey ddedderod dpévas Fpws, 

Alaina wapermay, & 

Adrastus is not called an ixérns, nor is the expression used in 
respect to Dolon (11, x. 456), nor in the equally striking case of Odysseus 
(Odyss. xiv. 279) when begging for his life. 

* Odyss. ix. 112-275. 
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conspicuous individuals, under the temporary stimulus of the 
maddening Até, are driven to violate, In such conflict of 
sentiments, between the obligation generally reverenced and 
the exceptional deviation in an individual otherwise admired, 
consists the pathos of the story. 

These feelings—of mutual devotion between kinsmen and 
companions in arms—of generous hospitality to the stranger, 
and of helping protection to the suppliant—constitute the 
bright spots in a dark age. We find them very generally 
prevalent amongst communities essentially rude and barbarous 
—amongst the ancient Germans as described by Tacitus, the 
Druses in Lebanon, the Arabian tribes in the desert, and even 
the North American Indians. 


1 Tacit, German. c. 21. Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetur : pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit: cum defecére qui 
modo hospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii et comes, proximam domum non 
invitati adeunt : nec interest—pari humanitate accipuuntur. Notum igno- 
tumque, quantum ad jus hospitii, nemo discernit.” Compare Cesar, 
B. G, vi. 22. 

See about the Druses and Arabians, Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
vol. ii. p. 7 Engl. Transl. ; Niebuhr; Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenh. 
1772, P- 46-49. 

Pomponius Mela describes the ancient Germans in language not inappli 
able to the Homeric Greeks : ‘ Jus in viritus habent, adeo ut ne latroci 
itibus boni, mitesque supplicibus ” (iii. 3), 








“The hospitality of the Indians is well known. It extends even to 
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They are the instinctive manifestations of human sociality, 
standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing to possess 


“The hospitality of the Morlachs is equally conspicuous among the poor 
as among the opulent. The rich prepares a roasted lamb or sheep, and 
the poor, with equal cordiality, gives his turkey, milk, honcy—whatever 
hehas. ‘Nor is their generosity confined to strangers, but generally extends 
to all who are in want. . . . Friendship is lasting among the Morlacchi. 
They have even made it a kind of religious point, and tie the sacred bond 
at the foot ofthe altar. The Sclavonian ritual contains a particular bene- 
diction, for the solemn union of two male or two female friends, in presence 
of the whole congregation, The male friends thus united are called 
Pobratimi, and the females Posestreme, which means half-brothers and 
half-sisters. The duties of the Pobratimi are, to assist each other in every 
case of need and danger, to revenge mutual wrongs, &c. : their enthusiasm 
is often carried so far as to risk, and even lose their life... . . But as the 
friendships of the Morlacchi are strong and sacred, so their quarrels are 
commonly unextinguishable. ‘They pass from father to son, and the 
mothers fail not to put their children in mind of their duty to revenge their 
father ifhe has had the misfortune to be killed, and to show them often 
the bloody shirt of the deceased. . . . A Morlach is implacable if injured 
or insulted. With him revenge and justice have exactly the same mean- 
ing, and truly it is the primitive idea, and I have been told that in Albania 
the effects of revenge are still more atrocious and more lasting. There, a 
man of the mildest character is capable of the most barbarous revenge, 
believing it to be his positive duty... . A Morlach who has killed 
another of powerful family is commonly obliged to save himself by flight, 
and keep out of the way for several years. If during that time he has been 
fortunate enough to escape the search of his pursuers, and has got a small 
sum of money, he endeavours to obtain pardon and peace. . . . It is the 
custom in some places for the offended party to threaten the criminal, 
holding all sorts of arms to his taroat, and at last to consent to accept his 
ransom.” 

Concerning the influence of these two distinct tendencies—devoted 

rsonal friendship and implacable animosities—among the Illyrico- 

‘lavonian population, see Cyprien Robert, Les Slaves de la Turquie, 
ch. vii. p. 42-46, and Dr. Joseph Muller, Albanien, Rumelien, und die 
GEsterreichisch-Montenegrenische Granze, Prag. 1844, p. 24-25. 

“Tt is for the virtue of hospitality (observes Goguet, Origin of Laws, 
&c., vol. i, book vi. ch. iv.) that the primitive times are chiefly famed. 
But, in my opinion, hospitality was then exercised not so much from 
generosity and greatness of soul, as from necessity. Common interest pro- 
bably gave rise to that custom. In remote antiquity, there were few or no 
public inns: they entertained strangers, in order that they might render 
them the same service, if they happened to travel into their country. 
Hospitality was reciprocal. When they received strangers into their 
houses, they acquired a right of being received into theirs again, This 
right was regarded by the ancients as sacred and inviolable, and extended 
not only to those who had acquired it, but to their children and posterity. 
Besides, hospitality in these times could not be attended with much 
expense: men travelled but little. In a word, the modern Arabians 
prove that hospitality may consist with the greatest vices, and that this 
species of generosity is no decisive evidence of goodness of heart, or 
rectitude of manners.” 
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a greater tutelary force than really belongs to them—beneficent, 
indeed, in a high degree, with reference to their own appropriate 
period, but serving as a very imperfect compensation for the 
impotence of the magistrate, and for the absence of any all- 
pervading sympathy or sense of obligation between man and 
man. We best appreciate their importance when we compare 
the Homeric society with that of barbarians like the Thracians, 
who tattooed their bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage— 
sold their children for export as slaves—considered robbery, 
not merely as one admissible occupation among others, but as 
the only honourable mode of life ; agriculture being held con- 
temptible—and above all, delighted in the shedding of blood 
as a luxury. Such were the Thracians in the days of Herodotus 
and Thucydidés: and the Homeric society forms a mean term 
between that which these two historians yet saw in Thrace, 
and that which they witnessed among their own civilised 
countrymen.! 

When however among the Homeric men we pass beyond the 
influence of the private ties above enumerated, we find scarcely 
any other moralising forces in operation. The acts and adven- 
tures commemorated imply a community wherein neither the 
protection nor the restraints of law are practically felt, and 
wherein ferocity, rapine, and the aggressive propensities gener- 
ally, seem restrained by no internal counterbalancing scruples. 
Homicide, especially, is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by 
open violence, sometimes by fraud : expatriation for homicide 
is among the most constantly recurring acts of the Homeric 
poems: and savage brutalities are often ascribed, even to 
admired heroes, with apparent indifference. Achilles sacrifices 
twelve Trojan prisoners on the tomb of Patroklus, while his 
son Neoptolemus not only slaughters the aged Priam, but also 

The book of Genesis, amidst many other features of resemblance to the 
Homeric manners, presents that of ready and exuberant hospitality to the 

r. 
STB etpecting the Thracians, compare Herodot. v. 11; Thucydid. vii. 
29-30. The expression of the latter historian is remarkable,—rd 8 yévos 
rav @pqnav, duoia trois padtora tod BapBapuod, ev § ty Oapohon, 
govindrardy dors. 

Compare Herodot. viii, 116; the cruelty of the Thracian king of the 
Bisalte towards his own sons. 

The story of Odysseus to Eumzeus in the Odyssey (xiv. 210-226) 
furnishes a valuable comparison for this predatory disposition among the 
Thracians. Odysseus there treats the love of living by war and plunder as 
his own peculiar taste : he did not happen to like regular labour, but the 
latter is not treated as in any way mean or unbecoming a free-man— 
8¢ wor ob didov fev 
O58" oicupeiin, 4 te tphhe dyad rixva, Bo. 
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seizes by the leg the child Astyanax (son of the slain Hector) 
and hurls him from one of the lofty towers of Troy.! More- 
over, the celebrity of Autolykus, the maternal grandfather of 
Odysseus, in the career of wholesale robbery and perjury, and 
the wealth which it enabled him to acquire, are described with 
the same unaffected admiration as the wisdom of Nestér or the 
strength of Ajax.? Achilles, Menelaus, Odysseus, pillage in 
person whenever they can find an opportunity, employing both 
force and stratagem to surmount resistance. The vocation of 
a pirate is recognised as honourable, so that a host, when he 
asks his guest what is the purpose of his voyage, enumerates 
enrichment by indiscriminate maritime plunder as among those 
projects which may naturally enter into his contemplation.‘ 
Abduction of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked ravage as 


1 Ilias Minor, Fragm. 7, p. 18, ed. Ditntzer; Iiad, xxiii. 175, Odys- 
seus is mentioned once as obtaining pcison for his arrows (Odyss. i. 160), 
but no poisoned arrows are ever employed in either of the two poems. 

The anecdotes recounted by the Scythian Toxaris in Lucian’s work so 
entitled (vol. ii. c. 36, p. 544 segg. ed. Hemst.) afford a vivid picture of 
this combination of intense and devoted friendship between individuals, 
with the most revolting cruelty of manners. “You Greeks live in peace 
and tranquillity,” observes the Scythian—wap’ fyiv 3& auveyeis of wéAcuot, 
Kad } exedaivoper EAAas, } iwoxwpoipey exidyras, 4 cyumerdvres imtp 
voutis # relas paxducdr Iv0a pdrtora def glrwr dyabay, ke. 

2 Odyss. xxi. 397; Pherekydés, Frgm. 63, ed. Didot ; Autolykus, 
wArciora eAdrrav @qcaipicer. The Homeric Hymn to Hermés (the great 
patron-god of Autolykus) is a further specimen of the admiration which 
might be made to attach to clever thieving. 

‘The ‘pepékorros kyhp, likely to rob the farm, is one great enemy against 
tion Flesiod advises precaution to’ be taken, a harp-toothed dog well- 
fed to serve as guard (Opp. Di. 604). 

8 Tliad, xi. 624; xx. 189. Odyss. iv. 81-90; ix. 405 xiv. 230: and 
the indirect revelation (Odyss. xix. 284), coupled with a compliment to the 
dexterity of Odysseus. 

‘ Even in the century prior to Thucydidés, undistinguishing plunder at 
sea, committed by Greek ships against ships not Greek, seems not to have 
been held discreditable. The Phokzan Dionysius, after the ill-success of 
the Ionic revolt, goes with his three ships of war to Sicily, and from thence 
plunders Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians (Herod. vi. 17).—Agiorhs xare- 
orhxee, ‘EAM var ply odBevds, Kapxnborlwy Bt xal Tupoqvay. Compare the 
conduct of the Phokean settlers at Alalia in Corsica, after the conquest of 
Tonia by Harpagus (Herodot. i. 166). 

In the treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, made at some 

iod subsequent to 509 8.C., it is stipulated—Tod Kadod tov, 
Recarles; Teevtow, Bh Antleobas pale ‘Popalovs, ynd? beteneaen 
pndt x5dw xriCey (Polyb. iii, 24, 4). Flunder, commerce and colonisation, 
are here assumed as the three objects which the Roman ships would pursue, 
unless they were under special obligation to abstain, in reference to 
foreigners. This morality approaches nearer to that of the Homeric age 
than to the state of sentiment which Thucydidés indicates as current in his 
day among the Greeks, 
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well as for retaliation, between neighbouring tribes, appear 
ordinary phenomena:! and the established inviolability of 
heralds seems the only evidence of any settled feeling of 
obligation between one community and another. While the 
house and property of Odysseus, during his long absence, 
enjoys no public protection,? those unprincipled chiefs, who 
consume his substance, find sympathy rather than disapproba- 
tion among the people of Ithaka. As a general rule, he who 
cannot protect himself finds no protection from society: his 
own kinsmen and immediate companions are the only parties 
to whom he can look with confidence for support. And in this 
respect, the representation given by Hesiod makes the picture 
even worse. In his emphatic denunciation of the fifth age, that 
poet deplores not only the absence of all social justice and 
sense of obligation among his contemporaries, but also the 
relaxation of the ties of family and hospitality.? There are 
marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the “ Works 
and Days”; yet the author professes to describe the real state 
of things around him, and the features of his picture, soften 
them as we may, will still appear dark and calamitous. It 
is however to be remarked, that he contemplates a state of 
peace—thus forming a contrast with the Homeric poems. His 
copious catalogue of social evils scarcely mentions liability to 
plunder by a foreign enemy, nor does he compute the chances 
of predatory aggression as a source of profit. 

There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, on which 
it may be interesting to contrast heroic and historical Greece, 
and which exhibit the latter as an improvement on the former 
not less in the affections than in the intellect. 

The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and provident 
with respect both to the persons and the property of orphan 
minors ; but the description given in the Iliad of the utter and 
hopeless destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his paternal 
inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of his father, whom 
he urgently supplicates, and who all harshly cast him off, is one 


1 See the interesting boastfulness of Nest6r, Iliad, xi. 670-700 ; also 
Odyss. xxi. 18; Odyss. iii, 71; Thucyd. i. 5, 

2 Oayss iv, 165, among many other passiges, Telemachts laments the 
misfortune of his race, in respect that himself, Odysseus, and Laértés were 
all only sons of thcir fathers: there were no brothers to serve as mutual 
auxiliaries (Odyss. xvi. 118). 

3 Opp. Di. 132-199— 





O82 warhp zaiecory Suoitos, obtd re waiBer, 





Odds ~eivos Eanvosiny, xai eraipos eraipy, 
OBE Rastyaros goss loverasy Gs 4) 58908 mepy 
Sie 8 ras éruchoover roxas, Bee 
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of the most pathetic morsels in the whole poem.! In reference 
again to the treatment of the dead body of an enemy, we find 
all the Greek chiefs who come near (not to mention the conduct 
of Achilles himself) piercing with their spears the corpse of the 
slain Hector, while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation of 
the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of Mene- 
laus.? But at the time of the Persian invasion, it was regarded 
as unworthy of a right-minded Greek to maltreat in any way 
the dead body of an enemy, even where such a deed might 
seem to be justified on the plea of retaliation. After the battle 
of Platza, a proposition was made to the Spartan king Pausanias 
to retaliate upon the dead body of Mardonius the insults which 
Xerxés had heaped upon that of Leonidas at Thermopyle. He 
indignantly spurned the suggestion, not without a severe rebuke, 
or rather a half-suppressed menace, towards the proposer : and 
the feeling of Herodotus himself goes heartily along with him.’ 

The different manner of dealing with homicide presents a 
third test, perhaps more striking yet, of the change in Grecian 
feclings and manners during the three centuries preceding the 
Persian invasion. That which the murderer in the Homeric 
times had to dread, was, not public prosecution and punish- 
ment, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and friends 
of the deceased, who were stimulated by the keenest impulses 
of honour and obligation to avenge the deed, and were con- 
sidered by the public as specially privileged to do so.* To 


2 Iliad, xxii. 487-500. Hesiod dwells upon injury to orphan children, 
however, as a heinous offence (Opp. Di. 330). 

7 liad, xxii. 371. 08" bpa ol tis avovratt ye mapéorn, Argument of Lliad 
Minor, ap. Diintzer, Epp. Fragm. p. 17; Virgil, Aineid, vi. 520. 

Both Agamemnén and the Oiliad Ajax cut off the heads of slain warriors 
and send them rolling like # ball or like a mortar among the crowd of 
warriors (Iliad, xi. 147 ; xiii, 102). 

The ethical maxim preached by Odysseus in the Odyssey, not to utter 
boastful shouts over a slain enemy (Ovx éofn, krapévoiow ex’ dvipdow 
ebxerdacéas, xxii, 412), is abundantly violated in the Tiad. 

* Herodot. ix. 78-79. Contrast this strong expression from Pausanias 
with the conduct of the inians towards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, after their capture of Selinus in Sicily, where, after having put 
to death 16,000 persons, they mutilated the dead ‘toodies “karke) ¢ irpioy 
¥os (Diodér. xiit. 57-86). 

4 The Mosaic law recognises this habit and duty on the part of the 
relatives of the murdered man, and provides cities of refuge for the purpose 
of sheltering the offender in certain cases (Deuteron. xxxv. 13-143 Bauer, 
Handbuch der Hebraischen Alterthiimer, sect. 51-52). 

‘The relative who inherited the property of a murdered man was specially 
obliged to avenge his death (H. Leo, Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Staats.—Vorl. iii. p. 35). 

VOL. IL P 
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escape from this danger, he is obliged to flee the country, 
unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen to accept of 
a valuable payment (we must not speak of coined money inthe 
days of Homer) as satisfaction for their slain comrade. They 
may, if they please, decline the offer, and persist in their right 
of revenge ; but if they accept, they are bound to leave the 
offender unmolested, and he accordingly remains at home 
without further consequences. The chiefs in agora do not 
seem to interfere, except to ensure payment of the stipulated 
sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic attribute of 
the Grecian heroic age—the omnipotence of private force 
tempered and guided by family sympathies, and the practical 
nullity of that collective sovereign afterwards called The City— 
who in historical Greece becomes the central and paramount 
source of obligation, but who appears yet only in the back- 
ground, as a germ of promise for the future. And the manner 
in which, in the case of homicide, that germ was developed 
into a powerful reality, presents an interesting field of comparison 
with other nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party guilty 
of homicide to compromise by valuable payment with the 
relatives of the deceased, and also of allowing to the latter a 
free choice whether they would accept such compromise or 
enforce their right of personal revenge—has been remarked in 
many rude communities, and is particularly memorable among 
the early German tribes... Among the many separate Teutonic 





1 «Suscipere tam inimicitias, sen patris, sen propinqui, quam amicitias, 
necesse est. Nec implacabiles durant: luitur enim etiam homicidium 
certo pecorum armentorumque numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa 
domus.” (Tacit. German, 21.) Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, 





Pp. 32 

“An Indian feast (says Loskiel, Mission of the -United Brethren in 
North America) is seldom concluded without bloodshed. For the murder 
of a man 100 yards of wampum, and for that of a woman 200 Ras must 
be paid by the murderer. If he is too poor, which is commonly the case, 
and his friends cannot or will not assist him, he must fy from the 
resentinent of the relations.” 

Rogge (Gerichtswesen der Germanen, capp. 1, 2, 3) Grimm (Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthtimer, bock v. cap. 1-2), and Eichhom (Deutsches Privat- 
Recht. sect. 48) have expounded this idea and the consequences deduced 
from it among the ancient Germans. The practice of blood-feud, here 
alluded to, is still prevalent in British India; not only among the ruder 
Western tribes, coolies and others, but also among the more civilised and 
polished Rajpoots, 

Aristotle ‘alludes, as an illustration of the extreme silliness of ancient 
Greek practices (ev@n wduray), to a custom which he states to have still 
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establishments which rose upon the ruins of the Western 
empire of Rome, the right as well as duty of private revenge, 
for personal injury or insult offered to any member of a family— 
and the endeavour to avert its effects by means of a pecuniary 
composition levied upon the offender, chiefly as satisfaction to 
the party injured, but partly also as perquisite to the king—was 
adopted as the basis of their legislation. This fundamental 
idea was worked out in elaborate detail as to the valuation of 
the injury inflicted, wherein one main circumstance was the 
rank, condition and power of the sufferer, The object of the 
legislator was to preserve the society from standing feuds, but 
at the same time to accord such full satisfaction as would induce 
the injured person to waive his acknowledged right of personal 
revenge—the full luxury of which as it presented itself to the 
mind of an Homeric Greek, may be read in more than one 
passage of the Iliad.1_ The German codes begin by trying to 


continued at the olic Kymé, in cases of murder. If the accuser pro- 
duced in support of his charge a certain number of witnesses from his own 
kindred, the person was held peremptorily guilty—oloy é Kiuy rep) ra 
gorutd réuos beviy, By TAAObs v1 waphoxnres uapripay & Séxay rdy péror 
ray aitod ovyyerav, Wvoxov evar pdve Tov getyovra (Polit. ii, 5, 12). 
‘This presents a curious parallel with the Old German institution of the 
Eideshelfern or conjurators, who, though most frequently required and 
produced in support of the party accused, were yet also Brought by the 
party accusing. See Rogge, sect. 36, p. 186; Grimm, p. 862. 

1 The word xuwh indicates this satzsfaction by valuable payment for 
wrong done, especially for homicide : that the Latin word pene originally 
meant the same thing may be inferred from the old phrases dare penas, 
pendere ponas. ‘The most illustrative passage in the Tliad is that in which 
‘Ajax, in the embassy undertaken to conciliate Achilles, censures by com- 
parison the inexorable obstinacy of the latter in setting at naught the 
proffered presents of Agamemnén (II. ix. 627)— 





‘The ‘owt is in its primitive sense a genuine payment in valuable 
commodities serving as compensation (Iliad, iii. 290; v. 2665 xiii. 659): 
but it comes by a natural metaphor to signify the death of one or more 
Trojans, as a satisfaction for that of a Greek warrior who had just fallen 
(or vice versd, Tiad, xiv. 483; xvi. 398); sometimes even the notion of 
compensation generally (xvii. 207). In the representation on the shield of 
Achilles, the genuine proceeding about seurh clearly appears: the question 
there tried is, whether the payment stipulated as satisfaction for a person 
slain, has really been made or not—dbo 8 EvSpes dveleeoy elvexa mois 
avtpds dnopOimévou, &c. (xviii. 498). 

e danger of an act of homicide is proportioned to the number and 
power of the surviving relatives of the slain ; but even a small number is 
sufficient to necessitate flight (Odyss. xxiii. 120): on the other hand, a 
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bring about the acceptance of a fixed pecuniary composition 
as a constant voluntary custom, and proceed ultimately to 
enforce it as a peremptory necessity = the idea of society is at 
first altogether subordinate, and its influence passes only by 
slow degrees from amicable arbitration into imperative control. 
The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point in 
human progression, is on a level with that of the German tribes 
as described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course of Grecian 
legislation takes a direction completely different from that of 
the German codes. The primitive and acknowledged right of 
private revenge (unless where bought off by pecuniary payment), 
instead of being developed into practical working, is superseded 
by more comprehensive views of a public wrong requiring public 
intervention, or by religious fears respecting the posthumous 
wrath of the murdered person. In historical Athens, the right 
of private revenge was discountenanced and put out of sight, 
even so early as the Drakonian legislation, and at last restricted 
to a few extreme and special cases ;1 while the murderer came 
to be considered, first as having sinned against the gods, next 
as having deeply injured the society, and thus at once as 
requiring absolution and deserving punishment. On the first 
of these two grounds, he is interdicted from the agora and 


large body of relatives was the grand source of encouragement to an 
insolent criminal (Odyss. 141). 

"An old law of Tralles in I ey enjoining a nominal rah of a medimnus 
of beans to the relatives ofa murdered person belonging to a k conten 
class of citizens, is noticed by Plutarch, Queest. Greec. c. 46, p. 302. Even 
in the century preceding Herodotus, too, the Delj lphians gave a moh as 
satisfaction for the murder of the fabulist sop ; which wowh was claimed 
and received by the grandson of Esop’s master (Herodot. ii. 134. Plutarch, 
Ser, Num. Vind, p 556). 

1’ See Lysias, De Cade Eratosthen. Orat. i. p. 94: Plutarch, Solon, c. 

; Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p. 632-637. 

*3 ato (De Legg. ix. p. 871-874), in his copious penal suggestions to deal 
with homicide, both intentional and accidental, concurs in general with the 
old Attic law (sec Matthie, Miscellanca Philologica, vol. i. p. 151): and 
as he states with sufficient distinctness the grounds of his propositions, we 
see how completely the idea of a right to private or family revenge is absent 
from his mind. In one particular case he confers upon kinsmen the privi- 
lege of avenging their murdered relative (p. 471) ; but generally, he rather 
seeks to enforce upon them strictly the duty of bringing the suspected 
murderer to trial before the court. By the Attic law, it was only the kins- 
men of the deceased who had the right of prosecuting for murder—or the 
master, if the deceased was an olérys (Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et 
Mnesibul. c. 18); they might by forgiveness shorten the term of banish- 
ment for the unintentional murderer (Demosth. cont. Makart. p. 1069). 
They seem to have been regarded, generally “cpenkings as religiously - 
obliged, but not legally compellable, to undertake this duty; compare 
Plato, Euthyphro, cap. 4 & 5. i 
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from all holy places, as well as from public functions, even 
while yet untried and simply a suspected person ; for if this 
were not done, the wrath of the gods would manifest itself in 
bad crops and other national calamities. On the second. 
ground, he is tried before the council of Areiopagus, and if 
found guilty, is condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchise- 
ment and banishment.! The idea of a propitiatory payment 
to the relatives of the deceased has ceased altogether to be 
admitted: it is the protection of society which dictates, and 
the force of society which inflicts, a measure of punishment 
calculated to deter for the future. 

3- The society of legendary Greece includes, besides the 
chiefs, the general mass of freemen (Aoi), among whom stand 
out by special names certain professional men, such as the 
carpenter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, the prophet, 
the bard, and the fisherman.? We have no means of appre- 


2 Lysias, cont. rat. Or. xiii. p. 137. Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 1. p. 
629. yen ov i dart rbpte uae eal panes bora, piety 7H 
ray Otay etorbvra palvew hy dyvelar abrav, ém) Be rds abras rpaméas 
Iba. avynarariunddvar rods dvarrlovs: te yap rebran al re &doolai yivovrat, 
Bucruyeis @ al xpdtes xadloravras, 

The three Tetralogies of antipao are all very instructive respecting the 
Tegal rocedure in cases of all homicide: as also the Oration De Cade 

rouis (see capp. I and 2)—rod véuov xepévov, Tov amoxrelvarra 
dvramobavelv, &c. 

The case of the Spartan Drakontius (one of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
who served with Cyrus the younger, and permanently exiled from his 
country in consequence of an involuntary murder committed during his 
boyhood) presents a pretty exact parallel to the fatal quarrel of Patroklus 
at dice, when a boy, with the son of Amphidamas, in consequence of 
which he was forced'to seek shelter under the roof of Péleus (compare 
Iliad, xxiii, 85, with Xenoph. Anabss. iv. 8, 25). 

2 Odyss. xvii. 384; xix. 135, Iliad, iv. 1873 vil. 221. I know nothing 
which Better illustrates the id of the Homeric ‘Snutoepyol—the herald, the 
Brophet, the carpenter, the leech, the bard, &c.,—than the following 

description of the structure of an East Indian village (Mill's History o} 
British India, b. ii. c. 5, p. 266): “A village “politically considered 
resembles a corporation or township. Its proper establishment of officers 
and servants consists of the following descriptions :—The potail, or head 
inhabitant, who settles disputes and collects the revenue, &c.; the cur- 
num, who keeps the accounts of cultivation, &c. ; the tallier ; the boundery- 
man ; the superintendent of tanks and water-courses ; the Brahman, who 
performs the village worship; the schoolmaster ; the calendar Brahman, 
or astrologer, who proclaims the lucky or unpropitious periods for sowing 
or thrashing; the smith and carpenter ; the potter ; the washerman ; the 
barber; the cowkeeper; the doctor; the dancing-girl, who attends at 
rejoicings ; the musician and the poet.” 

‘Each of these officers and servants (Systoepyol) is remunerated by a definite 
perguisite—so much landed -produce—out of the general crop of the village 
(p. 264). 
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ciating their condition. Though lots of arable land were 
assigned in special property to individuals, with boundaries 
both carefully marked and jealously watched,! yet the larger 
proportion of surface was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed 
both the chief item in the substance of a wealthy man, the 
chief means of making payments, and the common ground of 
quarrels—bread and meat, in large quantities, being the con- 
stant food of every one.* The estates of the owners were 
tilled, and their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to 
a certain degree also by poor freemen called Thétes, working 
for hire and for stated periods. The principal slaves, who 
were entrusted with the care of large herds of oxen, swine, or 
goats, were of necessity men worthy of confidence, their duties 
placing them away from their master’s immediate eye. They 
had other slaves subordinate to them, and appear to have been 
well treated: the deep and unshaken attachment of Eumzus 
the swineherd and Philcetius the neatherd, to the family and 
affairs of the absent Odysseus, is among the most interesting 
points in the ancient epic. Slavery was a calamity which in 
that period of insecurity might befall any one. The chief who 
conducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought 
back with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he 
could seize 4—if he failed, became very likely a slave himself: 
so that the slave was often by birth of equal dignity with his 
master—Eumzus was himself the son of a chief, conveyed 
away when a child by his nurse, and sold by Phcenician kid- 
nappers to Laértés. A slave of this character, if he conducted 
himself well, might often expect to be enfranchised by his 
master, and placed in an independent holding.® 

1 Iliad, xii. 421; xxi. 405. 

2 Tliad, i. 1555 ix. 154} xiv. 122. 

3 (Odysseus and other chiefs of Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, &c., on 
the continent and in Peloponnésus, under the care of herdsmen (Odyss. iv. 
636 ; xiv. 100). 

‘Leukanor, king of Bosporus, asks the Scythian Arsakomas—tiéca 5% 
Boorhpare, } téoas audtas tyets, Taira yp ie’s wAovreire; (Lucian, 
Toxaris, ¢. 45). The enumeration of the property of Odysseus would 
have placed the Aooxfuara in the front line. 

4 Apwal 8 &s Axireds Antocaro (Iliad, xviii. 28: compare also Odyss. 
& 7923 xxiii. 357 ; particularly xvii. 441), | ; 

‘Odyss. xiv. 64; xv. 4123 see also xix. 78: Eurykleia was also of 
dignified birth (i. 429). The questions put by Odysseus to Eumeus, to 
which the ch above referred to is an answer, indicate the proximate 
causes of slavery: ‘Was the city of your father sacked? or were you 
seized by pirates when alone with your sheep and oxen?” (Odyss. xv. 


5)» 
359) aes had purchased a slave for himself (Odyss, xiv. 448). 
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On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does not 
present itself as existing under a peculiarly harsh form, espe- 
cially if we consider that all the classes of society were then 
very much upon a level in point of taste, sentiment, and 
instruction.1. In the absence of legal security or an effective 
social sanction, it is probable that the condition of a slave 
under an average master may have been as good as that of 
the free Théte. The class of slaves whose lot appears to 
have been the most pitiable were the females—more numerous 
than the males, and performing the principal work in the 
interior of the house. Not only do they seem to have been 
more harshly treated than the males, but they were charged 
with the hardest and most exhausting labour which the 
establishment of a Greek chief required—they brought in 
water from the spring, and turned by hand the house-mills, 
which ground the large quantity of flour consumed in his 
family? This oppressive task was performed generally by 
female slaves, in historical as well as in legendary Greece? 
Spinning and weaving was the constant occupation of women, 
whether free or slave, of every rank and station: all the gar- 
ments worn both by men and women were fashioned at home, 


1 Tacitus, Mor. Germ. 21. ‘¢Dominum ac servam nullis educationis 
deliciis dignoscas: inter eadem pecora, in efdem humo, degunt,” &c. 
(Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 167). 

2 Odyss. vii. 104; xx. 116. Iliad, vi. 457; compare the Book of 
Genesis, ch. xi. 5. ‘The expression of Telemachus, when he is proceed- 
ing to hang up the female slaves who had misbehaved, is bitterly 
contemptuous— 

My uly 8 KaGap@ Cavary and doi 
Tian Bet Goya ane aah ee Dem 

The humble establishment of Hesiod’s farmer does not poles a mill; 
he has nothing better than a wooden pestle end mortar for grinding or 
bruising the corn ; both are constructed, and the wood cut from the trees 
by his own hand (Opp. Di. 423), though it seems that a professional car- 
penter (‘‘the servant of Athéné”) is required to put together the plough 
(v. 430). The Virgiian poem Moretum (v. 24) assigns a hand-mill even 
to the humblest rural establishment. The instructive article ** Corn Mills” 
in Beckmann’s Hist. of Inventions (vol. i, p. 227, Engl. transl.) collects 
all the information available about this subject. 

* See Lysias, Or. 1, Po (De Cede Eratosthenis). Plutarch (Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 21, p. 1101)—IaxvoxeaAhs 
GAerpls rpds wHAnY Kwounéon—and Kallimachus (Hymn. ad Delum, 242)— 
pnB 80 Beral Avoroxées poyéovaw aderpiBes—notice the overworked 
condition of these women. 

The ‘grinding slaves” (4Aerp(des) are expressly named in one of the 
Laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, and constitute the second class in point 
of value among the female slaves (Law xi. Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, vol. 1. p. 7). 
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and Helen as well as Penelop’ is expert and assiduous at the 
occupation.! The daughters of Keleos at Eleusis go to the 
well with their basins for water, and Nausikaa daughter of 
Alkinous? joins her female slaves in the business of washing 
her garments in the river. If we are obliged to point out the 
fierceness and insecurity of an early society, we may at the 
same time note with pleasure its characteristic simplicity of 
manners: Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro in the 
early Mosaic narrative, as well as the wife of the native Mace- 
donian chief (with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor of 
Philip and Alexander, first took service on retiring from 
Argos) baking her own cakes on the hearth,® exhibit a parallel 
in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the common free- 
men generally, or the particular class of them called Thétes. 
These latter, engaged for special jobs, or at the harvest and 
other busy seasons of field labour, seem to have given their 
labour in exchange for board and clothing: they are mentioned 
in the same line with the slaves, and were (as has been just 
observed) probably on the whole little better off. The con- 
dition of a poor freeman in those days, without a lot of land 
of his own, going about from one temporary job to another, 
and having no powerful family and no social authority to look 
up to for protection, must have been sufficiently miserable. 
When Eumeus indulged his expectation of being manumitted 
by his masters, he thought at the same time that they would 
give him a wife, a house, and a lot of land, near to themselves ; 5 
without which collateral advantages, simple manumission might 
perhaps have been no improvement in his condition. To be 
Théte in the service of a very poor farmer is selected by Achilles 
as the maximum of human hardship: such a person could not 
give to his Théte the same ample food, and good shoes and 
clothing, as the wealthy chief Eurymachus, while he would 
exact more severe labour.6 It was probably among such 
smaller occupants, who could not advance the price necessary 
to purchase slaves, and were glad to save the cost of keep 
when they did not need service, that the Thétes found employ- 

2 Odyss. iv. 131; xix. 235. 

2 Odyss. vi. 96; Hymn. ad Démétr. ros. 

2 Herodot. viii. 137. * Odyss. iv. 643. ® Odyss. xiv. 64. 

© Compare Odyss. xi. 490, with xviii, 358 Klytemnéstra, in the 
Agamemnin of Zschylus, preaches counthinn similar doctrine to Kassan- 
Gra,—how much kinder the apxaumAouro: deoxdrai were towards their 
saves than masters who had risen by unexpected prosperity (Agamemn, 
1042). 
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ment: though we may conclude that the brave and strong 
amongst these poor freemen found it preferable to accompany 
some freebooting chief, and to live by the plunder acquired.) 
The exact Hesiod advises his farmer, whose work is chiefly 
performed by slaves, to employ and maintain the Théte during 
summer-time, but to dismiss him as soon as the harvest is 
completely got in, and then to take into his house for the 
winter, a woman “without any child;” who would of course 
be more useful that the Théte for the indoor occupations of 
that season.” 

In a state of society such as that which we have been 
describing, Grecian commerce was necessarily trifling and 
restricted. The Homeric poems mark either total ignorance 
or great vagueness of apprehension respecting all that lies 
beyond the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor and the islands 
between or adjoining them. Libya and Egypt are supposed 
so distant as to be known only by name and hearsay: indeed 
when the city of Kyrene was founded, a century and a half 
after the first Olympiad, it was difficult to find anywhere a 
Greek navigator who had ever visited the coast of Libya, or 
was fit to serve as guide to the colonists. The mention of the 
Sikels in the Odyssey* leads us to conclude that Korkyra, 


1 Thucyd. i. 5. expdxovro mpds Agorelay, iyyounévuv dvBpav ob ray 
Advvarwrdrav, xépdous Tod operépov adray Evexa, Ka) trois doBerdsr rpopiis. 
ee Hesiod, Opp. Di. 459—¢popundivat, duss duiés re nad abrés—and 

3 eee s Abrip émhy 3h 

Tidvra lov xaraBjar émdouevey ivlo6. cixov, 

@ijrd 1! deuxoy moveiodas, nah drexrov pov 

Algecbas néhouas xader} & vwdwopris tpiBor. 
The two words Kotxoy woretc@atseem here to be taken together in the 
sense of dismiss the Théte,” or ‘make him houseless ;” for when put 
out of his employer's house, he had no residence of his own. Gttling 
(ad Joc.), Nitasch (ad Odyss. iv. 643), and Lehre (Quest. Epic. p. 205) all 
construe Somay with 6a, and represent Hesiod as advising that the 
houscless Théte should be at that moment éaten on, just at the time when 
the summer’s work was finished. Lehrs (and seemingly Gattling also), 
sensible that this can never have been the real meaning of the poet, would 
throw out the two lines as spurious. I may remark further that the trans- 
lation of ¢fs given by Gottling—vii#écus—is inappropriate : it includes the 
idea of superintendence over other labourers, which does not seem to have 
belonged to the Théte in any case. 

‘There were a class of poor free-women who made their living by taking 
in wool to spin and perhaps to weave: the exactness of their dealing as 
well as the poor profit which they made, are attested by a touching Homeric 
simile (Iliad, rill. 434). See Iliad, vi. 289; xxii. 742. Odyss. xv. 414. 

Herodot, iv. 151. Compare Ukert, Geographie der Griechen und 
Romer, part i. p. 16-19. 
4 Odyss. xx, 383—xxiv. 210, The identity of the Homeric Scheria with 
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Italy and Sicily were not wholly unknown tothe poet. Among 
seafaring Greeks, the knowledge of the latter implied the 
knowledge of the two former—since the habitual track, even of 
a wellequipped Athenian trireme during the Peloponnesian 
war, from Peloponnésus to Sicily, was by Korkyra and the 
Gulf of Tarentum. The Phokzans, long afterwards, were the 
first Greeks who explored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian 
sea! Of the Euxine sea no knowledge is manifested in 
Homer, who, as a general tule, presents to us the names of 
distant regions only in connexion with romantic or monstrous 
accompaniments. The Kretans, and still more the Taphians 
(who are supposed to have occupied the western islands off the 
coast of Akarnania), are mentioned as skilful mariners, and the 
Taphian Mentés professes to be conveying iron to Temesa to 
be there exchanged for copper;? but both Taphians and 
Kretans are more corsairs than traders.? The strong sense of 
the dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet Hesiod, and the 
imperfect structure of the early Grecian ship, attested by 
Thucydidés (who' points out the more recent date of that 
improved shipbuilding which prevailed in his time), concur to 
demonstrate the then narrow range of nautical enterprise.* 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time when 
Babylon combined a crowded and industrious population with 
extensive commerce, and when the Pheenician merchant-ships 
visited in one direction the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps 
even the island of Ceylon—in another direction, the British 
islands. 

The Phcenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, exhibits the 
type of character belonging to the latter—with greater enterprise 
and ingenuity, and less of religious exclusiveness, yet still differ- 
ent from, and even antipathetic to, the character of the Greeks. 
In the Homeric poems, he appears somewhat like the Jew of 
the middle ages, a crafty trader turning to profit the violence 
and rapacity of others—bringing them ornaments, decorations, 
the finest and brightest products of the loom, gold, silver, 
Korkyra, and that of the Homeric Thrinakia with Sicily, appear to me 
not at all made out. Both Welcker and Klausen treat the Pheeakians as 
Purely mythical persons (see W. C. Miiller, De Corcyreorum Republica, 

‘stting. 1835, P. 9)- 

1 Heredot. i. 163. 

? Nitzich. ad Odyss, i. 181; Strabo, i. p. 6. The situation of Temesa, 
whether it is to be placed in Italy or in ots, has been a disputed point 
among critics both ancient and modern. 

2 Odyss. xv. 425. Tdqio, Antovopes Krdpes; and xvi. 426, Hymn to 
Démét it, V. 123. 

* Hesiod, Opp. Di. 615-684 ; Thucyd. i. 13. 
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electrum, ivory, tin, &c., in exchange for which he received 
landed produce, skins, wool, and slaves, the only commodities 
which even a wealthy Greek chief of those early times had to 
offer—prepared at the same time for dishonest gain, in any 
manner which chance might throw in his way.!_ He is however 
really a trader, not undertaking expeditions with the deliberate 
purpose of surprise and plunder, and standing distinguished in 
this respect from the Tyrrhenian, Kretan, or Taphian pirate. 
Tin, ivory, and electrum, all of which are acknowledged in the 
Homeric poems, were the fruit of Pheenician trade with the West 
as well as with the East? 


1 Odyss. xiv. 290: xv. 46— 

Boing $Ader as aria t8és, 
‘Tpderns, be 8) wOAAR Kak! dvOpdmocw eupyer. 

The interesting narrative given by Eumeus, of the manner in which he 
fell into slavery, is a vivid picture of Phoenician dealing (compare Heredot, 
i, 2-4. Iliad, vi. 290; xxiii. 743). Paris is reported to have visited 
Sidon, and brought from thence women eminent for skill at the loom. 
‘The Cyprian Verses (see the Argument ap. Dintver, p. 17) affirmed that 
Paris had landed at Sidon, and attacked and captured the city. Taphian 
corsairs kidnapped slaves at Sidon (Odyss. xv. 424). 

The ornaments or trinkets (20Jpuata) which the Phcenician merchant 
carries with him, seem to be the same as the dafdaAa moAAd, Idpras re 
qvaunrds 6 Eduwas, &c., which Héphzstus was employed in fabricating 
(Iliad, xviii. 400) under the protection of Thetis. 

“‘Fallacissimum esse genus Phcenicum omnia monumenta vetustatis 
atque omnes historie nobis prodiderunt.” (Cicero, Orat. Trium. partes 
inedite, ed. Mai, 1815, p. 13.) 

2 Ivory is frequently mentioned in Homer, who uses the word ééqas ex- 
clusively to mean that substance, not to signify the animal. 

‘The art of dyeing, especially with the varions shades of purple, was in 
after ages one of the special excellences of the Phcenicians: yet Homer, 
where he allades in a simile to dyeing or staining, introduces a Mzonian or 
Karian woman as the performer of the process, not a Phoenician (Iliad, 
iv. 141). 

‘What the ¢lectrum named in the Homeric poems really is cannot be 
positively determined. The word in antiquity meant two different things: 
x. amber ; 2. an impure gold, containing as much as one-fifth or more of 
silver (Pliny, H. N. xxiii. 4). The [passages in which we read the word 
in the Odyssey do not positively exclude either of these meanings ; but the 
present to us electrum so much in juxtaposition with gold and silver ea 
separately, that perhaps the second meaning is more probable than the 
first. Herodotus understands it to mean améer (iii. 115): Sophoklés, on 
the contrary, employs it to designate a metal akin to gold (Antigone, 
1033)- 

3a the dissertation of Buttmann, appended to his collection of essays 
called Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 337; also Beckmann, History of Inventions, 
vol. iv. p. 12, Engl. Transl * The ancients (observes the latter) used as 
a peculiar metal a mixture of gold and silver, because they were not 
acquainted with the art of separating them, and gave it the name of 
¢lectrum.” Dr. Thitlwall (Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 241) thinks that the 
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Thucydidés tells us that the Phoenicians and Karians, in very 
early periods, occupied many of the islands of the AZgean, and 
we know, from the striking remnant of their mining works which 
Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off the coast of Thrace, that 
they had once extracted gold from the mountains of that island 
—at a period indeed very far back, since their occupation must 
have been abandoned prior to the settlement of the poet Archi- 
lochus.! Yet few of the islands in the A2gean were rich in such 
valuable products, nor was it in the usual course of Phoenician 
proceeding to occupy islands, except where there was an ad- 
joining mainland with which trade could be carried on. The 
traffic of these active mariners required no permanent settle- 
ment. But as occasional visitors they were convenient, in 
enabling a Greek chief to turn his captives to account,—to get 
rid of slaves, or friendless Thétes who were troublesome—and 
to supply himself with the metals, precious as well as useful.? 
The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus glitter with gold, copper, 
and electrum. Large stocks of yet unemployed metal—gold, 
copper and iron—are stored up in the treasure-chamber of 
Odysseus and other chiefs.2 Coined money is unknown to 
the Homeric age—the trade carried on being one of barter. 
In reference also to the metals, it deserves to be remarked that 
the Homeric descriptions universally suppose copper, and not 
iron, to be employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. 
By what process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as 
to serve the purposes of the warrior, we do not know ;* but the 


Homeric electrum is amber; on the contrary, Hiillmann thinks that it was 
a metallic substance (Elandels, Geschichte der Griechen, p. 63-81). 

Beckmann doubts whether the oldest xaccirepos of the Birecks was really 
tin: he rather thinks that it was “the s¢annum of the Romans, the werk 
of our smelting-houses,—that is, a mixture of lead, silver, and other 
accidental metals” (ibid p. 20). The Greeks of Massalia procured tin 
from Britain, through Gaul, by the Seine, the Saone, and the Rhone 
(Diodér. v. 22). 

1 Heredot. ii, 44; vi. 47. Archiloch Fragm. 21-22, ed. Gaisf. 
Enomaus, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. vi. 7. Thucyd. i. 12, 

The Greeks connected this Pheenician settlement in Thasus with the 
legend of Kadmus and his sister Eurépa: Thasus, the eponymus of the 
island, was brother of Kadmus, (Herod. ib.) 

2 The angry Laomedén threatens, when Poseid6n and Apollo ask from 
him (at the expiration of their term of servitude) the stipulated wages of 
their labour, to cut off their ears and send them off to some distant islands 
(iad, xxi 454). Compare xxiv. 752. Odyss. xx. 383; xviii. 83. 

3 Odyss, iv. 733 vii. 85; xxi. 61. Iliad, ii. 226; vi. 47. 

« See Millin, Minéralogie Homérique, p. 74- That there are, however, 
modes of tempering copper, so as to impart to it the hardness of steel, 
has been proved by the experiments of the Comte de Caylus. 
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use of iron for these objects belongs to a later age, though the 
“Works and Days” of Hesiod suppose this change to have been 
already introduced. 

The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is not less 
different from the historical times, than the material of which 
their arms were composed. In historical Greece, the Hoplites, 
or heavy-armed infantry, maintained a close order and well- 
dressed line, charging the enemy with their spears protended 
at even distance, and coming thus to close conflict without 
breaking their rank; there were special troops, bowmen, slingers, 
&c. armed with missiles, but the hoplite had no weapon to 
employ in this manner. The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
on the contrary, habitually employ the spear as a missile, which 
they launch with tremendous force: each of them is mounted 
in his war-chariot drawn by two horses and calculated to con- 
tain the warrior and his charioteer ; in which latter capacity a 
friend or comrade will sometimes consent to serve. Advancing 
in his chariot at full speed, in front of his own soldiers, he hurls 
his spear against the enemy : sometimes indeed he will fight on 
foot and hand to hand, but the chariot is usually near to receive 
him if he chooses, or to ensure his retreat. The mass of the 
Greeks and Trojans coming forward to the charge, without any 





successive ages :—1. MD cleaenee and arms of stone, ae oa. &e. 5 

little or no use of metals at all; clothing made of skins. 2. Implements 

and arms of copper and gold, or rather bronze and gold ; little or na silver 

or iron. Articles of gold and electrum are found belonging to this age, 

Dut none of silver, mor any evidences of writing. 3. ‘Theage which fllows 
articles of sil 


this has belonging to it arms of iron, ilver, and some Runic 
inscriptions: it is the last age of northem paganism, immediately preceding 
the introduction of Christianity (Leitfaden zur Nérdischen Alterthums- 
kunde, pp. 31, 57, 63, Copenhagen, 1837). 

‘The Homeric age coincides with the second of these two periods. 
Silver is comparatively little mentioned in Homer, while both bronze and 
gold are familiar metals. Iron also is rare, and seems employed only for 
agricultural purposes—Xpvody re, xarxdv re dis, ecGiira & Sparrhy 
(liad, vi. 48; Odyss. ii, 338 ; xiii. 136), The xpucoxdos and the xarneds 
are both mentioned in Homer, but workers in silver and iron are not 
‘kknown by any special name (Odyss. iii. 425-436). 

“The hatchet, wimble, plene, and level, are the tools mentioned by 
Homer, who appears to have been unacquainted with the ae the square, 
and. the compass.” (Gilles, Hist. of Greece, chap. ii. p. 61.) 

The Gauls known to Polybius, seemingly the Gime Gauls only, 
possessed all their property in cattle and gold—épéuuara nal xpvods,—on 
Eccount of the easy transportability of both (Polyb. it 17). 
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regular step or evenly-maintained line, make their attack in the 
same way by hurling their spears. Each chief wears habitually 
a long sword and a short dagger, besides his two spears to be 
launched forward—the spear being also used, if occasion serves, 
as a weapon for thrust. Every man is protected by shield, 
helmet, breastplate and greaves: but the armour of the chiefs 
is greatly superior to that of the common men, while they them- 
selves_are both stronger and more expert in the use of their 
weapons. There are a few bowmen, as rare exceptions, but 
the general equipment and proceeding is as here described. 

Such loose array, immortalised as it is in the Iliad, is familiar 
to every one; and the contrast which it presents, with those 
inflexible ranks and that irresistible simultaneous charge which 
bore down the Persian throng at Platzea and Kunaxa,! is such 
as to illustrate forcibly the general difference between heroic 
and historical Greece. While in the former, a few splendid 
figures stand forward in prominent relief, the remainder being 
a mere unorganised and ineffective mass—in the latter, these 
units have been combined into a system, in which every man, 
officer and soldier, has his assigned place and duty, and the 
victory, when gained, is the joint work of all. Preemineft 
individual prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly 
excluded—no man can do more than maintain his station in 
the line. But on the other hand, the grand purposes, aggres- 
sive or defensive, for which alone arms are taken up, become 
more assured and easy ; while long-sighted combinations of the 
general are rendered for the first time practicable, when he has 
a disciplined body of men to obey him. In tracing the picture 
of civil society, we have to remark a similar transition—we pass 
from Héraklés, ‘Théseus, Jasén, Achilles, to Solén, Pythagoras 
and Periklés—from “the shepherd of his people,” (to use the 
phrase in which Homer depicts the good side of the Heroic 
king,) to the legislator who introduces, and the statesman who 


1 Tyrteeus, in his military expressions, seems to conceive the Homeric 
mode of hurling the spear as still prevalent—8ipu 8'ebrdAus BdAAorTes 
(Fragm, ix. Gaisford). Either he had his mind prepossessed with the 
Homeric array, or else the close order and conjunct spears of the hoplites 
had not yet been introduced during the second Messenian war. 

Thiersch and Schneidewin would substitute wdadovres in place of 
Bdddcrres. Euripidés (Androm. 695) has a similar expression, yet it does 
not apply well to hoplites ; for one of the virtues of the hoplite consisted in 
carrying his spear steadily: Sopdray xivqois betokens a disorderly march 
and the want of steady courage and self-possession. See the remarks of 
Brasidas upon the ranks of the Athenians under Kleon at Amphipolis 
(Thucyd. v. 6). 

® Euripid. Andromach. 696. 
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maintains, a preconcerted system by which willing citizens con- 
sent to bind themselves. If commanding individual talent is 
not always to be found, the whole community is so trained as 
to be able to maintain its course under inferior leaders; the 
rights as well as the duties of each citizen being predetermined 
in the social order, according to principles more or less wiscly 
laid down. The contrast is similar, and the transition equally 
remarkable, in the civil as in the military picture. In fact, the 
military organisation of the Grecian republics is an element of 
the greatest importance in respect to the conspicuous part which 
they have played in human affairs—their superiority over other 
contemporary nations in this respect being hardly less striking 
than it is in many others, as we shall have occasion to see in 
a subsequent stage of this history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the Greeks 
could effect little against a walled city. Still less effective were 
the heroic weapons and array for such an undertaking asa siege. 
Fortifications are a feature of the age deserving considerable 
notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the primitive 
Greek towns or villages derived a precarious security, not from 
their walls, but merely from sites lofty and difficult of access. 
They were not built immediately upon the shore, or close upon 
any convenient landing-place, but at some distance inland, ona 
rock or elevation which could not be approached without notice 
or scaled without difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that 
time to guard against piratical or marauding surprise: but as 
the state of society became assured—as the chance of sudden 
assault comparatively diminished and industry increased—these 
uninviting abodes were exchanged for more convenient sites on 
the plain or declivity beneath ; or a portion of the latter was 
enclosed within larger boundaries and joined on to the original 
foundation, which thus became the Acropolis of the new town. 
Thébes, Athens, Argos, &c. belonged to the latter class of cities ; 
but there were in many parts of Greece deserted sites on hill- 
tops, still retaining even in historical times the traces of former 
habitation, and some of them still bearing the name of the old 
towns. Among the mountainous parts of Kréte, in Aégina and 
Rhodes, in portions of Mount Ida and Parnassus, similar 
remnants might be perceived.? 


1" wadaid xéAts in ABgina (Herodct. vi. 88); "AcrurdAqa in Samus 
(Polyzen. i. 23, 2; Etymol. Mag. v. ’AorudAqia: it became seemingly the 
acropolis of the subsequent city. 

“About the deserted sites in the lofty regions of Kréte, see Theophrastus, 
de Ventis, v. 13, ed. Schneider, p. 762. 
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Probably in such primitive hill villages, a continuous circle 
of wall would hardly be required as an additional means of 
defence, and would often be rendered very difficult by the 
rugged nature of the ground. But Thucydidés represents the 
earliest Greeks—those whom he conceives anterior to the Trojan 
war—as living thus universally in unfortified villages chiefly on 
account of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness 
for the morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each other by 
perpetual fear, they had not yet contracted the sentiment of 
fixed abodes—they were unwilling even to plant fruit-trees 
because of the uncertainty of gathering the produce—and were 
always ready to dislodge, because there was nothing to gain by 
staying, and a bare subsistence might be had any where. He 
compares them to the mountaineers of 2tolia and of the Ozolian 
Lokris in his own time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill 
villages with little or no inter-communication, always armed 
and fighting, and subsisting on the produce of their cattle and 
their woods '—clothed in undrest hides, and eating raw meat. 

The picture given by Thucydidés, of these very early and 





The site of Madaloxnjisin Mount Ida,—érdvw KéBpnvos kath +d werewp- 
Srarov sis “Ins (Strabo, xiii. p. 607); Borepoy 8% Karwrépo oradlors 
Ehnovra els thy viv Zxhiyw werpeleOneay. Paphos in Cyprus was the same 
distance below the ancient Palz-Paphos (Strabo, xiv. p. 683). 

‘Near Mantineia in Arcadia was situated Spos év 79 edly, 7 épelmia Eri 
Mavrivelas Ixov ris Apyalas: xadeiras 3% 4d xwplov ép? judy Tirddus 
(Pausan. viii. 12, 4). See a similar statement atout the lofty sites of 
the ancient town of Orchomenns (in Arcadia) (Paus. viii. 13, 2), of 
Nonaktis (viii. 17, §), of Lusi (viii. 18, 3), Lykorela on Parnassus (Paus. 
x. 6, 2; Strabo, ix. p. 418). 

Compare also Plato, Legg. iii. 2, ie 678-679), who traces these lofty and 
craggy dwellings, general among the earliest Grecian townships, to the 
commencement of human society after an extensive deluge, which had 
covered all the lower grounds and left only a few survivors. 

2 Thucyd. i. 2, @aiveras yp 4 vOv “EAAds kaAougévn, ob rdAat BeBalws 
olxoupévn, GAAR peravacrdcels re boas 72 mpérepa, Kal pqdlas Exarror Thy 
davray tronetrorres, Pralspevos dnd twaw bed wAciévwr This yap euwoplas 
obx obons, ob8 emiucyrovres Abeds AAAGAOIS, obte KaTa yHv obre Bid 
Oadrdcons, vepsusot 88 7d abrav eacro Boor dwolfv, Kal mepiovolar 
pandaen oh txorres old Viv goreborres, Bahor Bo tvére tis trehBGy, 
eal dreixlorav Sua Brrwv, BrAos kpaiphaerar, rhs re xad! hutpay dvaycalow 
epi ravraxoi hy Hyobpevor erinpareiv, ob xadends dxavlaravro, xa) 81° 
abrd ote peyéder brew loxvoy, obre rf LAAN wapackevj. 

About the distant and unfortified villages and rude habits of the 
tolians and Lokrians, see Thucyd. iii. 94; Pausan. x. 38, 3: also of the 
Cisalpine Gauls, Polyb. ii. 17. 

Both Thucydidés and Aristotle seem to have conceived the Homeric 
period as mainly analogous to the AdpBapo: of their own day—Ade: 8° 
‘ApiorottAns Adyuy, 87 Tombra ke) moet “Ounpos olay tore Fv 8% rowsra, 
ta wadaid oldmep xal viv ey rots BapBdpois (Schol. Hind. x. 151). 
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unrecorded times, can only be taken as conjectural—the con- 
jectures indeed of a statesman and a philosopher,—generalised 
too, in part, from the many particular instances of contention 
and expulsion of chiefs which he found in the old legendary 
poems. The Homeric poems, however, present to us a different 
picture. They recognise walled towns; fixed abodes, strong 
local attachments, hereditary individual property in land, vine- 
yards planted and carefully cultivated, established temples of 
the gods, and splendid palaces of the chiefs.!_ The description 
of Thucydidés belongs to a lower form of society, and bears 
more analogy to that which the poet himself conceives as anti- 
quated and barbarous—to the savage Cyclopes who dwell on 
the tops of mountains, in hollow caves, without the plough, 
without vine or fruit culture, without arts or instruments—or to 
the primitive settlement of Dardanusson of Zeus, on the higher 
ground of Ida, while it was reserved for his descendants and 
successors to found the holy Ilium on the plain? Ilium or 
Troy represents the perfection of Homeric society. It is a 
consecrated spot, containing temples of the gods as well as the 
palace of Priam, and surrounded by walls which are the fabric 
of the gods ; while the antecedent form of ruder society, which 
the poet briefly glances at, is the parallel of that which the 
theory of Thucydidés ascribes to his own early semi-barbarous 
ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that a large 
part of the population of Greece had, even in the Homeric 
times, reached a level higher than that of the tolians 
and Lokrians of the days of Thucydidés. The remains of 
Mykénz and Tiryns demonstrate the massy and Cyclopian style 
of architecture employed in those early days: but we may re- 
mark, that while modern observers seem inclined to treat the 
remains of the former as very imposing, and significant of a 
great princely family, Thucydidés, on the contrary, speaks of it 
as a small place, and labours to elude the inference, which 
might be deduced from its insignificant size, in disproof of the 
grandeur of Agamemn6n.' Such fortifications supplied a means 


1 Odyss. vi 10; respecting Nausithous, past king of the Phaeakians— 
‘augh 88 reixos DAacce wéhet, eat deiuaro oixovs, 
Kal mods motnoe Geiwv, nai idaoar’ épovpas. 

The vineyard, olive; iveground and garden of Laértes, is a model of careful 
cultivation (Odyss. 7. 245); see also the shield of Achilles (Iliad, xviii. 
Sat Fs 80), and the Kelydonien ‘plain (tied, ix. §75). 

\dyss. x. 106-115 ; Iliad, xx. 216. 

3 Thucyd. £10. Kal 8re wey Muxivas pixpdbv Hy, ef i ray rére 
wéroua wh dkidxpeav Bone? elvar, &c. 

VOL. IL, Q 
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of defence incomparably superior to those of attack. Indeed, 
even in historical Greece, and after the invention of battering 
engines, no city could be taken except by surprise or blockade, 
or by ruining the country around, and thus depriving the in- 
habitants of their means of subsistence. And in the two great 
sieges of the legendary time, Troy and Thébes, the former is 
captured by the stratagem of the wooden horse, while the latter 
is evacuated by its citizens, under the warning of the gods, after 
their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence over those 
of attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand promotive 
causes both of the growth of civic life, and of the general march 
of human improvement. It has enabled the progressive portions 
of mankind not only to maintain their acquisitions against the 
predatory instincts of the ruder and poorer, and to surmount 
the difficulties of incipient organisation,—but ultimately, when 
their organisation has been matured, both to acquire predo- 
minance, and to uphold it until their own disciplined habits have 
in part passed to their enemies. The important truth here 
stated is illustrated not less by the history of ancient Greece, 
than by that of modern Europe during the middle ages. The 
Homeric chief, combining superior rank with superior force, 
and ready to rob at every convenient opportunity, greatly re- 
sembles the feudal baron of the middle ages ; but circumstances 
absorb him more easily into a city life, and convert the inde- 
pendent potentate into the member of a governing aristocracy.? 


1 Nagelsbach, Homerische Theologie, Abscin. v. sect. i Hesiod 
strongly condemns robbery—Ads dyah, Eprat 3% nah, Cavdrowo déreipa 
(Opp. Di. 356, comp. 320); but the sentiment of the Grecian hercic 
poetry seems not to go against it—it is looked upon as a natural employ- 
ment of superior force—Abréuaror 8° &yadol SAGv én) Sairas Yaow (Athena. 
v. p. 178; comp. Pindar, Fragm. 48, ed. Dissen.): the long spear, sword 
sal breastplate, of the Kretan Hybreas, constitute his wealth (Skolion 27, 
p. 8773 Poet. Lyric. ed. Bergk), wherewith he ploughs and reaps—while 
the unwarlike, who dare not or cannot wield these weapons, fall at his feet, 
and call him The Great King. The feeling is different in the later age of 
Demétrius Poliorkétés (about Be. B.C.); in the Ithyphallic Ode addressed 
to him at his entrance into Athens, robbery is treated as worthy only of 


Etolians— & 
Alrwhiads io 
srt tat 


The robberies of powerful men, and even highway robbery generally, 
found considerable approving sentiment in the middle ages. “All Europe 
(observes Mr. Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ag. ch. viii. part 3, p. 247) was a scene 
of intestine anarchy during the middle ages; and though England was far 
less exposed to the scourge of private war than most nations on the conli- 





ridas, 





YT. XXV. P. 453, ed. Schneid.) 
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Traffic by sea continued to be beset with danger from pirates, 
long after it had become tolerably assured by land: the “wet 
ways” have always been the last resort of lawlessness and 
violence, and the Algean in particular has in all times suffered 
more than other waters under this calamity. 

Aggressions of the sort here described were of course most 
numerous in those earliest times when the A®gean was not yet 
an Hellenic sea, and when many of the Cyclades were occupied, 
not by Greeks, but by Karians—perhaps by Phoenicians : the 
number of Karian sepulchres discovered in the sacred island of 
Delus seems to attest such occupation as an historical fact.1 
According to the legendary account, espoused both by 
Herodotus and by Thucydidés, it was the Kretan Minés who 
subdued these islands and established his sons as rulers in 
them ; either expelling the Karians or reducing them to servi- 
tude and tribute.? Thucydidés presumes that he must of 
course have put down piracy, in order to enable his tribute to be 
remitted in safety, like the Athenians during the time of their 
hegemony.’ Upon the legendary thalassocraty of Minds I have 


nent, we should find, could we recover the local annals of every country,, 
such'an accumulation of 





be perceived how thoroughly these sentiments had pervaded the public 
mind.” 

The robberies habitually committed by the noblesse of France and 
Germany during the middle ages, so much worse than anything in England 
—and those of the Highland chiefs even in later times —are too well known 
to need any references: as to France, an ample catalogue is set forth in 
Dulaure’s Histoire de la Noblesse (Paris, 1792). The confederations of the 
German cities chiefly originated in the necessity of keeping the roads 
and rivers open for the transit of men and goods egainst the nobles who 
infested the high roads. Scaliger might have found a parallel to the 
Anorat of the heroic ages in the noblesse of la Rouergue as it stood even in 
the 16th century, which he thus describes :—‘‘ In Comitatu Rodez pessimi 
sunt: nobilitas ibi latrocinatur: nec possunt reprimi” (ap. Dulaure, c. 9). 

1 Thucyd. i. 4,8. ris viv “EAAmiKis Oardoons. 

® Herodot. i. 171; Thucyd. i. 4-8. Isokratés (Panathenaic. p. 241) 
takes credit to Athens for having finally expelled the Karians out of these 
islands at the time of the Ionic emigration. 

2 Thucyd. ig. 16 re Anorixdy ds elebs, xady/per de rhs Gaddcons ep" 
Bcov HBévaro, Tov Tas rpogddous waAAov lévat airy. 
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already remarked in another place :? it is sufficient here to re- 
peat, that in the Homeric poems (long subsequent to Minés in 
the current chronology) we find piracy both frequent and held 
in honourable estimation, as Thucydidés himself emphatically 
tells us—remarking moreover that the vessels of those early 
days were only halfdecked, built and equipped after the 
piratical fashion,? in a manner upon which the nautical men of 
his time looked back with disdain. Improved and enlarged 
shipbuilding, and the trireme, or ship with three banks of oars, 
common for warlike purposes during the Persian invasion, began 
only with the growing skill, activity and importance of the 
Corinthians, three quarters of a century after the first Olympiad.® 
Corinth, even in the Homeric poems, is distinguished by the 
epithet of wealthy, which it acquired principally from its re- 
markable situation on the Isthmus, and from its two harbours 
of Lechzeum and Kenchrea, the one on the Corinthian, the 
other on the Sarénic gulf. It thus supplied a convenient con- 
nexion between Epirus and Italy on the one side, and the 
4Egean sea on the other, without imposing upon the unskilful 
and timid navigator of those days the necessity of circumnavi- 
gating Peloponnésus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is manifested 
by a comparison of the Homeric with the Hesiodic poems ; in 
respect to knowledge of places and countries—the latter being 
probably referable to dates between B.c. 740 and B.c, 640. In 
Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accuracy of such ac- 
quaintance however being exaggerated by Strabo and other 
friendly critics) with continental Greece and its neighbouring 
islands, with Kréte and the principal islands of the A¢gean, and 
with Thrace,’the Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia Minor be- 
tween Paphlagonia northward and Lykia southward. The 
Sikels are mentioned in the Odyssey, and Sikania in the last 
book of that poem, but nothing is said to evince a knowledge 
of Italy or the realities of the western world. Libya, Egypt and 
Phoenike, are known by name and by vague hearsay, but the 
Nile is only mentioned as “the river Egypt :” while the Euxine 
sea is not mentioned at allt In the Hesiodic poems, on the 


1 See vol. i, chap. xii. 

: They i 10. 7g adap rpbmy Aporixérepoy rapecKevarudva- 

Thueyd. i. 13. 

« See Voelcker, Homerische Geographie, ch. iii, sect. §5-63. He has 
brought to bear much learning and ingenuity to identity the places visited 
by Odysseus with real lands, but the attempt is not successful. Compare 
also Ukert, Hom. Geog. vol. i. p. 14, and the valuable treatises of J. H. 
Voss, Ale Welthunde, annexed to the second volume of his Kritische 
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other hand, the Nile, the Ister, the Phasis and the Eridanus, 
are all specified by name ;+ Mount /£tna, and the island of 
Ortygia near to Syracuse, the Tyrrhenians and Ligurians in the 
west, and the Scythians in the north, were also noticed.?_ In- 
deed within forty years after the first Olympiad, the cities of 
Korkyra and Syracuse were founded from Corinth—the first of 
a numerous and powerful series of colonies, destined to impart 
a new character both to the south of Italy and to Sicily. 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of the Homeric 
Greek, it has already been remarked that he connected together 
the sensible phenomena which form the subject matter of these 
sciences by threads of religious and personifying fancy, to which 
the real analogies among them were made subordinate; and 
that these analogies did not begin to be studied by themselves, 
apart from the religious element by which they had been at 
first overlaid, until the age of Thales, coinciding as that period 
did with the increased opportunities for visiting Egypt and the 
interior of Asia, The Greeks obtained access in both of these 
countries to an enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to 
the use of the gnomon or sun-dial,* and to a more exact deter- 
mination of the length of the solar year 4 than that which served 


Blatter (Stuttgard, 1828), Pe 245-413: Voss is the father of just views 
respecting Homeric geography. 

Hesiod, Theog. 338-340. 

3 Hesiod, Theogon, 1016; Hesiod, Fragm. 190-194, ed. Gittlings 
Strabo, i. p. 16; vii. p. 300. Compare Ukert, Geographie der Griechen 
und Romer, i, p. 37. 

% The Greeks learnt from the Babylonians éAov al yrduova wal Tk 
Buddena pépea tis judpns (Herodot, ii, 109), ‘The word xéAoy means 
the same as Aorologium, the circular plate upon which the vertical gnomon 
Be et its shadow, marked so as to indicate the hour of the day—twelve 

jours between sunrise and sunset : see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, 
vol. i. p. aes Respecting the opinions of Thales, see the same work, 
part ii, 57; Plutarch. de Placit. Philosophor. ii. c. 123 Aristot. de 
Coelo, a 13. Costard, Rise and Progress of Astronomy among the 
Ancients, p. 99. 

«We tae very little information respecting the early Grecian mode of 
computing time, and we know that though all the different states computed 
by lunar periods, yet_most, if not all, of them had different names of 
months as well as different days of beginning and ending their months. 
All their immediate computations however were made by months: the 
lunar period was their immediate standard of reference for determining 
their festivals and for other purposes, the solar period being resorted to 
only as a corrective, to bring the same months constantly into the same 
seasons of the year. Their original month had thirty days, and was 
divided into three decades, as it continued to be during the times of 
historical Athens (Hesiod, Opp. In order to bring this lunar 
period more nearly into hannony with the sun, they intercalated every 
second year an additional month: so that their years included alternately 
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as the basis of their various lunar periods. It is pretended that 
Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse of the sun—not 
indeed accurately, but with large limits of error as to the time 
of its occurrence—and that he also possessed so profound an 
acquaintance with meteorological phenomena and probabilities, 
as to be able to foretell an abundant crop of olives for the 
coming year, and to realise a large sum of money by an olive 
speculation.’ From Thales downward we trace a succession of 
astronomical and physical theories, more or less successful, 
into which I do not intend here to enter. It is sufficient at 
present to contrast the father of the Ionic philosophy with the 
times preceding him, and to mark the first commencement of 
scientific prediction among the Greeks, however imperfect at 
the outset, as distinguished from the inspired dicta of prophets 
or oracles, and from those special signs of the purposes of the 
gods, which formed the habitual reliance of the Homeric man.? 
We shall see these two modes of anticipating the future—one 
based upon the philosophical, the other upon the religious 
appreciation of nature—running simultaneously on throughout 
Grecian history, and sharing between them in unequal portions 
the empire of the Greek mind; the former acquiring both 
greater predominance and wider application among the 
intellectual men, and partially restricting, but never abolish- 
ing, the spontaneous employment of the latter among the 
vulgar. 


twelve months and thirteen months, each month of thirty days. This 
period was called a Dieteris—sometimes a Trieteris. Solon is said to have 
first introduced the fashion of months differing in length, varying alternately 
from thirty to twenty-nine days. I: appears however that Herodotus had 
present to his mind the Dieteric cycle, or years alternating between 
thirteen months and twelve months (each month of thirty days), and no 
other (Herodot. i. 32; compare ii. 104). As astronomical knowledge 
improved, longer and more elaborate periods were calculated, exhibiting 
a nearer correspondence between an integral number of lunetions and an 
integral number of solar years. First, we find a period of four years: 
next, the Octaéteris, or period of eight years, or ninety-nine lunar months: 
lastly, the Metonic period of nineteen years, or 235 lunar months. How 
far any of these larger periods were ever legally authorised or brought into 
civil usage even at Athens, is matter of much doubt. See Ideler, Uber 
die Astronomischen Beobachtungen der Alten, p. 175-195; Macrobius, 
Saturnal. i. 13. 
1 Herodot. i. 745 Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 5. 
2 Odyss. iii. 173— 

"rd vay rhpas* abzap 37! july 

Beal jn hay niowr de Bolo 

reuverv, 


Compare Odyss. xx. 100 Iliad, i. 62; Eurip. Suppl. 216-230. 
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Neither coined money, nor the art of writing,! nor paint- 
ing nor sculpture, nor imaginative architecture, belong to the 
Homeric and Hesiodic times. Such rudiments of arts, destined 
ultimately to acquire great development in Greece, as may have 
existed in these early days, served only as a sort of nucleus to 
the fancy of the poet, to shape out for himself the fabulous 
creations ascribed to Hephzstus or Daedalus. No statues of 
the gods, not even of wood, are mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. All the many varieties, in Grecian music, poetry and 
dancing—the former chiefly borrowed from Lydia and Phrygia 
—date from a period considerably later than the first Olympiad. 
Terpander, the earliest musician whose date is assigned—and 
the inventor of the harp with seven strings instcad of that with 
four strings—does not come until the 26th Olympiad, or 676 
B.c.: the poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. The 
iambic and elegiac metres—the first deviations from the prim- 
itive epic strain and subject—do not reach up to the yea- 
700 B.C. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the undoubted 
prerogative and the solitary jewel of the earliest ara of Greece. 
Of the many epic poems which existed in Greece during the 
eighth century before the Christian sera, none have been pre- 
served except the Iliad and Odyssey : the Athiopis of Arktinus, 
the Ilias Minor of Lesches, the Cyprian Verses, the Capture of 
(CEchalia, the Returns of the Heroes from Troy, the Thébais 
and the Epigoni—several of them passing in antiquity under 
the name of Homer—have all been lost. But the two which 
remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate in the primitive 
Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled in any other people, 
and powers of invention and expression which prepared, as well 
as foreboded, the future eminence of the nation in all the 
various departments to which thought and language can be ap- 
plied. Great as the power of thought afterwards became among 
the Greeks, their power of expression was still greater ; in the 
former, other nations have built upon their foundations and 
surpassed them—in the latter they still remain unrivalled. It 
is not too much to say that this flexible, emphatic and trans- 
parent character of the language as an instrument of communi- 
cation—its perfect aptitude for narrative and discussion, as 
well as for stirring all the veins of human emotion without ever 
forfeiting that character of simplicity which adapts it to all men 

1 The ofvara Avypd mentioned in Iliad, vi. 168, if they prove anything, 


are rather an evidence against, than for, the existence of alphabetical 
writing at the times when the Iliad was composed. 
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and all times—may be traced mainly to the existence and the 
wide-spread influence of the Iliad and Odyssey. To us these 
compositions are interesting as beautiful poems, depicting life 
and taanners, and unfolding certain types of character, with the 
utmost vivacity and artlessness: to their original hearer, they 
possessed all these sources of attraction, together with others 
more powerful still, to which we are now strangers. Uponhim 
they bore with the full weight and solemnity of history and re- 
ligion combined, while the charm of the poetry was only 
secondary and instrumental. The poet was then the teacher 
and preacher of the community, not simply the amuser of their 
leisure hours: they looked to him for revelations of the un- 
known past and for expositions of the attributes and dispen- 
sations of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for his 
privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic comprised 
many different poets and poetical compositions, which fulfilled 
this purpose with more or less completeness. But it is the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, that after the 
minds of men had ceased to be in full harmony with their 
original design, they yet retained their empire by the mere 
force of secondary excellences ; while the remaining epics— 
though serving as food for the curious, and as storehouses 
for logographers, tragedians, and artists—never seem to have 
acquired very wide popularity even among _ intellectual 
Greeks. 

I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account of the 
epic cycle, of its relation to the Homeric poems, and of the 
general evidences respecting the latter, both as to antiquity and 
authorship. 


CHAPTER XXI 
GRECIAN EPIC—-HOMERIC POEMS 


Ar the head of the once abundant epical compositions of 
Greece, most of them unfortunately lost, stand the Iliad and 
Odyssey, with the immortal name of Homer attached to each 
of them, embracing separate portions of the comprehensive 
legend of Troy. They form the type of what may be called the 
heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from the genealogical, 
in which latter species some of the Hesiodic poems—the 
Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and the Nanpaktia—stood 
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conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric character (if so it may be 
called, though the expression is very indefinite)—being confined 
to one of the great events or great personages of Grecian legend. 
ary antiquity, and comprising a limited number of characters 
all contemporaneous—made some approach, more or less 
successful, to a certain poetical unity; while the Hesiodic 
poems, tamer in their spirit and unconfined both as to time 
and as to persons, strung together distinct events without any 
obvious view to concentration of interest—without legitimate 
beginning or end.!_ Between these two extremes there were 
many gradations. Biographical poems, such as the Herakleia 
or Theseis, recounting all the principal exploits performed by 
one single hero, present a character intermediate between the 
two, but bordering more closely on the Hesiodic. Even the 
hymns to the gods, which pass under the name of Homer, are 
epical fragments, narrating particular exploits or adventures of 
the god commemorated. 

Both the didactic and the mystico-religious poetry of Greece 
began in Hexameter verse—the characteristic and consecrated 
measure of the epic:? but they belong to a different species, 
and burst out from a different vein in the Grecian mind. It 
seems to have been the more common belief among the 
historical Greeks that such mystic effusions were more ancient 
than their narrative poems ; and that Orpheus, Muszus, Linus, 
Olén, Pamphus, and even Hesiod, &c., &c., the reputed com- 
posers of the former, were of earlier date than Homer. But 
there is no evidence to sustain this opinion, and the presump- 
tions are all against it. Those compositions, which in the 
sixth century before the Christian zra passed under the name 
of Orpheus and Muszus, seem to have been unquestionably 
post-Homeric. We cannot even admit the modified conclusion 
of Hermann, Ulrici, and others, that the mystic poetry as 
a genus (putting aside the particular compositions falsely 
ascribed to Orpheus and others) preceded in order of time 
the narrative,® 


 Aristot, Poet. ¢. 17-37. He points out and explains the superior 
structure of the Tliad and Odyssey, as compared with the semi-Homeric 
and biographical poems: but he takes no notice of the Hesiodic or genea- 


1 
F Alistot. Poetic. c. 4t. He considers the Hexameter to be the natural 
measure of narrative poetry : any other would be unseemly. 
¥ Ulrici, Geschichte der Griechischen Epos, ste Vorlemigs 96-108 ; 
G. Hermann, Ueber Homer und Sappho, in his Opuscula, tom. vi. p. 89. 
‘The superior antiquity of Orpheus as compared with Homer passed as a 
received position to the classical Romans (Horat. Art. Poet. 392). 
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Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles of 
about thirty lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint of 
their contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five—the 
Cyprian Verses, the Athiopis and the Capture of Troy, 
both ascribed to <Arktinus; the Lesser Iliad, ascribed 
to Leschés ; the Returns (of the Heroes from Troy), to which 
the name of Hagias of Troezén is attached ; and the Telegonia, 
by Eugammén, a continuation of the Odyssey. Two poems— 
the Thebais and the Epigoni (perhaps two parts of one and the 
same poem) were devoted to the legend of Thébes—the two 
sieges of that city by the Argeians. Another poem, called 
CEdipodia, had for its subject the tragical destiny of Cidipus 
and his family ; and perhaps that which is cited as Eurépia, or 
verses on Eurédpa, may have comprehended the tale of her 
brother Kadmus, the mythical founder of Thébes.! 

The exploits of Héraklés were celebrated in two composi- 
tions, each called Hérakleia, by Kinzthén and Pisander— 
probably also in many others of which the memory has not 
been preserved. The capture of CEchalia by Hérakiés formed 
the subject of a separate epic. Two other poems, the Aigimius 
and the Minyas, are supposed to have been founded on other 
achievements of this hero—the effective aid which he lent to 
the Dorian king A°gimius against the Lapithe, his descent to 
the under-world for the purpose of rescuing the imprisoned. 
Théseus, and his conquest of the city of the Minyz, the power- 
ful Orchomenus.? 

Other epic poems—the Phorénis, the Danais, the Alkmeénis, 
the Atthis, the Amazonia*—we know only by name. We can 
just guess obscurely at their contents so far as the name indi- 
cates. The Titanomachia, the Gigantomachia, and the Corin- 
thiaca, three compositions all ascribed to Eumélus, afford by 
means of their titles an idea somewhat clearer of the matter 
which they comprised. The Theogony ascribed to Hesiod 


1 Respecting these lost epics, see Diintzer, Collection of the Fragmenta 
Epicor. Grecorum ; Willner, De Cyclo Epico, p. 43-66; and Mr. Fynes 
Clinton’s Chronology, vol. iii. p. 349-359. 

3 Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, ‘p. 256-266; Apollodér. ii. 7, 7; 
Diodér. iv. 37; O. Miller, Dorians, i. 28. 

# Welcker (Der Epische Kyklus, p. 209) considers the Alkmze6nis as. 
the same with the Epigoni, and the Atthis of Hegesinous the same with 
the ‘poral in Suidas (v. “Ounpes) the latter isamong the poems ascribed 
to Homer. 

Leutsch (Thebaidos Cyclice Reliquize, p. 12-14) views the Thebeis 
and the Epigoni as different parts of the same poem, 
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still exists, though partially corrupt and mutilated: but there 
seem to have been other poems, now lost, of the like import 
and title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diffusive and 
full of genealogical detail, the principal were, the Catalogue of 
Women and the Great Eoiai ; the latter of which indeed seems 
to have been a continuation of the former. A large number of 
the celebrated women of heroic Greece were commemorated in 
these poems, one after the other, without any other than an 
arbitrary bond of connexion. The Marriage of Kéyx—the 
Melampodia—and a string of fables called Astronomia, are 
further ascribed to Hesiod: and the poem above mentioned, 
called Aegimius, is also sometimes connected with his name, 
sometimes with that of Kerkops. The Naupaktian Verses (so 
called probably from the birth-place of their author), and 
the genealogies of Kinzthén and Asius, were compositions of 
the same rambling character, as far as we can judge from 
the scanty fragments remaining.1 The Orchomenian epic 
poet Chersias, of whom two lines only are preserved to 
us by Pausanias, may reasonably be referred to the same 
category.2 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, carrying 
with it the semblance of authority, is assigned, is Arktinus of 
Milétus, who is placed by Eusebius in the first Olympiad, and 
by Suidas in the ninth. Eugammén, the author of the 
Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is placed in the 
fifty-third Olympiad, p.c. 566. Between these two we find 
Asius and Leschés, about the thirtieth Olympiad,—a time when 
the vein of the ancient epic was drying up, and when other 
forms of poetry—elegiac, iambic, lyric and choric—had either 
already arisen, or were on the point of arising, to compete 
with it? 

It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in the 
early commencements of prose-writing, Hekatzeus, Pherekydés, 
and other logographers, made it their business to extract from 
the ancient fables something likea continuous narrative chrono- 
logically arranged. It was upon a principle somewhat analogous 
that the Alexandrine literati, about the second century before 


2 See the Fragments of Hesiod, Eumélus, Kinethon, and Asius, in the 
collections of Marktscheffel, Dintzer, Géttling and Gaisford. 

I have already, in going over the ground of Grecian legend, referred 
to all these lost poems in their proper places. 

2"Pausan. ix. 38, 63 Plutarch, Sept, Sap. Conv. p. 15 

* See Mr. ‘Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, about the cn of Arktinus, 
vol. i. p. 350 
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the Christian era,! arranged the multitude of old epic poets 
into a series founded on the supposed order of time in the 
events narrated—beginning with the intermarriage of Uranus 
and Gea, and the Theogony—and concluding with the death 
of Odysseus by the hands of his son Telegonus. This collec- 
tion passed by the name of the Epic Cycle, and the poets, 
whose compositions were embodied in it, were termed Cycle 
poets. Doubtless the epical treasures of the Alexandrine 
library were larger than had ever before been brought together 
and submitted to men both of learning and leisure; so that 
multiplication of such compositions in the same museum 
rendered it advisable to establish some fixed order of perusal, 
and to copy them in one corrected and uniform edition.? It 
pleased the critics to determine precedence neither by antiquity 
nor by excellence of the compositions themselves, but by 
the supposed sequence of narrative, so that the whole taken 
together constituted a readable aggregate of epical antiquity. 

‘Much obscurity® exists, and many different opinions have 
been expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle: I view it, not as 


1 Perhaps Zenodotus, the superintendent of the Alexandrine library 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the third century 3.c. : there is a Scholion 
on Plautus, published not many years ago by Osann, and since more fully 
by Ritschl,—“‘ Cecius in commento Comcediarum Aristophanis in Pluto— 
Alexander 4Btolus, et Lycophron Chalcidensis, et Zenodotus Ephesius, im- 
pulsu regis Ptolemzi, Philadelphi cognomento, artis poeticae libros in 
unumcollegerunt et in ordinem redegerunt; Alexander tragcedias, Lycophron 
comeedias, Zenodotus vero Homeri pocuata et_reliquorum illustrium 
poctarum.” See Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 56 (Mainz. 
1837) ; Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p. 8; Ritschl, Die Alexandrinischen 
Bibliotheken, p. 3 (Breslau, 1838). 

Lange disputes the sufficiency of this passage as proof that Zenodotus was 
the framer of the Epic Cycle: his grounds are however unsatisfactory to me. 

4 That there existed a cyclic copy or edition of the Odyssey (4 xueAuch) 
is proved by two passages in the Scholia (xvi. 195 ; xvii. 25), with Boeckh’s 
remark in Buttmann’s edition : this was the Odyssey copied or edited along 
with the other poems of the cycle. 

Our word to «dit—or caition—suggests ideas not exactly suited to the 
proceedings of the Alexandrine library, in which we cannot expect to find 
anything like what is now called puslécation. That magnificent establish. 
ment, possessing a large collection of epical manuscripts, and ample means 
of everykind at command, would naturally desire to have these compositions 
put in order and corrected by skilful hands, and then carefully copied for 
the use of the library. Such copy constitutes the cyclic edition: they might 
perhaps cause or permit duplicates to be made, but the &Socss or edition 
‘was complete without them, 

* Respecting the great confusion in which the Epic Cycle is involved, 
see the striking declaration of Buttmann, Addenda ad Scholia in Odysseum, 

" p. $75: compare the opinions of the different critics, as enumerated at the 
end of Welcker’s treatise, Episch. Kyk. p. 420-453. 
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an exclusive canon, but simply as an all-comprehensive classifi- 
cation, with a new edition founded thereupon. It would include 
all the epic poems in the library older than the Telegonia, and 
apt for continuous narrative ; it would exclude only two classes 
—first, the recent epic poets, suchas Panyasis and Antimachus ; 
next, the genealogical and desultory poems, such as the Cata- 
logue of Women, the Eoiai, and others, which could not be 
made to fit in to any chronological sequence of events.! Both 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were comprised in the Cycle, so that 
the denomination of cyclic poet did not originally or desiguedly 
carry with it any association of contempt. But as the great and 
capital poems were chiefly spoken of by themselves, or by the 
title of their own separate authors, so the general name of 
poets of the Cycle came gradually to be applied only to the 
worst, and thus to imply vulgarity or common-place ; the more 
so as many of the inferior compositions included in the collec- 
tion seem to have been anonymous, and their authors in conse- 
quence describable only under some such common designation 
as that of the cyclic poets. It is in this manner that we are 
to explain the disparaging sentiment connected by Horace 
and others with the idea of a cyclic writer, though no such 
sentiment was implied in the original meaning of the Epic Cycle. 

The poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in contrast and 


1 Our information respecting the Epic Cycle is derived from Eutychius 
Proclus, a literary man of Sicca during the second century of the Christian 
gera, and tutor af Marcus Antoninus (Jul. Capitolin, Vit. Marc. c. 2)— 
not from Proclus, called Diadochus, the new-Platonic philosopher of the 
fifth century, as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others have imagined, The 
fragments from his work called Chrestomathia give arguments of several of 
the lost cyclic poems connected with the siege of ‘Troy, communicating 
the important fact that the Iliad and Odyssey were included in the cycle, 
and giving the following description of the principle upon which it was 
arranged :—AradapBdver 88 wep) Tod Acyoudvou dmixod KixAou, ds kpxerai 
May de rijs Otpavod Kal Tis dpodoyoupérns plgews . . . . nal meparovra: 6 
emixds bros, dx diapdpay xomTav oupeAnpodueros, péxpt THs dwoBdoews 
*Oduociws . . . « Adyer 3 Ss TOD Emixod KiKAov TA worfara diaedCerai 
nal onovdd Cera rors mohAois, ody obre Bid-rhy dperty, os Bid thy dxorov lay 
rév éy abi xpayndrwy (ap. Photium, cod. 239). 

This much-commented passage, while it clearly marks out the cardinal 
principle of the Epic Cycle (axeAovéla xpayudrwy), neither affirms nor denies 
anything respecting the excellence of the constituent poems. Proclus 
speaks of the taste common in his own time (orov8dera: Tois roAAois) : 
there wes, not much relish in kis time for these pocms as such, but people 
‘were much interested in the sequence of epical events. 

The abstracts, which he himself drew up in the form of arguments of 
several poems, show that he adapted himsclf to this taste. We cannot 
collect from his words that he intended to express any opinion of his own 
respecting the goodness or badness of the cyclic poems. 
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antithesis with Homer,! though originally the Iliad and Odyssey 
had both been included among them: and this alteration of the 
meaning of the word has given birth to a mistake as to the 
primary purpose of the classification, as if it had been designed 
especially to part off the inferior epic productions from Homer. 
But while some critics are disposed to distinguish the cyclic 
poets too pointedly from Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes 
too much into the other extreme, and identifies the cycle too 
closely with that poet. He construes it as a classification 
deliberately framed to comprise all the various productions of 
the Homeric epic, with its unity of action and comparative 
paucity both of persons and adventures—as opposed to the 
Hesiodic epic, crowded with separate persons and pedigrees, 
and destitute of central action as well as of closing catastrophe. 
This opinion does indeed coincide to a great degree with the 
fact, inasmuch as few of the Hesiodic epics appear to have 
been included in the Cycle. To say that zone were included, 
would be too much, for we cannot venture to set aside either 

1 The gradual growth of a contemptuous feeling towards the scriftor 
eyclicus (Horat. Ars Poetic. 136), which was not originally implied in the 
name, is well set forth by Lange (Ueber die Kyklisch. Dicht. p. 53-56). 

Both Lange (p. 36-41) however and Ulrici (Geschichte des Griech. 
Epos, ge Vorles. p. 418) adopt another opinion with respect to the cycle, 
which I think unsupported and inadmissible,—that the several constituent 
poems were not received into it entire (i. ¢, with only such changes as 
were requisite for a corrected text), but cut down and abridged in such 
manner as to produce an exact continuity of narrative. Lange even imagines 
that the cyclic Odyssey was thus dealt with. But there seems no evidence 
to countenance this theory, which would convert the Alexandrine literati 
from critics into logographers. That the cyclic Iliad and Odyssey were 
the same in the ‘main Gllowing for corrections of text) as the common Iliad 
and Odyssey, is shown by the fact, that Proclus merely names them in the 
series without giving any abstract of their contents: they were too well 
known to render such a process necessary. Nor docs either the language 
of Proclus or that of Czecius as applied to Zenodotus, indicate any trans- 
formation applied to the poets whose works are described to have been 
brought together and put into a certain order. 

‘The hypothesis of Lange is founded upon the idea that the (4noAoudla xpary- 
pdézwv) continuity of narrated events must necessarily have been exact and 
without break, as if the whole constituted one work. But this would not 
be possitile, let the framers do what they might: moreover, in the attempt, 
the individuality of all the constituent poets must have been sacrificed, 
in such manner that it would be absurd to discuss their separate merits. 

The continuity of narrative in the Epic Cycle could not have been more 
than approximative,—2s complete as the poems composing it would admit : 
nevertheless it would be correct to say that the poems were arranged in 
series upon this principle and upon no other. |The librarians might have 
arranged in like manner the vast mass of tragedies in their possession 
(if they had chosen to do so) upon the principle of sequence in the subjects : 
had they done so, the series would have formed a 7vagic Cycle. 
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the Theogony or the Aigimius ; but we may account for their 
absence perfectly well without supposing any design to exclude 
them, for it is obvious that their rambling character (like that 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade the possibility of in- 
terweaving them in any continuous series, Continuity in the 
series of narrated events, coupled with a certain degree of 
antiquity in the poems, being the principle on which the 
arrangement called the Epic Cycle was based, the Hesiodic 
poems generally were excluded, not from any pre-conceived in- 
tention, but because they could not be brought into harmony 
with such orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it comprised, we 
cannot now determine with exactness. Welcker arranges 
them as follows:— Titanomachia, Danais, Amazonia (or 
Atthis), Edipodia, Thebais (or expedition of Amphiardus), 
Epigoni (or Alkmzénis), Minyas (or Phokais), Capture of 
CEchalia, Cyprian Verses, Iliad, thiopis, Lesser Iliad, 
Tliupersis or the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, 
Odyssey, and Telegonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes 
Clinton enlarge the list of cyclic poems still further But all 
such reconstructions of the Cycle are conjectural and destitute 
of authority. The only poems which we can affirm on positive 
grounds to have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series 
respecting the heroes of Troy, from the Cypria to the Telegonia, 
of which Proclus has preserved the arguments, and which 
includes the Iliad and Odyssey—next, the old Thebais, which 
is expressly termed cyclic? in order to distinguish it from the 
poem of the same name composed by Antimachus. In regard 
to other particular compositions, we have no evidence to guide 
us, either for admission or exclusion, except our general views. 
as to the scheme upon which the Cycle was framed. If my 
idea of that scheme be correct, the Alexandrine critics arranged 
therein a// their old epical treasures, down to the Telegonia— 
the good as well as the bad; gold, silver, and iron—provided 
only they could be pieced in with the narrative series. But I 
cannot venture to include, as Mr. Clinton does, the Eurépia, 
the PhorOnis, and other poems of which we know only the 
names, because it is uncertain whether their contents were such 
as to fulfil that primary condition. Nor can I concur with him 
in thinking that, where there were two or more poems of the 


1 Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p. 37-41 ; Wuellner, De Cyclo Epico, 
43 seq.; Lange, soe die Kyklischen Dichter, p, 47; Clinton, Fasti 
Fiction’ vol. i. pe 


Schol, Pindar, Olymp. vi. 265 Athens. xi. p. 465. 
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same title and subject, one of them must necessarily have been 
adopted into the Cycle to the exclusion of the others. There 
may have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias, both 
comprehended in the Cycle; the purpose being (as I before 
remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, but to 
determine some fixed order, convenient for reading and 
reference, amidst a multiplicity of scattered compositions, as 
the basis of a new, entire, and corrected edition. 

Whatever may have been the principle on which the cyclic 
poems were originally strung together, they are all now lost, 
except those two unrivalled diamonds, whose brightness, 
dimming all the rest, has alone sufficed to confer imperish- 
able glory even upon the earliest phase of Grecian life. It has 
been the natural privilege of the Iliad and Odyssey, fromthe 
rise of Grecian philology down to the present day, to provoke 
an intense curiosity, which, even in the historical and literary 
days of Greece, there were no assured facts to satisfy. These 
compositions are the monuments of an age essentially religious 
and poetical, but essentially also unphilosophical, unreflecting, 
and unrecording. The nature of the case forbids our having 
any authentic transmitted knowledge respecting such a period ; 
and the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful though it be, 
that no imaginable reach of critical acumen will of itself enable 
us to discriminate fancy from reality, in the absence of a 
tolerable stock of evidence. After the numberless comments 
and acrimonious controversies? to which the Homeric poems 
have given rise, it can hardly be said that any of the points 
originally doubtful have obtained a solution such as to 
command universal acquiescence. To glance at all these 
controversies, however briefly, would far transcend the limits 
of the present work. But the most abridged Grecian history 
would be incomplete without some inquiry respecting the Poet 
(so the Greek critics in their veneration denominated Homer), 
and the productions which pass now, or have heretofore passed, 
under his name. 

Who or what was Homer? What date is to be assigned to 
him? What were his compositions? 

1 It is a memorable illustration of that bitterness which has so much dis- 
graced the controversies of literary men in a// ages (I fear we can make no 
-exception), when we find Pausanias saying that he had examined into the 
ages of Hesiod and Homer with the most laborious scrutiny, but that he 
knew too well the calumnious dispositions of contemporary critics and 
poets, to declare what conclusion he had come to (Paus. ix. 30, 2): 
Thept 38 Howddou re HAsclas Kad ‘Oufipov, wodvapaypovficayr: és Td dxpiBéo- 


-rarov oB yor ypdpew Hd) Fy, emirrayévy 7d pidralrioy KAAwy Te Kal obx 
-fecora boo Kar’ eud éxl rorhoes roy éxav xadeurrhxecay. 
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A person, putting these questions to Greeks of different 
towns and ages, would have obtained answers widely discrepant 
and contradictory. Since the invaluable labours of Aristarchus 
and the other Alexandrine critics on the text of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to regard those two 
(putting aside the Hymns and a few other minor poems) as 
being the only genuine Homeric compositions : and the literary 
men called Chorizontes, or the Separators, at the head of whom 
were Xen6n and Hellanikus, endeavoured still further to reduce 
the number by disconnecting the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
pointing out that both could not be the work of the same 
author. Throughout the whole course of Grecian antiquity, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the Hymns have been received 
as Homeric. But if we go back to the time of Herodotus or 
still earlier, we find that several other epics also were ascribed 
to Homer—and there were not wanting? critics, earlier than the 
Alexandrine age, who regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together 
with the satirical poem called Margités, the Batrachomyomachia, 
and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. The cyclic 
Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two separate poems, 
or the latter a second part of the former) were in early days 
currently ascribed to Homer: the same was the case with the 
Cyprian Verses: some even attributed to him several other 
poems,” the Capture of Céchalia, the Lesser Iliad, the Phokais, 
and the Amazonia. The title of the poem called Thebais to 
be styled Homeric depends upon evidence more ancient than 
any which can be produced to authenticate the Iliad and the 
Odyssey: for .Kallinus, the ancient elegiac poet (B.c. 640), 
mentioned Homer as the author of it—and his opinion was 
shared by many other competent judges.? From the remark- 
able description given by Herodotus of the expulsion of the 
rhapsodes from Sikyén, by the despot Kleisthenés, in the time 


1 See the extract of Proclus, in Photius Cod. 239. 

2 Suidas, v.“Ounpos. Eustath. ad Iliad. ii. p. 330. 

8 Pausan. ix. 9, 3. The name of Kallinus,in that passage seems cer- 
tainly correct: Td 3& tn raira (the Thebais) Kaddivos Apucdueros abrav 
és uvhuny, Epnocev“Ourpoy ry worhoavra elvair KadAlrp Bt woAAd Te Kal 
Bios Adyou card tard Fyvacav,. Byb 88 rhy xolnow rabrny uerd ye 
"ThidBa Kal Olbooeav draws phruora. 

To the same purpose the author of the Certamen of Hesiod and Homer, 
and the pseudo-Herodotus (Vit. Homer. 'c. 9). The "Audsaplo deracia, 
alluded to in Suidas as the production of Homer, may be reasonably identi- 
fied with the Thebais (Suidas, v. “Ounpos). 

‘The cyclographer Dionysius, who affirmed that Homer had lived both in 
the Theban and the Trojan wars, must have recognised that poet as author 
of the Thebais as well as of the Iliad (ap. Procl. ad Hesiod. p. 3). 

VOL. 11, R 
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of Sol6n (about B.c. 580), we may form a probable judgement 
that the Thebais and the Epigoni were then rhapsodiscd at 
Siky6n as Homeric productions.! And it is clear from the 


1 Herodot. v. 67. KreroBévns yap 'Apyelot rodephoas—roiro pew, 
payedols travee &y Bucvin dyarlCecbar, trav ‘Ounpelev eréuy elvexo, Bri 
‘Apyeiol re Kal “Apyos Ta woAAd wdvTa tuvéarai—rodTo BE, hppoy yap Hy 
al dor: by aith 1H kyop} Tov Zuvovley ‘ABpharov rob Tadaod, roorov 
trebbunce 5 KreioOévns, edvra ’Apyeiov, Barely ek ris xépns. 
Herodotus then goes on to relate how Kleisthenés carried into effect his 
purpose of banishing the kero Adrastus : first, he applied to the Delphian 
Apollo for permission to do so directly and avowedly ; next, on that per- 
mission being refused, he made application to the Thebans to allow him to 
introduce into Siky6n their hero Melanippus, the bitter enemy of Adrastus 
in the old Theban legend; by their consent, he consecrated a chapel to 
Melanippus in the most commanding part ofthe Sikyonian agora, and then 
transferred to the newly-imported hero the rites and festivals which had 
before heen given to Adrastus. 

Taking in conjunction all the points of this very curious tale, I venture 
to think “that the rhapsodes incurred the displeasure of Kleisthenés by 
reciting, not the Homeric Iliad, but the Homeric Thebais and Epigoni. 
The former does not answer the conditions of the narrative: the latter 
falfils them accurately. 

1. It cannot be said even by the utmost latitude of speech, that in the 
Iliad ‘Little else is sung except Argos and the Argeians”—(‘‘in illis 
ubique fere nonnisi Argos et Argivi celebrantur”—is the translation of 
Schweighhduser) : Argos is rarely mentioned in it, and never exalted into 
any primary importance ; the Argcians, as inhabitants of Argos separately, 
are never noticed at all: that name is applied in the Iliad, in common 
with Acheans and Danaans, only to the general body of Greeks—and 
even applied to them much less frequently than the name of Achaans. 

2. Adrastus is twice, and only twice, mentioned in the Iliad, as master 
of the wonderful horse Areion and as father-in-law of Tydeus ; but he 
makes no figure in the poem, and attracts no interest. 

Wherefore, though Kleisthenés might have been ever so much incensed 
against Argos and Adrastus, there seems no reason why he should have 
interdicted the rhapsodes from reciting the Iliad. On the other hand, the 
Thebais and Epigoni could not fail to provoke him especially. For, 

1. Argos and its inhabitants were the grand subject of the poem, and 
the proclaimed assailants in the expedition against Thébes. Though the 

m itself is lost, the first line of it has been preserved (Leutsch, Theb, 

Nycl. Relig. p. 5; compare Sophoklés, Ed. Col. 380 with Scholia)— 
"Apyos debe, Ged, modvBiQuor, Evdev évaxres, Kc. 

2, Adrastus was king of Argos, and the chief of the expedition. 

It is therefore literally true, that Argos and the Argeians were “ the 
burden of the song” in these two poems. 

To this we may add— 

1, The rhapsodes would have the strongest motive to recite the Thebais 
and Epigoni at SikyOn, where Adrastus was worshipped and enjoyed sovast 
a popularity, and where he even attracted to himself the choric solemnities 
which in other towns were given to Dionysus, 

2. The means which Kikisthenés took to get rid of Adrastus indicates 
a special reference to the Thebais: he invited from Thébes the hero 
Melanippus, the Héctor of Thébes in that very poem. 
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language of Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion 
ascribed to Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the Epigoni, 
though he himself dissents.1_ In spite of such dissent, however, 
that historian must have conceived the names of Homer and 
Hesiod to be nearly co-extensive with the whole of the 
ancient epic, otherwise he would hardly have delivered his 
memorable judgement, that they two were the framers of Grecian 
Theogony. 

That many different cities laid claim to the birth of Homer, 
(seven is rather below the truth, and Smyrna and Chios are the 
most prominent among them) is well known, and most of them 
had legends to tell respecting his romantic parentage, his alleged 
blindness, and his life of an itinerant bard acquainted with 
poverty and sorrow.? The discrepancies of statement respect- 


For these reasons I think we may conclude that the ‘Ouhpesa tn alluded 
to in this very illustrative story of Herodotus are the “Thebais and. the 
Epigoni, not the Iliad. 

1 "Herodot. ii, 117; iv. 32. The words in which Herodotus intimates 
his own dissent from the reigning opinion are treated as spurious by F. A. 
‘Wolf, but vindicated by Schweighhauser : whether they be admitted or 
not, the general currency of the opinion adverted to is equally evident. 

¥The Life of Homer, which passes falsely under the name of 
Herodotus, contains a collection of these different stories : it is supposed 
to have been written about the second century after the Christian sera, but 
the statements which it furnishes are probably several of them as old as 
Ephorus (compare also Proclus ap. Photium, c. 239). 

‘The belief in the blindness of Homer is doubtless of far more ancient 
date, since the circumstance appears mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo, where the bard of Chios, in some very touching lines, 
recommends himself and his strains to the favour of the Delian maidens 
employed in the worship of Apollo. This hymn is cited by Thucydides as 
unquestionably authentic, and he doubtless scoepted the lines as a descrip- 
tion of the personal condition and relations of the author of the Iliad and 
Odyssey (Thucyd. ifi, 104): Simonidés of Keds also calls Homer a Chian 
(Frag, 69, Schneidewin). 

There were also tales which represented Homer as the contemporary, the 
cousin, and the rival in recited compesition, of Hesiod, who (it was pre- 
tended) had vanquished him. See the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 
annexed to the works of the latter (p. 314, ed. Gatling; and Plutarch, 
Conviv, Sept. Sapient, c. 10), in which also various stories respecting the 
life of Homer are scattered. The emperor Hadrian consulted the Delphian 
oracle to know who Homer was ; the answer of the priestess reported him 
to bea native of Ithaca, the son of Telemachus and pikasté, daughter of 
NestOr (Certamen Hom. et Hes. p. 314). The author of this Certamen 
tells us that the authority of the Delphian oracle deserves implicit 
confidence. 

Hellanikus, Damastes, and Pherekydés traced both Homer aud Hesiod 
up to Orpheus, through a pedigree of ten generations see Sturz, Fragment. 
Hellanic. fr. 75-144; compare also Lobeck's remarks—Aglaophamus, 
p. 322—on the subject of these genealogies). The computations of these 
authors earlier than Herodotus are of value, because they illustrate the 
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ing the date of his reputed existence are no less worthy of 
remark ; for out of the eight different epochs assigned to him, 
the oldest differs from the most recent by a period of 460 
ears, 

2 Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned in 
different portions of the Grecian world to any questions 
respecting the person of Homer. But there werea poetical 
gens (fraternity or guild) in the Ionic island of Chios, who, if 
the question had been put to them, would have answered in 
another manner. To them Homer was not a mere antecedent 
man, of kindred nature with themselves, but a divine or semi- 
divine eponymus and progenitor, whom they worshipped in 
their gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendent name and glory 
the individuality of every member of the gens was merged. 
The compositions of each separate Homérid, or the combined 
efforts of many of them in conjunction, were the works of 
Homer: the name of the individual bard perishes and his 
authorship is forgotten, but the common gentile father lives 
and grows in renown, from generation to generation, by the 
genius of his selfrenewing sons. 

Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the 
poetical gens called Homéride or Homérids; and in the 
general obscurity of the whole case, I lean towards it as the 
most plausible conception. Homer is not only the reputed 
author of the various compositions emanating from the gentile 
members, but also the recipient of the many different legends 
and of the divine genealogy, which it pleases their imagination 
to confer upon him. Such manufacture of fictitious personality, 
and such perfect incorporation of the entities of religion and 
fancy with the real world, is a process familiar and even habitual 
in the retrospective vision of the Greeks.? 

It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here brought to 


habits of mind in which Grecian chronology began: the genealogy might 
be easily continued backward to any length in the past. To trace Homer 
up to Orpheus, however, would not have been consonant tothe belief of 
the Homérids 

The contentions of the different cities which disputed forthe birth of 
Homer, and indeed all the legendary anecdotes circulated in antiquity 
Yespeeting the poet, are copiously discussed in Welcker, Der Epische 
Kyklos (p, 194199). 
Even Aristotle ascribed to Ilomer a divine parentage : a damsel of the 
isle of Ios, pregnant by some god, was carried off by pirates to Smyrna at 


the time of the Ionic @migration, and there gave birth to the poet (Aristotel. 
ap. Plutarch, Vit. Homer. p. 1059). 


Plato seems to have considered Homer as having been an itinerant rhap- 


sade, poor and almost friendless (Republ. p. 600), 
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view, the Homérids, are of indisputable authenticity, Their 
existence and their considerations were maintained down to 
the historical times in the island of Chios.1 If the Homérids 
were still conspicuous even in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar, 
Hellanikus and Plato, when their productive invention had 
ceased, and when they had become only guardians and dis- 
tributors, in common with others, of the treasures bequeathed 
by their predecessors—far more exalted must their position 
have been three centuries before, while they were still the 
inspired creators of epic novelty, and when the absence of 
writing assured to them the undisputed monopoly of their own 
compositions.? aoe 

Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine of 
heroic father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, as 
they constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile Homé- 
rids, and he is the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, the 
Cyprian Verses, the Procems or Hymns, and other peems in 
the same sense in which he is the author of the Iliad and 

1 Pindar, Nem. ii. 1, and Scholia ; Akusilaus, Fragm. 31, Didot ; 
Harpokration, v. ‘Opmpfia:; Hellanic. Fr. 55, Didot ; Strabo, xiv. p. 645. 

It seems by a passage of Plato (Phsedrus, p. 252), that the Homéride 
pres’ to possess unpublished verses of their ancestral poet-—trq &md0era. 

‘compare Plato, Republic. p. 599, and Isocrat. Helen. p. 218. 

3 Nitzsch (De Historia Homeri, Fascic. 1, p. 128, Fascic. 2, p. 71), and 
Ulrici (Geschichte der Episch. Poesie, vol. 1. p. 240-381) question the 
antiquity of the Homérid gens, and limit their functions to simple reciters, 
denying that they ever composed songs or poems of their own. Yet these 
gentes, such as the Eaneide, the Lykomide, the Butadz, the Talthybiade, 
the descendants of Cheirén at Pelién, &c., the Heard (Schol. Sophocl. 
GEdip. Col. 489) (the acknowledged parallels of the Homéride), may be 
surely all considered as belonging to the earliest known elements of Grecian 
history : rarely at least, if ever, can such gens, with its tripartite character 
of civil, religious, and professional, be shown to have commenced at any 
recent ‘period. And in the early times, composer and singer were one 

srson : often at least, though probably not always, the hard combined 
Poth functions. ‘The Homeric doi8ds sings his own compositions ; and it 
is reasonable to imagine that many of the early Homérids did the same. 

See Niebuhr, Rémisch. Gesch. vol. i. p. 324; and the treatise, Ueber 
die Sikeler in der Odyssee—in the Rheinisches Museum, 1828, p. 257; 
and Boeckh, in the Index of Contents to his Lectures of 1834. 

“The Sage Vyasa (observes Professor Wilson, System of Hindu 
Mythology, introd, p. laii.) is represented, not as the author, but as the 
arranger and compiler of the Vedas and the Purdnds. His name denotes 
his character, meaning fhe arranger or distributor (Welcker gives the same 
meaning to the name Homer); and the recurrence of many Vyasas,—many 
individuals who new modelled the Hindu scriptures,—has nothing in it 
that is improbable, except the fabulous intervals by which their labours are 
separated.” Individual authorship and the thirst of personal distinction 
are in this case also buried under one great and common name, as in the 
case of Homer. 
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Odyssey—assuming that these various compositions emanate, 
as perhaps they may, from different individuals numbered 
among the Homérids. But this disallowance of the historical 
personality of Homer is quite distinct from the question, with 
which it has been often confounded, whether the Iliad and 
Odyssey are originally entire poems, and whether by one 
author or otherwise. To us, the name of Homer means these 
two poems, and little else: we desire to know as much as can 
be learnt respecting their date, their original composition, their 
preservation, and their mode of communication to the public. 
me these questions are more or less complicated one with the 
other. 

Concerning the date of the poems, we have no other informa- 
tion except the various affirmations, respecting the age of 
Homer, which differ among themselves (as I have before 
observed) by an interval of 460 years, and which for the most 
part determine the date of Homer by reference to some other 
event, itself fabulous and unauthenticated—such as the Trojan 
war, the Retum of the Hérakleids, or the Ionic migration. 
Kratés placed Homer earlier than the Return of the IHérakleids 
and less than eighty years after the Trojan war: Eratosthenés 
put him roo years after the Trojan war: Aristotle, Aristarchus 
and Castor made his birth contemporary with the Ionic 
migration, while Apollodérus brings him down to 100 years 
after that event, or 240 years after the taking of Troy. Thucy- 
didés assigns to him a date much subsequent to the Trojan 
war.) On the other hand, Theopompus and Euphorién refer 
his age to the far more recent period of the Lydian king Gygés 
(Ol. 18-23, B.c. 708-688), and put him 500 years after the 
Trojan epoch.? What were the grounds of these various con- 
jectures, we do not know, though, in the statements of Kratés 
and Eratosthenés, we may pretty well divine. But the oldest 
dictum preserved to us respecting the date of Homer—meaning 


2 Thueyd. i. 3. 

8 See the statements and citations respecting the age of Homer, col- 
lected in Mr. Clinton’s Chronology, vol. i. p. 146. He prefers the view 
of Aristotle, and places the Iliad and Odyssey a century earlier than I am 
inclined to do,—940-927 B.C, 

Kratés probably placed the poet anterior to the Return of the Hérakleids, 
because the Iliad makes no mention of Dorians in Peloponnésus : Erato. 
sthenés may be supposed to have grounded his date on the passage of the 
Iliad which mentions the three generations descended from Aineas. We 
should have been glad to know the grounds of the very low date assigned 
by Theopompus and Euphoridn. 

The Pseudo- Herodotus, in his life of Homer, puts the birth of the poet 
168 years after the Trojan war. 
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thereby the date of the Iliad and Odyssey—appears to me at 
the same time the most credible, and the most consistent with 
the general history of the ancient epic. Herodotus places 
Homer 400 years before himself; taking his departure, not 
from any fabulous event, but from a point of real and authentic 
time! Four centuries anterior to Herodotus would be a 
period commencing with 880 B.c.: so that the composition of 
the Homeric poems would thus fall in a space between 850 
and 800 B.c, We may gather from the language of Herodotus 
that this was his own judgement, opposed to a current opinion 
which assigned the poet to an earlier epoch. 

To place the Iliad and Odyssey at some periods between 
850 B.C. and 776 B.C. appears to me more probable than any 
other date, anterior or posterior—more probable than the 
latter, because we are justified in believing these two poems to 
be older than Arktinus, who comes shortly after the first 
Olympiad—more probable than the former, because the further 
we push the poems back, the more do we enhance the wonder 
of their preservation, already sufficiently great, down from such 
an age and socicty to the historical times, 

The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, epic 
as well as lyric, down to the age (probably) of Peisistratus, were 
circulated and brought to bear upon the public, deserves 
particular attention. They were not read by individuals alone 
and apart, but sung or recited at festivals or to assembled com- 
panies. ‘This seems to be one of the few undisputed facts with 
regard to the great poet: for even those who maintain that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were preserved by means of writing, seldom 
contend that they were read. 

In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must always take 
account of this great difference between early Greece and our 
own times—between the congregation mustered at a solemn 
festival, stimulated by community of sympathy, listening toa 
measured and musical recital from the lips of trained bards or 
thapsodes, whose matter was supposed to have been inspired 
by the Muse—and the solitary reader with a manuscript before 
him; such manuscript being, down to a very late period in 
Greek literature, indifferently written, without division into 
parts and without marks of punctuation, As in the case of 

1 Herodot. ii. 53. Herakleidés Ponticus affirmed that Lykurgus had 
brought into Peloponnésus the Homeric poems, which had before been 
unknown out of Ionia. The supposed epoch of Lykurgus has sometimes 
been employed to sustain the date here assigned to the Homeric poems 5 
but everything respecting Lykurgus is. too doubtful to serve as evidence in 
other inquiries, 
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dramatic performances in all ages, so in that of the early 
Grecian epic—a very large proportion of its impressive effect 
was derived from the talent of the reciter and the force of the 
general accompaniments, and would have disappeared alto- 
gether in solitary reading. Originally the bard sung his own 
epical narrative commencing with a procemium or hymn to one 
of the gods :! his profession was separate and special, like that 
of the carpenter, the leech, or the prophet: his manner and 
enunciation must have required particular training no less than 
his imaginative faculty. His character presents itself in the 
Odyssey as one highly esteemed; and in the Iliad, even 
Achilles does not disdain to touch the lyre with his own hands, 
and to sing heroic deeds? Not only did the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and the poems embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce 
all their impression and gain all their renown by this process of 
oral delivery, but even the lyric and choric poets who succeeded 
them were known and felt in the same way by the general 
public, even after the full establishment of habits of reading 
among lettered men. While in the case of the epic, the 
recitation or singing had been extremely simple and the 
measure comparatively little diversified, with no other accom- 
paniment than that of the four-stringed harp—all the variations 
superinduced upon the original hexameter, beginning with the 
pentameter and iambus, and proceeding step by step to the 
complicated strophés of Pindar and the tragic writers, still left 
the general effect of the poetry greatly dependent upon voice 
and accompaniments and pointedly distinguished from mere 
solitary reading of the words. And in the dramatic poetry, the 
last in order of time, the declamation and gesture of the 


4 The Homeric hymns are procems of this sort, some very short, con- 
sisting only of a few lines—others of considerable length. The Hymn (or 
rather one of the two hymns) to Apollo'is cited by Thucydidés as the 
Procem of Apollo. 

The Hymns to Aphrodit@, Apollo, Hermés, Démétér and Dionysus, are 
genuine epical narratives. Hermann (Pref. ad. Hymn. p. Ixxxix.) pro- 
nounces the Hymn to Aphrodité to be the oldest and most genuine por- 
tions of the Hymn to Apollo (Herm, p. xx.) are also very old, but both 
that hymn and the others are largely interpolated, His opinion respecting 
these interpolations, however, is disputed by Franke (Prafat. ad Lymm 
Homeric. p. ix-xix.); snd the distinction between what is genuine and 
what is spurious depends upon criteria not very distinctly assignable. Com- 
pare Ulrici, Gesch. der Ep. Poes. p. 385-391. 

2 Phemius, Demodokus, and the nameless bard who guarded the fidelity 
of Klyteemnéstra, bear out position (Odyss. i. 155 ; iii. 267 5 viii. 490; 
xxi, 330; Achilles in Tliad, ix. 190). 

A degree of inviolability seems attached to the person of the bard as well 
‘as to that of the herald (Odyss. xxii. 355-357). 
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speaking actor alternated with the song and dance of the 
Chorus, and with the instruments of musicians, the whole being 
set off by imposing visible decorations. Now both dramatic 
effect and song are familiar in modern times, so that every 
man knows the difference between reading the words and 
hearing them under the appropriate circumstances ; but poetry, 
as such, is, and has now long been, so exclusively enjoyed by 
reading, that it requires an especial memento to bring us back 
to the time when the Iliad and Odyssey were addressed only 
to the ear and feelings of a promiscuous and sympathising 
multitude. Readers there were none, at least until the century 
preceding Solén and Peisistratus: from that time forward, they 
gradually increased both in number and influence ; though 
doubtless small, even in the most literary period of Greece, 
as compared with modern European society. So far as the 
production of beautiful epic poetry was concerned, however, 
the select body of instructed readers furnished a less potent 
stimulus than the unlettered and listening crowd of the earlier 
periods. The poems of Cheerilus and Antimachus, towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, though admired by erudite 
men, never acquired popularity; and the emperor Hadrian 
failed in his attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion at the 
expense of Homer. 

Tt will be seen by what has been here stated, that that class 
of men, who formed the medium of communication between 
the verse and the ear, were of the highest importance in the 
ancient world, and especially in the earlier periods of its career 
—the bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for the 
lyric, the actors and singers jointly with the dancers for the 


1 Spartian, Vit. Hadrian. p. 8; Dio Cass. Ixix. 4. ; Plut. Tim. c. 36. 

‘There are some good observations on this point in Nike's comments 
on Cheerilus, ch. viii. p. §9— 

** Habet hoc epica poesis, vera illa, cujus perfectissimam normam agno- 
scimus Homericam—labet hoc proprium, ut non in possessione virorum 
eruditorum, sed quasi viva sit et coram populo recitanda : ut cum populo 
crescat, et si p»ypulus Deorum et antiquorum heroum facinora, quod pree- 
cipuum est epicze poeseos argumentum, audire et secum repetere dedidi- 
cerit, obmutescat. Id vero tum factum est in Greecid, quum populus ef 
state, quam pueritiam dicere possis, peracta, partim ad res serias tristesque, 
Politicas maxime—easque multo, quam antea, impeditiores—abstrahebatur : 
partim epica poeseos pertesus, ex aliis poeseos generibus, que tum nasce- 
dantur, novum et diversum oblectamenti genus primo priesagire, sibi, deinde 
haurire, cepit.” : 

Nuke remarks too that the “‘splendidissima et propria Homerice poeseos 
setas, ea que sponte quasi sua inter populum et quasi cum populo viveret,” 
did not reach below Peisistratus, It did not, I think, reach even so low as 
that period. 
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chorus and drama. The lyric and dramatic poets taught with 
their own lips the delivery of their compositions, and so promi- 
nently did this business of teaching present itself to the view 
of the public, that the name Didaskalia, by which the dramatic 
exhibition was commonly designated, derived from thence its 
origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the 
festivals at a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and 
easy of access, for the recitation of the ancient epic, there 
must have been of course great differences of excellence ; but 
that the more considerable individuals of the class were 
elaborately trained and highly accomplished in the exercise of 
their profession, we may assume as certain, But it happens 
that Sokratés with his two pupils Plato and Xenophon speak 
contemptuously of their merits, and many persons have been 
disposed, somewhat too readily, to admit this sentence of con- 
demnation as conclusive, without taking account of the point 
of view from which it was delivered.1 These philosophers 
considered Homer and other poets with a view to instruction, 
ethical doctrine, and virtuous practice: they analysed the 
characters whom the poet described, sifted the value of the 
lessons conveyed, and often struggled to discover a hidden 
meaning, where they disapproved that which was apparent. 
When they found a man like the rhapsode, who professed to 


2,10; and Sympos. iii. 6, Oleéd 71 oBy fOv0s 
Bidrepoy faygbav; . Aijdoy yap bri rds dxovolas oix éxloravrat. 
BW 88 SrmowpBpdrp te wal Avatindvdpp cal KAAS FOAAOTs TOAD Bédweas 
apybpiov, Sore oddév ve Tav woAAOD dtlwy ACANGe. 

‘These trovota arc the hidden meanings or allegories which a certain set 
of philosophers undertook to discover in Homer, and which the rhapsodes 
were no way called upon to study, 

‘The Platonic dialogue called Ién ascribes to I6n the double function of a 
rhapsode or impressive reciter, and a critical expositor of the poet (Isokratés 
also indicates the same double character in the rhapsodes of his tine— 
Panathenaic. p. 240) ; but it conveys no solid grounds for a mean estimate 
of the class of rhapsodes, while it attests remarkably the striking effect 

luced by their recitation (c, 6, p. 535). That this class of men came to 
combine the habit of expository comment on the with their original 
profession of reciting, proves the tendencies of the age ; probably it also 
brought them into rivalry with the philosophers. 

‘The grounds taken by Aristotle (Problem. xxx. 10 ; compare Aul, Gellius, 
xx. 14) against the actors, singers, musicians, &c., of his time are more 
serious, and have more the air of truth. 

If it be correct in Lehrs (de Studiis Aristarchi, Diss, ii. p, 46) to identify 
those early glossographers of Homer, whose explanations the Alexandrine 
critics so severely condemned, with the rhapsodes, this only proves that the 
rhapsodes had come to undertake a double duty, of which their predecessors 
before Sol6n would never have dreamt. 


1 Xenoph. Memorab. 
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impress the Homeric narrative upon an audience, and yet either 
never meddled at all, or meddled unsuccessfully, with the 
business of exposition, they treated him with contempt ; indeed 
Sokratés depreciates the poets themselves much upon the same 
principle, as dealing with matters of which they could render 
no rational account. It was also the habit of Plato and 
Xenophon to disparage generally professional exertion of talent 
for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in 
an indelicate manner with the gratuitous teaching and ostenta- 
tious poverty of their master. But we are not warranted in 
judging the rhapsodes by such a standard. Though they were 
not philosophers or moralists, it was their province—and it had 
been so, long before the philosophical point of view was 
opened—to bring their poet home to the bosoms and emotions 
of an assembled crowd, and to penetrate themselves with his 
meaning so far as was suitable for that purpose, adapting to it 
the appropriate graces of action and intonation. In this their 
genuine task they were valuable members of the Grecian 
community, and seemed to have possessed all the qualities 
necessary for success. 

These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Acedi or 
Bards, seem to have been distinguished from them by the 
discontinuance of all musical accompaniment. Originally the 
bard sung, enlivening the song with occasional touches of the 
simple four-stringed harp: his successor the rhapsode, recited, 
holding in his hand nothing but a branch of laurel, and 
depending. for effect upon voice and manner,—a species of 
musical and rhythmical declamation,? which gradually increased 


1 Plato, Apolog- Socrat. p. 22, ©. 7. 

2 Aristotel. Poetic, c. 47; Welcker, Der Episch. Kyklos; Ueber den 
Vortrag der Homerischen Gedichte, p. 340-406, which collects all the 
facts respecting the Acedi and the rhapsodes. Unfortunately the ascer- 
tained points are very few. 

The laurel branch in the hand of the singer or reciter (for the two ex- 
pressions are often confounded) seems to have been peculiar to the recitation 
of Homer and Hesiod (Hesiod, Theog. 30 ; Schol. ad Aristophan. Nub. 
1367; Pausan. x. 7, 2). ‘‘ Poemata omne genus (says Apuleius, Florid. 
P+ 122, Bipont.) apta virga, lyre, socco, cothurno.”” 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, but also Archilochus, were recited by 
rhapsodes (Athena. xii. 620 ; also Plato, Legg. i. p. 658). Consult, 
besides, Nitzsch, De Historia Homeri, Fascic. 2, p. 114, seg., respecting 
the rhapsodes; and O. Muller, History of the Literature of ancient Greece, 
ch. iv. s. 3. 

The ideas of singing and speech are however often confounded, ii 
reference to any verse solemnly and emphatically delivered (Thucydid. 
54)—ddonovres of pecBirepar rddai &3eo Gat, Hee Awpiaxds mérenos xa) 
Rows &u’ ait@. And the rhapsodes are said to sing Homer (Plato, 
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in vehement emphasis and gesticulation until it approached to 
that of the dramatic actor. At what time this change took 
place, or whether the two different modes of enunciating the 
ancient epic may for a certain period have gone on simultane- 
ously, we have no means of determining. Hesiod receives 
from the Muse a branch of laurel, as a token of his ordination 
into their service, which marks him for a rhapsode; while the 
ancient bard with his harp is still recognised in the Homeric 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as efficient and popular at the 
Panionic festivals in the island of Delos.!_ Perhaps the improve- 
ments made in the harp, to which three strings, in addition to 
the original four, were attached by ‘Terpander (B.c. 660), and 
the growing complication of instrumental music generally, may 
have contributed to discredit the primitive accompaniment, 
and thus to promote the practice of recital: the story, that 
Terpander himself composed music not only for hexameter 
poems of his own, but also for those of Homer, seems to 
indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing to 


Eryxias, c. 13; Heysch. v. Bpavpwvloss) ; Strabo (i. p. 18) has a good 
passage upon song and speech. 

William Grimm (Deutsche Heldensage, p. 373) supposes the ancient 
German heroic romances to have been recited or declaimed in a similar 
manner with a simple accompaniment of the harp, as the Servian heroic 
lays are even at this time delivered. 

Fauriel also tells us, respecting the French Carlovingian Epic (Romans 
de Chevaleric, Revue des Deux Mondes, xiii, p. 559): “The romances of 
the rath and 13th centuries were really sung: the jongleur invited his 
audience to hear a delle chanson d'histoire,—‘\e mot chanter ne manque 
jamais dans la formule initiale?—and it is to be understood literally ; the 
music _was simple and intermittent, more like a recitative ; the jongleur 
carried a rebek, or violin with three. strings, an Arubic instrument ; when 
he wished to rest his voice, he played an air or retournelle upon this; he 
went thus about from place to place, and the romances had no existence 
among the people except through the aid ard recitation of these jo englens 

It appears that there had once been rhapsodic exhibitions at t! Is 
of Dionysus, but they were discontinued (Klearchis ap. Athenz. 
275)—probably superseded bi byt the dithyramb and the tragedy. 

The etymology of payp8ds is a disputed point: Welcker traces it to 
jlBBos 5 most cetics derive it from pewrew keidhy, which O. Miller ex. 
plains “to denote the coupling together of verses without any considerable 
Givisions or pauses,—the even, unbroken, continuous flow of the epic 

” as contrasted with the strophic or choric periods (4 «. 

1 Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 170, The xidapis, 054, dpxnduds, are con- 
stantly put together in that hymn : evidently the instrumental accompani- 
ment was essential to the hymns at the Ionic festival. Compare also the 
Hymn to Hermés (430), where the function ascribed to the Muses can 
hardly be understood to include non-musical recitation. The Hymn to 
Hermés is more recent than Terpander, inasmuch as it mentions the seven 
strings of the lyre, v. 50. 











P. 
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find favour. By whatever steps the change from the bard to 
the rhapsode took place, certain it is that before the time of 
Sol6n the latter was the recognised and exclusive organ of the 
old Epic; sometimes in short fragments before private com- 
panies, by single rhapsodes—sometimes several rhapsodes in 
continuous succession at a public festival. 
Respecting the mode in which the Homeric poems were 
reserved, during the two centuries (or, as some think, longer 
interval) between their original composition and the period 
shortly preceding Solén—and respecting their original com- 
Position and subsequent changes—there are wide differences of 
opinion among able critics. Were they preserved with, or 
without, being written? Was the Iliad originally composed as 
one poem, and the Odyssey in like manner, or is each of them 
an aggregation of parts originally self-existent and unconnected ? 
Was the authorship of each poem single-headed or many-headed? 
Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been generally 
coupled together and discussed with reference to each other, 
by inquiries into the Homeric poems; though Mr. Payne 
Knight’s Prolegomena have the merit of keeping them dis- 
tinct. Half acentury ago, the acute and valuable Prolegomena 
of F. A. Wolf, turning to account the Venetian Scholia which 
had then been recently published, first opened philosophical 
discussion as to the history of the Homeric text. A consider- 
able part of that dissertation (though by no means the whole) 
is employed in vindicating the position, previously announced 
by Bentley amongst others, that the separate constituent por- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey had not been cemented together 
into any compact body and unchangeable order until the days 
of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before Christ. As a step 
towards that conclusion, Wolf maintained that no written 
copies of either poem could be shown to have existed during 


1 Terpander—sce Plutarch. de Musicd, c. 3-4; the facts respecting him 
are collected in Plehn’s Lesbiaca, p. 140-160; but very little can be 
authenticated. 

Stesander at the Pythian festivals sang the Homeric battles, with a harp 
accompaniment of his own composition (Athena. xiv. p. 638). 

The principal testimonies respecting the rhapsodising of the Homeric 
poems at Athens, chiefly at the Panathenaic festival, are Isokratés, 
Panegyric. p. 74; Lycurgus contra Leocrat. p. 161; Plato, Hipparch. p. 
228 ; Diogen. Laért. Vit. Solon, i. 57. 

Inscriptions attest that Thaprodising continued in great esteem, down to 
a late period of the historical age, both at Chios and Teds, especially the 
former ; it was the subject of competition by trained youth, and of prizes 
for the victor, at periodical religious solemnities: see Corp. Inscript. 
Boeckh, No. 2214-3088. 
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the earlier times to which their composition is referred—and 
that without writing, neither the perfect symmetry of so 
complicated a work could have been originally conceived by 
any poet, nor, if realised by him, transmitted with assurance 
to posterity. ‘The absence of easy and convenient writing, 
such as must be indispensably supposed for long manuscripts, 
among the early Greeks, was thus one of the points in Wolfs 
case against the primitive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
By Nitzsch and other leading opponents of Wolf, the con- 
nexion of the one with the other seems to have been accepted 
as he originally put it, and it has been considered incumbent 
on those, who defended the ancient aggregate character of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, to maintain that they were written 
poems from the beginning. 

To me it eppears that the architectonic functions ascribed 
by Wolf to Peisistratus and his associates in reference to the 
Homeric poems, are nowise admissible. But much would 
undoubtedly be gained towards that view of the question, if 
it could be shown that in order to controvert it, we were 
driven to the necessity of admitting long written poems in the 
ninth century before the Christian zra, Few things, in my 
opinion, can be more improbable: and Mr. Payne Knight, 
opposed as he is to the Wolfian hypothesis, admits this no less 
than Wolf himself.1 The traces of writing in Greece, even in 


1 Knight, Prolegom. Hom, c. xxxviii.-xl ‘ Haud tamen ullum Homer- 
icorum carminum exemplar Pisistrati seculo antiquius extitisse, aut sex- 
centesimo prius anno ante C.N. scriptum fuisse, facile credam : rara enim 
et perdificilis erat iis temporibus scriptura ob penuriam materize scribendo 
idonez, quum literas aut lapidibus exarare, aut tabulis ligneis aut laminis 
metalli’ alicujus insculpere oporteret ... . Atque ideo memoriter re- 
tenta sunt, et haec et alia veterum poetarum carmina, et oe urbes et vicos 
et in principum virorum dibus, decantata a rhapsodis. Neque mirandum 
est, ca per tot seccula sic integra conservata esse, quoniam—per cos tradita 
erant, qui ab omnibus Greciz et coloniarum regibus et civitatibus mercede 
satis ampl conducti, omnia sua studia in iis ediscendis, retinendis, et rite 
recitandis, conferebant.” Compare Wolf, Prolegom. xxiv.-xxv. 

The evidences of early writing among the Greeks, and of written poems 
even anterior to Homer, may be seen collected in Kreuser (Vorfragen ueber 
Homeros, p. 127-159, Frankfort, 1828). His proofs appear tome altogether 
inconclusive. Nitzsch maintains the same opinion (Histor. Homeri, Fasc. 
i. sect. xi. xvii. xviii.)—in my opinion, not more successfully : nor does 
Franz (Epigraphicé Grec. Introd. s. iv.) produce any new arguments. 

Ido not quite subscribe to Mr. Knight’s language, when he says that 
there is nothing wonderful in the long preservation of the Homeric poems 
umwritten, It isenough to maintain that the existence and practical use of 
long manuscripts by all the rhapsodes, under the condition and circum- 
dances of the Bch and oth conturtes among the Greeks, would be « greater 
wonder. 
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the seventh century before the Christian era, are exceedingly 
trifling. We have no remaining inscription earlier than the 
4oth Olympiad, and the carly inscriptions are rude and un- 
skilfully executed: nor can we even assure ourselves whether 
Archilochus, Simonidés of Amorgus, Kallinus, Tyrteus, 
Xanthus, and the other early elegiac and lyric poets, committed 
their compositions to writing, or at what time the practice of 
doing so became familiar. The first positive ground, which 
authorises us to presume the existence of a manuscript of 
Homer, is in the famous ordinance of Solén with regard to the 
rhapsodes at the Panathenaa; but for what length of time, 
previously, manuscripts hed existed, we are unable to say. 

Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been 
written from the beginning, rest their case, not upon positive 
proofs—nor yet upon the existing habits of society with regard 
to poetry, for they admit generally that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were not read, but recited and heard—but upon the supposed 
necessity that there must have been manuscripts,! to ensure the 
preservation of the poems—the unassisted memory of reciters 
being neither sufficient nor trustworthy. But here we only 
escape a smaller difficulty by running into a greater; for the 
existence of trained bards, gifted with extraordinary memory, 
is far less astonishing than that of long manuscripts in an age 
essentially non-reading and non-writing, and when even suitable 
instruments and materials for the process are not obvious. 
Moreover there is a strong positive reason for believing that 
the bard was under no necessity of refreshing his memory by 
consulting a manuscript. For if such had been the fact, blind- 
ness would have been a disqualification for the profession, 
which we know that it was not: as well from the example of 
Demodokus in the Odyssey, as from that of the blind bard of 
Chios, in the Hymn to the Delian Apollo, whom Thucydidés, 
as well as the general tenor of Grecian legend, identifies with 
Homer himself.2_ The author of that Hymn, be he who he 
may, could never have described a blind man as attaining the 

1 See this argument strongly put by Nitzsch, in the prefatory remarks at 
the beginning of his second volume of Commentaries on the Odyssey (p. x.- 
xxix.). He takes great pains to discard all idea that the poems were 
written in order to be read. To the same. purpose Franz (Epigraphicé 
Greee. Introd. p. 32), who adopts Nitzsch’s positions,— Audituris enim, 
non lecturis, carmina parabant.” 

9 Odyss. vii. 65; Hymn, ad Apoll. 172; Pseudo-Herodot, Vit. Homer. 
© 33 Thucyd ii, To4 Fa . 

‘arious commentators on Homer imagined that under the misfortune of 

Demodokus the poet in reality described his own (Schol, ad Odyss. 1,1; 
Maxim. Tyr. xxviii, 1). 
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utmost perfection in his art, if he‘had been conscious that the 
memory of the bard was only maintained by constant reference 
to the manuscript in his chest. 

Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort of memory 
required either from bards or rhapsodes, even for the longest of 
these old epic pocms,—though doubtless great,—was at all 
superhuman. Taking the case with reference to the entire 
Tliad and Odyssey, we know that there were educated gentle- 
men at Athens who could repeat both poems by heart :* but 


1 Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 5. Compare, respecting the laborious discipline 
of the Gallic Druids, and the number of unwritten verses which they retained 
in their memories, Cxsar. B. G. vi. 14: Mela, iii. 2: also Wolf, Prolegg. 
s, xxiv. and Herod. ii, 77, about the prodigious memory of the Egyptian 
priests at Heliopolis. 

T transcribe, from the interesting Discours of M. Fauriel (prefixed to his 
Chants Populaires de la Gréce Modeme, Paris, 1824), a few particulars 
respecting the number, the mnemonic power, and the popularity of those 
itinerant singers or rhapsodes who frequent the festivals or paneghyris of 
modern. Greece: it is curious to learn that this profession is habitually 
exercised by b/d men (p. xc. seq.) 

“Les aveugles exercent en Gréce une profession qui les rend non seule- 
ment agréables, mais nécessaires ; le caractére, l'imagination, et la condition 
du peuple, étant ce qu'ils sont : c’est la profession de chanteurs ambulans 
++ Ils sont dans Pusage, tant sur le continent que dans les les, de la 
Gréce, apprendre par coeur le plus grand nombre qu’ils peuvent de chan- 
sons populaires de tout genre et de toute époque. Quelques uns finissent 
Par en savoir une quantité prodigieuse, et tous en savent beaucoup. Avec 
ce trésor dans leur mémoire, ils sont toujours en marche, traversent la 
Grace en tout sens ; ils s’en vont de ville en ville, de village en village, 
chantant a V’auditoire qui se forme aussit6t autour d’eux, partout od ils se 
montrent, celles de leurs chansons qu’ils jugent convenir le mieux, soit A la 
localité, soit la circonstance, et regoivent une petite rétribution qui fait 
tout leur revenu. Ils ont Pair de chercher de préférence, en tout lieu, la 
partie la plus incute de la population, qui en est toujours la plus curieuse, 
la plus avide d’impressions, et la moins difficile dans le choix de ceux qui 
leur sont offertes. Les Turcs seulsne les écoutent pas. C’est aux réunions 
nombreuses, aux fétes de village connues sous le nom de Paneghyris, que 
ces chanteurs ambulans accourent le plus volontiers. Ils chantent en 
s'accompagnant dun instrument & cordes que l'on touche avec un archet, 
et qui est exactement I’ancienne lyre des Grecs, dont il a conservé le nom. 
comme la forme. 

“Cette lyre, pour &tre entire, doit avoir cing cordes : mais souvent elle 
n'en a que deux ow trois, dont les sons, comme il est aisé de présumer, 
niont rien de bien harmonieux. Les chanteurs aveugles vont ordinairement 
isolés, et chacun d’eux chante & part des autres: mais quelquefois aussi ils 
se réunissent par groupes de deux ou de trois, pour dire ensemble les 
mémes chansons . . . Ces modernes rhapsodes doivent @tre divisés en 
deux classes. Les uns (et ce sont, selon toute apparence, les plus nom- 
breux) se bornent & la fonction de recueillir, d’apprendre par coeur, et de 
mettre en circulation, des pieces qu'ils n’ont point com Les autres 
(ct ce sont ceux qui forment l’ordre le plus distingué de leurs corps), 4 cette 
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in the professional recitations, we are not to imagine that the 
same person did go through the whole: the recitation was 
essentially a joint undertaking, and the rhapsodes who visited 
a festival would naturally understand among themselves which 
part of the poem should devolve upon each particular indi- 
vidual. Under such circumstances, and with such means of 
preparation beforehand, the quantity of verse which a rhapsode 
could deliver would be measured, not so much by the exhaus- 
tion of his memory, as by the physical sufficiency of his voice, 
having reference to the sonorous, emphatic, and rhythmical 
pronunciation required from him.* 

But what guarantee have we for the exact transmission of 
the text for a space of two centuries by simply oral means? 
It may be replied that oral transmission would hand down the 
text as exactly as in point of fact it was handed down. The 
great lines of each poem—the order of parts—the vein of 
Homeric feeling and the general style of locution, and for the 
most part, the true words—would be maintained: for the pro- 
fessional training of the rhapsode, over and above the precision 
of his actual memory, would tend to Homerise his mind (if 
the expression may be permitted), and to restrain him within 
this magic circle. On the other hand, in respect to the details 
of the text, we should expect that there would be wide differ- 
ences and numerous inaccuracies: and so there really were, as 
the records contained in the Scholia, together with the passages 


fonction de répétiteurs et de colporteurs des poésies d’autrui, joignent celle 
de poétes, et ajoutent a la masse des chansons apprises d’autres chants de 
leur fagon .. .. Ces rhapsodes aveagles sont les nouvellistes ‘et les 
historiens, en méme temps que les poées du peuple, en cela parfaitement 
semblables aux rhapsodes anciens de la Gréce.” 

‘To pass to another country—Persia, once the great rival of Greece :— 
© The Kurroglian rhapsodes are called Kurroglou-Khans, from shaunden, 
to sing. Their duty is to know by heart all the meglisses {meetings of 
Kurroglou, narrate them, or sing them with the accompaniment of the 
favourite instrument of Kurroglou, the chungur or sitar, a three-stringed 
guitar, Ferdausi_has also his Stak-nama-Khans, and the prophet 
Mahommed his Xeran-Khans. The memory of those, singers is truly 
astonishing. At every request they recite in‘one breath for some hours, 
without stammering, beginning the tale at the passage or verse pointed out 
by the hearers.” (Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, 2s found in 
the Adventures and Improvisations of Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel 
of Northérn Persia, by Alexander Chodsko: London, 1842, Introd. 


Fe ‘ 
Pie of the songs of the Calinuck national bards sometimes lasts a 
whole day.” (Ibid. p. 372.) - 

: 4 There are just remarks of Mr.. Mitford on the possibility that the 
Homeric poems might have been preserved without writing (History of 
Greece, vol. i. p, 135-137). 

VOL. Il. Ey 
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cited in ancient authors, but not found in our Homeric text, 
abundantly testify.? 

Moreover the state of the Iliad and Odyssey in respect to the 
letter called the Digamma affords a proof that they were 
recited for a considerable period before they were committed 
to writing, insomuch that the oral pronunciation underwent 
during the interval a sensible change.? At the time when 
these poems were composed, the Digamma was an effective con- 
sonant, and figured as such in the structure of the verse: at 
the time when they were committed to writing, it had ceased 
to be pronounced, and therefore never found a place in any of 
the manuscripts—insomuch that the Alexandrine critics, though 
they knew of its existence in the much later pcems of Alkeus 
and Sapphé, never recognised it in Homer. The hiatus, and 
the various perplexities of metre, occasioned by the loss of the 
Digamma, were corrected by different grammatical stratagems. 
But the whole history of this lost letter is very curious, and is 
rendered intelligible only by the supposition that the Iliad and 
Odyssey belonged for a wide space of time to the memory, 
the voice and the ear, exclusively. 

At what period these poems, or indeed any other Greek 
poems, first began to be written, must be matter of conjecture, 
though there is ground for assurance that it was before the 
time of Solén. If in the absence of evidence we may venture 
upon naming any more determinate period, the question at 
once suggests itself, what were the purposes which in that stage 
of society, a manuscript at its first commencement must have 

1 Villoison, Prolegomen. p._xxxiv.-Ivi. ; Wolf, Prolegomen. p. 37. 
Duntzer, in the Epicor. Gree, Fragm. p. 27-29, gives a considerable fet 
of the Homeric passages cited by uci authors, but not found either in 
the Iliad or Odyssey. It is hardly to be doubted, howeress that many of 
these passages belonged to other epic porms which passed under the name 
of Homer. Welcker (Der Episch. Kyklus, p. 20-133) enforces this 
opinion very justly, and it harmonises with his view of the name of Homer 
as co-extensive with the whole Epic cycle. 

4 See this argument strongly maintained in Giese (Ueber den Avolischen 
Dialekt, sect. 14, p. 160 segg.). He notices several other particulars in the 
Homeric language—the (Silinde and variety of interchangeable gram- 
matical forms—the numerous metrical licences, set right by appropriate 
oral intonations—which indicate a language as yet not constrained by the 
fixity of written authority. 

‘The same line of argument is taken by O. Miller (History of the Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, ch. iv. s. 5). 

Giese has shown also, in the same chapter, that all the manuscripts of 
Homer mentioned in the Scholia, were written in the Ionic alphabet (with 
H and 9 as marks for the long vowels, and no special mark for the rough 
breathing), in so far as the special ‘citations out of them enable ts to 
verify. 
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been intended to answer? For whom was a written Iliad 
necessary? Not for the rhapsodes ; for with them it was not only 
planted in the memory, but also interwoven with the feelings, 
and conceived in conjunction with all those flexions and intona- 
tions of voice, pauses and other oral artifices, which were 
required for emphatic delivery, and which the naked manuscript 
could never reproduce. Not for the general public—shey were 
accustomed to receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and with 
its accompaniments of a solemn and: crowded festival. The 
only persons for whom the written Iliad would be suitable, 
would be a select few ; studious and curious men—a class of 
readers, capable of analysing the complicated emotions which 
they had experienced as hearers in the crowd, and who would 
on perusing the written words realise in their imaginations 
a sensible portion of the impression: communicated by the 
reciter.? 

Incredible as the statement may sesm in an age like the 
present, there is in all early societies, and there was in early 
Greece, a time when no such reading class existed. If we 
could discover at what time such a class first began to be 


1 Nitzsch and Welcker argue, that because the Homeric poems were 
heard with great delight and interest, therefore the first rudiments of the 
art of writing, even while beset by a thousand mechanical difficulties, 
would be employed to record them. I cannot adopt this opinion, which 
appears to me to derive all its plausibility from our present familiarity with 
reading and writing. ‘The first step from the recited to the written poem 
is really one of great violence, as well as useless for any want then actually 
felt. 1 much more agree with Wolf when he says: “ Diu enim illorum 
hominum vita et simplicitas nihil admodum habuit, quod scripturé dignum 
videretur : in aliis omnibus occupati agunt illi, quae posteri scribunt, vel (ut 
de quibusdam populis accepimus) etiam monstratam operam hance spernunt 
tanquam indecori otii: carmina autem quse pangunt, longo usu sic ore 
fundere et excipere consueverunt ut cantu et recitatione cum maxime 
vigentia deducere ad mutas notas, ex illius aetatis sensu nihil aliud esset, 
quam perimere ea et vitali vi ac spiritu privare.” (Prolegom. s. xv. p. 59-) 

Some good remarks on this subject are to be found in William Hum- 
boldt’s Introduction to his elaborate treatise Ueber die Kawi-Sprache, in 
reference to the oral tales current among the Basques. He too observes 
how great and repulsive a proceeding it is, to pass at first from verse sung 
or recited, to verse written ; implying that the words are conceived de- 
tached from the Vortrag, the accompanying music and the surrounding and 
sympathising assembly. “The Basque tales have no charm for the people 

ee when put in Spanish words and read (Introduction, sect. xx. p. 
258-250). 

Unwritten prose tales, preserved.in the memory and said to be repeated 
nearly in the same words from age to age, are mentioned by Mariner in the 
‘Tonga Islands (Mariner's Account, vol. i. p. 377). 

: The Druidical poems were kept unwritten by design, after writing was in 
established use for other purposes (Cesar, B. Ovi a3. 
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formed, we should be able to make a guess at the time when 
the old Epic poems were first committed to writing. Now the 
period which may with the greatest probability be fixed upon 
as having first witnessed the formation even of the narrowest 
reading class in Greece, is the middle of the seventh century 
before the Christian era (B.c. 660 to B.C. 630),—the age of 
Terpander, Kallinus, Archilochus, Simonidés of Amorgus, &c. 
I ground this supposition on the change then operated in the 
character and tendencies of Grecian poetry and music,—the 
elegiac and iambic measures having been introduced as rivals 
to the primitive hexameter, and poetical compositions having 
been transferred from the epical past to the affairs of present 
and real life. Such a change was important at a time when 
poetry was the only known mode of publication (to use a 
modern phrase not altogether suitable, yet the nearest ap- 
proaching to the sense). It argued a new way of looking at 
the old epical treasures of the people, as well as a thirst for 
new poetical effect ; and the men who stood forward in it may 
well be considered as desirous to study, and competent to 
criticise, from their own individual point of view, the written 
words of the Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that 
Kallinus both noticed and eulogised the Thebais as the pro- 
duction of Homer. There scems therefore ground for con- 
jecturing, that (for the use of this newly-formed and important, 
but very narrow class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and 
other old epics—the Thebais and the Cypria as well as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey—began to be compiled towards the 
middle of the seventh century B.c. :1 and the opening of Egypt 
to Grecian commerce, which took place about the same period, 
would furnish increased facilities for obtaining the requisite 
papyrus to write upon. A reading class, when once formed, 
would doubtless slowly increase, and the number of manu- 
scripts along with it; so that before the time of Sol6n, fifty 
years afterwards, both readers and manuscripts, though still 
comparatively few, might have attained a certain recognised 


3 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, vol.. i. p, 368-373) treats it as a 
matter of certainty that Archilochus and Alkman wrote their poems, Iam 
not aware of any evidence for announcing this as positively known—except 
indeed an admission of Wolf, which is doubtless good as an argumentum ad 
hominem, but is not to be received as proof (Wolf, Proleg. p. 50). The 
evidences rhentioned by Mr. Clinton (p. 368) certainly cannot be regurded 


as roving anything to the point. 

iese (Ueber den Aolischen Dialekt, p. 172) places the first writing 
of the sepamte rhapsodies composing ‘the Iliad in the seventh century 
B.C. 3 . 
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authority, and formed a tribunal of reference, against the 
carelessness of individual rhapsodes. 

We may, I think, consider the Iliad and Odyssey to have 
been preserved without the aid of writing for a period near 
upon two centuries.!_ But is it true, as Wolf imagined, and as 
other able critics have imagined also, that the separate portions 
of which these tvo poems are composed were originally dis- 
tinct epical ballads, each constituting a separate whole and 
intended for separate recitation? Is it true that they had not 
only no common author, but originally neither common pur- 
pose nor fixed order, and that their first permanent arrange- 
ment and integration was delayed for three centuries, and 
accomplished at last only by the taste of Peisistratus conjoined 
with various lettered friends ?? 

This hypothesis—to which the genius of Wolf first gave cele- 
brity, but which has been since enforced more in detail by 
others, especially by William Miiller and Lachmann—appears 
to me not only unsupported by any sufficient testimony, but 
also opposed to other testimony as well as to a strong force 
of internal probability. The authorities quoted by Wolf are 


* The songs of the Teelandic Skalds were preserved orally for a period 

longer than two centuries,—P, A. Miller thinks very much longer, —before 

they were collected or embodied in written story by Snorro and Szemund 

(Lange, Untersuchungen tiber die Gesch. der Nordischen Heldensage, p. 

98; also Introduct. p. xx.-xxviii.). He confounds, however, often, the 

Preservation of the songs from old time—with the question whether they 
ave or have not an historical basis. 

‘And there were doubtless many old bards and rhapsodes in ancient 
Greece, of whom the same might be said which Saxo Grammaticus affirms 
of an Englishman named Lucas, that he was “literis quidem tenuiter 
instructus, sed historiarum scientia apprime eruditus” (Dallmann, Histor- 
ische Forschungen, vol. ii. p. 176). ; 

4 “Homer wrote a sequel of songsand rhapsodies, to be sung by him- 
self for small earnings and good cheer, at festivals and other days of merri- 
ment; the Iliad he made for the men, the Odysseis for the other scx. 
These loose songs were not collected together into the form of an epic 
poem until 500 years after.” 

Such is the naked language in which Wolf’s main hypothesis had been 
previously set forth by Bentley, in his ‘Remarks on a late Discourse 
of Free-thinking, by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis,” published in 1713: the 

remained unaltered in the seventh edition of that treatise pub- 
Fisted in 1737. See Wolf's Prolegg. xxvii. p. 115. 

The same hypothesis may be seen more amply developed, partly in the 
work of Wolf's pupil and admirer, William Muller, Homerische Vorschule 
(the second edition of which was published at Leipsic 1836, with an 
excellent introduction and notes by Baumgarten.Crusius, adding greatly to 
the value of the original work by its dispassionate review of the whole con- 
troversy), partly in two valuable Dissertations of Lachmann, published in 
the Philological Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1837 and 1841. 
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Josephus, Cicero, and Pausanias :! Josephus mentions nothing 
about Peisistratus, but merely states (what we may accept as 
the probable fact) that the Homeric poems were originally 
unwritten, and preserved only in songs or recitations, from 
which they were at a subsequent period put into writing: 
hence many of the discrepancies in the text. On the other 
hand, Cicero and Pausanias go further, and affirm that Pei- 
sistratus both collected, and arranged in the existing order, 
the rhapsodies of the Iliad and Odyssey (implied as poems 
originally entire and subsequently broken into pieces), which 
he found partly confused and partly isolated from each other— 
each part being then remembered only in its own portion of 
the Grecian world. Respecting Hipparchus the son of Pei- 
sistratus, too, we are told in the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
which bears his name, that he was the first to introduce into 
Attica the poetry of Homer, and that he prescribed to the 
thapsodes to recite the parts at the Panathenaic festival in 
regular sequence.? 

Wolf and William Miiller occasionally speak as if they 
admitted something like an Iliad and Odyssey as established 
aggregates prior to Peisistratus ; but for the most part they 
represent him or his associates as having been the first to put 
together Homeric poems which were before distinct and self- 
existent compositions. And Lachmann, the recent expositor 
of the same theory, ascribes to Peisistratus still more unequi- 
vocally this original integration of parts in reference to the 
Tliad—distributing the first twenty-two books of the poem into 
sixteen separate songs, and treating it as ridiculous to imagine 
that the fusion of these songs into an order such as we now 
read, belongs to any date earlier than Peisistratus.® 


3 Joseph. cont. Apion. i. 2 ; Cicero de Oritor. iii. 34; Pausan. vii. 26, 
6 compare the Scholion on Plautus in Ritschl, Die Alexandrin. Bibliothek, 
p. 4. 4ilian (V. H. xiii. 14), who mentions ‘both the introduction of the 
Homeric poems into Peloponnesus by Lykurgus, and the compilation by 
Peisistratus, can hardly be considered as adding to the value of the testi- 
mony : still less Libanius and Suidas, What we learn is, that some literary 
and critical men of the Alexandrine age (more or fewer, as the case may 
be but Wolf exaggerates when he talks of an sanimous conviction) spoke 
of Peisistratus as having first put together the fractional parts of the [liad 
and Odyssey into entire poems. 

4 Plato, Hipparch. p. 228. 

“*Doch ich komme mir bald lacherlich vor, wenn ich noch immer die 
Méglichkeit gelten lasse, dass unsere Ilias in dem gegenwartigen Zusammen- 
hange der bedeutenden Theile, und nicht blos der wenigen bedeutendsten, 
jemals vor der Arbeit des Pisistratus gedacht worden sey.” (Lachmann, 

‘ernere Betrachtungen tiber die Ilias, sect. xxviii. p.-32; Abhandlungen 
Berlin. Academ. 1841.) How far this admission—ihat for the few most 
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Upon this theory we may remark, first, that it stands opposed 
to the testimony existing respecting the regulations of Solén ; 
who, before the time of Peisistratus, had enforced a fixed order 
of recitation on the rhapsodes of the Iliad at the Panathenaic 
festival: not only directing that they should go through the 
thapsodies se77atim and without omission or corruption, but 
also establishing a prompter or ccnsorial authority to ensure 
obedience,l_which implies the existence (at the same time 


important portions of the Iliad there déd exist an established order of 
succession prior to Peisistratus—is intended to reach, I do not know ; but 
the language of Lachmann goes further than either Wolf or William 
Miller. (See Wolf, Prolegomen. p. cxli.-cxii., and W. Muller, Homer- 
ische Vorschule, Abschnitt. vii. pp. 96, 98, 100, 102.) The latter admits 
that neither Peisistratus nor the Diaskeuasts could have made any con- 
siderable changes in the Iiad and Odyssey, either in the way of addition 
or of transpositions the poems as aggregates being too well known, 
and the Homeric vein of invention too completely extinct, to admit of such 
novelties, 

I confess I do not see how these last-mentioned admissions can be recon- 
ciled with the main doctrine of Wolf, in so far as regards Peisistratus. 

1 Diogen, Laért. i. 57.—T& 8 ‘Owhpov ef dx oBoAts yéypape (ZéAar) 
appdeiadas, olor Sxou 6 mparos tanger, dneiOer Kpxecdas rv dpxspevor, bs 
gral Atevyas tv rots Meyapucois. x 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, the Pseudo-Plato tells us (in 
the dialogue so called, p. 228)—kal rh ‘Optpov tan mpSros inducer els Thy 
viv raurnvl, xad hydyxace robs payplods Tavadwalois & SroAh yews ebetis 
aird Biidvar, Gowen viv Err olde rowicr, 

‘These words have ‘provoked multiplied criticisms from all the learned 
men who have touched upon the theory of the Homeric poems—to deter- 
mine what was the practjce which Sol6n found existing, and what was the 
change which he introduced. Our information is too scanty to pretend to 
certainty, but I think the explanation of Hermann the most satisfactory 
« Ord ‘sit SwoBoAh ef droBAHSnr.”—Opuscula, t. Ve Ps 300, t. vile 

- 162). 

“txoBodeds is the technical term for the prompter at a theatrical re- 
presentation (Plutarch, Precept. gerend. Reip. p. 813); dxoBoaq and 
SroBdAAew have corresponding meanings, of aiding the memory of a speaker 
and keeping him in accordance with a certain standard, in possession of 
the prompter ; see the words é& twofoajs, Xenophon. Cyropeed. iii. 3, 37. 
"Yrogoa4 therefore has no necessary connexioa with a series of rhapsodes, 
Dut would apply just as much to one alone ; although it happens in this 
case to be brought to bear upon several in succession, “YrdAmps, again, 
means “the taking up in succession of one rhapsode by another: ” though 
the two words, therefore, have not the same meaning, yet the proceeding 
described in the two passages in reference both to Soda and Hipparchus 
ay to be in substance the same—#. ¢. to ensure, by compulsory super- 
vision, a correct and orderly recitation by the successive rhapsodes who 
went through the different parts of the poem. 

There is good reason to conclude from this passage that the rhapsodes 
before Solén were guilty both of negligence and of omission in their recital 
of Homer, but no reason to imagine either that they transposed the books, 
or that the legitimate order was not previously recognised. 
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that it proclaims the occasional infringement) of an orderly 
aggregate, as well as of manuscripts professedly complete. 
Next, the theory ascribes to Peisistratus a character not only 
materially different from what is indicated by Cicero and 
Pausanias—who represent him, not as having put together 
atoms originally distinct, but as the renovator of an ancient 
order subsequently lost—but also in itself unintelligible and 
inconsistent with Grecian habit and feeling. That Peisistratus 
should take pains to repress the licence, or make up for the 
unfaithful memory, of individual rhapsodes, and to ennoble 
the Panathenaic festival by the most correct recital of a great 
and venerable poem, according to the standard received among 
the best judges in Greece—this is a task both suitable to his 
position, and requiring nothing more than an improved re- 
cension, together with exact adherence to it on the part of the 
thapsodes. But what motive had he to string together several 
poems, previously known only as separate, into one new whole? 
What feeling could he gratify by introducing the extensive 
changes and transpositions surmised by Lachmann, for the 
purpose of binding together sixteen songs which the rhapsodes 
are assumed to have been accustomed to recite, and the people 
to hear, each by itself apart? Peisistratus was not a poet, seek- 
ing to interest the public mind, by new creations and com- 


The appointment of a systematic twoBoaeds or prompter plainly indicates 
the existence of complete manuscripts. 

The direction of Sol6n, that Homer should be rhapsodised under the 
security of a prompter with his manuscript, appears just the same as that of 
the orator Lykurgus in reference to eechyias, Sophoklés, and Euripidés 
(Pseudo-Plutarch. Vit. X. Rhetor. Lycurgi Vit.) —elofveyxe 8% kal youovs— 
ds yadkds elxdvas avateivar tov roinrav AloxsAou, Aapoercovr, Evprmidov, 
kal ras tpaygdlas abrav ey Kows ypayouevous puddrrey, cal Toy THs 
xérews ypapuaréa mapavayryrdcney rots twoxpivoucvas: ob “yap ey abras 
(&AAqs) dnoxplvecéat. The word &AdAes which occurs last but one is intro- 
duced by the conjecture of Grysar, who has cited and explained the above 
passage of the Pseudo-Plutarch in a valuable dissertation—De Gracorum 
Tragedit, qualis fuit circa tempore Demosthenis (Cologne 183). All the 
critics admit the text as it now stands to be unintelligible, and various 
corrections have been proposed, among which that of Grysar seems the best. 
From his Dissertation I transcribe the following passage, which illustrates 
the rhapsodising of Homer é bwoBoAjjs— 

Quum histriones fabulis interpolandis egre abstinerent, Lycurgus legem 
supra indicatam eo tulit consilio, ut recitationes histrionum cum publico illo 
exemplo omnino congruas redderet. Quod ut assequeretur, constituit, ut 
dum fabule in scerA recitarentur, scriba publicas simul exemplum civitatis 
inspiceret, juxta sive in theatro sive in postscenio sedens. Heec enim verbi 
xapaveywionew est significatio, posita precipue in prepositione xapt ut 
idem sit, quod contra sive juxta legere ; id quod faciunt ii, gut fecta ab 
altero vel recitata cam suis conferre cupiunt.” (Grysar, p. 7.) 
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binations, but a ruler desirous to impart solemnity to a great 
religious festival in his native city. Now such a purpose would 
be answered by selecting, amidst the divergences of rhapsodes 
in different parts of Greece, that order of text which intelligent 
men could approve as a return to the pure and pristine Iliad; 
but it would be defeated if he attempted large innovations of 
his own, and brought out for the first time a new Iliad by 
blending together, altering, and transposing, many old and 
well-known songs. A novelty so bold would have been more 
likely to offend than to please both the critics and the multi- 
tude. And if it were even enforced, by authority, at Athens, 
no probable reason can be given why all the other towns and 
all the rhapsodes throughout Greece should abnegate their 
previous habits in favour of it, since Athens at that time 
enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired during 
the following century. On the whole, it will appear that the 
character and position of Peisistratus himself go far to negative 
the function which Wolf and Lachmann put upon him. His 
interference presupposes a certain foreknown and ancient 
aggregate, the main lineaments of which were familiar to the 
Grecian public, although many of the rhapsodes in their prac- 
tice may have deviated from it both by omission and inter- 
polation. In correcting the Athenian recitations conformably 
with such understood gencral type, he might hope both to pro- 
cure respect for Athens and to constitute a fashion for the rest 
of Greece. But this step of “collecting the torn body of sacred 
Homer” is something generically different from the com- 
position of a new Iliad out of pre-existing songs: the former is 
as easy, suitable, and promising, as the latter is violent and 
gratuitous.) 

2 That the Iliad or Odyssey were ever recited with all the parts entire, at 
any time anterior to Solén, is a point which Ritschl denies (Die Alexandrin. 
Bibliothek. p. 67-70). He thinks that before Solén, they were. always 
recited in parts, and without any fixed order among the parts. Nor did 
Solén determine (as he thinks) the order of the parts: he only checked the 
license of the rhapsodes as to the recitation of ce separate books ; it was 
Peisistratus, who, with the help of Onomakritus and others, first settled the 
order of the parts and bound each poem into « whole, with some correc- 
tions and interpolations. Nevertheless he admits that the parts were 
originally composed by the same poet, and adapted to form a whole 
amongst cach other; but the primitive entireness (he asserts) was only 
maintained asa sort of traditional belief, never realised in recitation, and 
never reduced to an obvious, unequivocal, and permanent fact—until the 
time of Peisistratus. 

‘There is no sufficient ground, I think, for denying all entire recitation 
previous to Soldn, and we only interpose a new difficulty, both grave and 
gratuitous, by doing so, 
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To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the first archi- 
tect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it ought at least to be shown 
that no other long and continuous poems existed during the 
earlier centuries, But the contrary of this is known to be the 
fact. The Athiopis of Arktinus, which contained groo verses, 
dates from a period more than two centuries earlier than Pei- 
sistratus: several other of the lost cyclic epics, some among 
them of considerable length, appear during the century suc- 
ceeding Arktinus ; and it is important to notice that three or 
four at least of these poems passed currently under the name 
of Homer.' There is no greater intrinsic difficulty in sup- 
posing long epics to have begun with the Iliad and Odyssey 
than with the 4Ethiopis: the ascendency of the name of 
Homer, and the subordinate position of Arktinus, in the 
history of early Grecian poetry, tend to prove the former in 
preference to the latter. 

Moreover, we find particular portions of the Iliad, which 
expressly pronounce’ themselves, by their own internal evidence, 
as belonging to a large whole, and not as separate integers. 
We can hardly conceive the catalogue in the second book 
except as a fractional composition, and with reference to a 
series of approaching exploits ; for taken apart by itself, such a 
barren enumeration of names could have stimulated neither the 
fancy of the poet nor the attention of the listeners. But the 
Homeric Catalogue had acquired a sort of canonical authority 
even in the time of Sol6n, insomuch that he interpolated a line 
into it, or was accused of doing so, for the purpose of gaining 


1 The £thiopis of Arktinus contained 9100 verses, as we learn from the 
Tabula Iliaca: yet Proklus assigns to it only four books. The Ilias Minor 
had four books, the Cyprian verses eleven, though we do not know the 
umber of lines in either. 

Nitzsch states it as a certain matter of fact, that Arktinus recited his own 
poem a/one, though it was too long !o admit of his doing so without interr 
ruption. (See his Vorrede to the 2nd vol. of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) There 
is no evidence for this assertion, and it appears to me highly improbable. 

In reference to the Romances of the Middle Ages, belonging to the 
Cycle of the Round Table, M. Fauriel tells us that the German Perceval 
has nearly 25,000 verses (more than half as long again as the Iliad) ; the 
Perceval of Christian of Troyes probably more ; the German 7ristan, of 
Godfrey of Strasburg, has more than 23,000; sometimes the poem is 

‘by one author and continued by another. (Fauriel, Romans de 
Chevalerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, t. xiii. p. 695-097.) 

‘The ancient unwritten ‘of the Icelandic Skalds are as much lyric 
as epic: the longest of them does not exceed 800 lines, and they are for 
the most part much shorter (Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Nérdischen Heldensage, aus P. A. Muller’s Sagabibliothek von G. Lange, 
Frankf. 1832. Introduet. p. xlii.). 
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a disputed point against the Megarians, who on their side set 
forth another version.1_ No such established reverence could 
have been felt for this document, unless there had existed, for 
a long time prior to Peisistratus, the habit of regarding and 
listening to the Iliad as a continuous poem. And when 
the philosopher Xenophanés, contemporary with Peisistratus, 
noticed Homer as the universal teacher, and denounced him as 
an unworthy describer of the gods, he must have connected 
this great mental sway, not with a number of unconnected 
rhapsodies, but with an aggregate Iliad and Odyssey ; probably 
with other poems also, ascribed to the same author, such as the 
Cypria, Epigoni, and Thebais. 

We find, it is true, references in various authors to portions 
of the Iliad each by its own separate name, such as the 
Teichomachy, the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of Diomedés 
or of Agamemn6n, the Doloneia or Night-expedition (of Dolon 
as well as of Odysseus and Diomedés), &c., and hence it has 
been concluded that these portions originally existed as 
separate poems, before they were cemented together into an 
Iliad. But such references prove nothing to the point; for 
until the Iliad was divided by Aristarchus and his colleagues 
into a given number of books or rhapsodies, designated by the 
series of letters in the alphabet, there was no method of calling 
attention to any particular portion of the poem except by special 
indication of its subject-matter.* Authors subsequent to 
Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who unquestionably 
conceived the Iliad as a whole, cite the separate fractions of it 
by designations of this sort. 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis respecting 
the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points which are by 
no means necessarily connected, though that hypothesis, as set 
forth by Wolf himself, by W. Miiller, and by Lachmann, 
presents the two in conjunction. First, was the Iliad originally 
projected and composed by one author and as one poem, or 
were the different parts composed separately and by uncon- 
nected authors, and subsequently strung together into an 
aggregate? Secondly, assuming that the internal evidences of 
the poem negative the former supposition, and drive us upon 
the latter, was the construction of the whole poem deferred, and 
did the parts exist only in their separate state, until a period so 
late as the reign of Peisistratus? It is obvious that these two 


1 Platarch, Solén, 10, 


2 The Homeric Scholiast refers to Quintus Calaber éy +f AuaCovouaxla, 
which was only one portion of his long poem (Schol, ad Iliad. ii, 220). 
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questions are essentially separate, and that a man may believe 
the Iliad to have been put together out of pre-existing songs, 
without recognising the age of Peisistratus as the period of its 
first compilation. Now whatever may be the steps through 
which the poem passed to its ultimate integrity, there is 
sufficient reason for believing that they had been accomplished 
long before that period: the friends of Peisistratus found an 
Tliad already existing, and already ancient in their time, even 
granting that the poem had not been originally bom in a state 
of unity. Moreover, the Alexandrine critics, whose remarks 
are preserved in the Scholia, do not even notice the Peisistratic 
recension among the many manuscripts which they had. before 
them: and Mr. Payne Knight justly infers from their silence 
that either they did not possess it, or it was in their eyes of no 
great authority ;! which could never have been the case if’ it 
had been the prime originator of Homeric unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolf's 
hypothesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, consists in 
exposing gaps, incongruities, contradictions, é&c. between the 
separate parts. Now, if in spite of all these incoherencies, 
standing mementos of an antecedent state of separation, the 
component poems were made to coalesce so intimately as to 
appear as if they had been one from the beginning, we can 
better understand the complete success of the proceeding and 
the universal prevalence of the illusion, by supposing such 
coalescence to have taken place at a very early period, during 
the productive days of epical genius, and before the growth of 
reading and criticism. The longer the aggregation of the 


1 Knight, Prolegg. Homer. xxxii, xxxvi. xxvii. That Peisistratus caused 
a corrected MS. of the Iliad to be prepared, there seems good reason to 
believe, and the Scholion on Plautus edited by Ritschl (see Die Alexandrin- 
ische Bibliothek, p. 4) specifies the four persons (Onomakritus was one) 
employed on the task. Ritschl fancies that it served as a sort of Vulgate 
for the text of the Alexandrine critics, who named specially other MSS. (of 
Chiés, Sindpé, Massalia, &c.) only when they diverged from this Vulgate : 
he thinks also that it formed the original from whence those other MSS, 
‘were first drawn, which are called in the Homeric Scholia af xowef, xowd~ 
epat (p, 59-60). sa . 7 

‘Welcker supposes the Peisistratic MS. to have been either lost or carried 
away when Xerxes took Athens (Der Epische Kyklus, p. 382-388). 

Compare Niwsch, Histor. Homer. Fasc. i. p. 165-167; also his com- 
mentary on Odyss, xi. 604, the alleged interpolation of Onomakritus ; and. 
Ulrici, Geschichte der Hellen. Poes. Part i. s, vii. p. 252-255. 

The main facts respecting the Peisistratic recension are collected and 
discussed by Grifenhan, Geschichte der Philologie, sect. 54-64, vol. i. p. 
266-311. Unfortunately we cannot get beyond mere conjecture and 
possibility. 
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separate poems was deferred, the harder it would be to 
obliterate in men’s minds the previous state of separation, and 
to make them accept the new aggregate as an original unity. 
‘The bards or rhapsodes might have found comparatively little 
difficulty in thus piecing together distinct songs, during the 
ninth or eighth century before Christ ; but if we suppose the 
process to be deferred until the latter half of the sixth century 
rif we imagine that Sol6n, with all his contemporaries and 
predecessors, knew nothing about any aggregate Iliad, but was 
accustomed to read and hear only those sixteen distinct epical 
pieces into which Lachmann would dissect the Iliad, each of 
the sixteen bearing a separate name of its own—no compilation 
then for the first time made by the friends of Peisistratus could 
have effaced the established habit, and planted itself in the 
general convictions of Greece as that primitive Homeric pro- 
duction. Had the sixteen pieces remained disunited and 
individualised down to the time of Peisistratus, they would in 
all probability have continued so ever afterwards; nor could 
the extensive changes and transpositions which (according to 
‘Lachmann’s theory) wore required to melt them down into our 
present Iliad, have obtained at that late period universal 
acceptance. Assuming it to be true that such changes and 
transpositions did really take place, they must at least be referred 
to a period greatly earlier than Peisistratus or Solon. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms what 
is here remarked. ‘There is nothing either in the Iliad or 
Odyssey which savours of modernism, applying that term to the 
age of Peisistratus; nothing which brings to our view the 
alterations, brought about by two centuries, in the Greek 
language, the coined money, the habits of writing and reading, 
the despotisms and republican governments, the close military 
array, the improved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic 
conyocations, the mutual frequentation of religious festivals, 
the Oriental and Egyptian veins of religion, &c., familiar to the 
latter epoch. These alterations Onomakritus and the other 
literary friends of Peisistratus could hardly have failed to notice 
even without design, had they then for the first time undertaken 
the task of piecing together many self-existent epics into one 
large aggregate Everything in the two great Homeric poems, 

2 Wolf allows ‘both the uniformity of colouring and the antiquity of 
colouring which pervade the Homeric poems, also the strong line by which 
they stand distinguished from the other Greek poets :—‘'Immo congraunt 
in iis omnia ferme in idem ingenium, in eosdem mores, in eandem formam 
sentiendi et loquendi.” (Prolegom. p. cclxv. ; compare p. cxxxviil.) 

He thinks indeed that this harmony was restored by the ability and care 
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both in substance and in language, belongs to an age two or 
three centuries earlier than Peisistratus. Indeed even the 
interpolations (or those passages which on the best grounds are 
pronounced to be such) betray no trace of the sixth century 
before Christ, and may well have been heard by Archilochus 
and Kallinus—in some cases even by Arktinus and Hesicd— 
as genuine Homeric matter. As far as the evidences on the 
case, as well internal as external, enable us to judge, we seem 
warranted in believing that the Iliad and Odyssey were recited 
substantially as they now stand (always allowing for partial 
divergences of text and interpolations) in 776 B.c., our first 
trustworthy mark of Grecian time. And this ancient date—let 
it be added—as it is the best authenticated fact, so it is also 
the most important attribute of the Homeric poems, considered 
in reference to Grecian history. For they thus afford us an 
insight into the ante-historical character of the Greeks—enabling 
us to trace the subsequent forward march of the nation, and to 
seize instructive contrasts betwecn their former and their later 
condition. 

Rejecting therefore the idea of compilation by Peisistratus, 
and referring the present state of the Iliad and Odyssey to a 
period more than two centuries earlier, the question still 
remains, by what process, or through whose agency, they reached. 
that state? Is each poem the work of one author, or of 
several? If the latter, do all the parts belong to the same age? 
What ground is there for believing, that any or all of these parts 
existed before as separate poems, and have been accommodated 
to the place in which they now appear by more or less 
systematic alteration? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, half a century 
ago, powerfully turned the attention of schélars to the necessity 
of considering the Iliad and Odyssey with reference to the age 
and society in which they arose, and to the material differences 
in this respect between Homer and more recent epic poets.) 


of Aristarchus (‘mirificum illam concentum revocatum Aristarcho imprimis 
debemus”). This is a very exaggerated estimate of the interference of 
Aristarchus: but at any rate the concentus itself was ancient and original, 
and Aristarchus only restored it when it had been spoiled by intervening 
accidents ; at least, if we are to construe révecatum: strictly, which perhaps 
is hardly consistent with Wolf’s main theory, 

1 See Wolf, Prolegg. c. xii. p. xliii. ‘‘ Nondum enim prorsus ejecta et 
explosa est eorum ratio, qui Homerum et Callimachum et Virgilium et 
Nonnum et Miltonum eodem animo legunt, nec quid uniuscujusque wetas 
ferat, expendere legendo et computare laborant,” &c. 

‘A’ similar and earlier attempt-to .construe the Homeric poems with 
reference to their age, is to be seen in the treatise called 12 Vero Omero of 
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Since that time an elaborate study has been bestowed upon 
the early manifestations of poetry (Sagen-poesie) among other 
nations ; and the German critics especially, among whom this 
description of literature has been most cultivated, have selected 
it as the only appropriate analogy for the Homeric poems. 
Such poetry, consisting for the most part of short, artless 
effusions, with little of deliberate or far-sighted combination, 
has been assumed by many critics as a fit standard to apply for 
measuring the capacities of the Homeric age; an age ex- 
clusively of speakers, singers, and hearers, not of readers or 
writers. In place of the unbounded admiration which was felt 
for Homer, not merely as a poet of detail, but as constructor of 
a long epic, at the time when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, 
the tone of criticism passed to the opposite extreme, and 
attention was fixed entirely upon the defects in the arrangement 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Whatever was to be found in them 
of symmetry or pervading system, was pronounced to be 
decidedly post-Homeric. Under such preconceived anticipa- 
tions Homer seems to have been generally studied in Germany, 
during the generation succeeding Wolf, the negative portion of 
whose theory was usually admitted, though as to the positive 
substitute—what explanation was to be given of the history and 
present constitution of the Homeric poems—there was by no 
means the like agreement. During the last ten years, however, 
a contrary tendency has manifested itself; the Wolfian theory 
has been re-examined and shaken by Nitzsch, who, as well as 
O. Miller, Welcker, and other scholars, have revived the idea 
of original Homeric unity, under certain modifications. The 
change in Goethe’s opinion, coincident with this new direction, 
is recorded in one of his latest works.!_ On the other hand, the 
‘original opinion of Wolf has also been reproduced within the 
last five years, and fortified with several new observations on 
the text of the Iliad, by Lachmann. 


Vico,—marked with a good deal of original thought, but not strong in 
erudition (Opere di Vico, ed. Milan, vol. v. p. 437-497). 

An interesting and instructive review of the course of Homeric criticism 
during the last fifly years, comprising some new details on the graduab 
development of the theories both of Wolf and of Lachmann, will be found 
in a recent Dissertation published at Konigsberg—‘t Die Homerische Kritik 
von Wolf bis Grote ”—by Dr. Ludwig Friedlinder, Berlin, 1853. Dr. 
Friedlinder approves several of the opinions which I have ventured to 
advance respecting the probable structare of the Iliad, and sustains them. 
by. new reasons of his own, 

2 In the 46th volume of his collected works, in the little treatise 
“Homer, noch einmal”: compare G, Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen 
Dichter (Mainz. 1837), Preface, p. vie 
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The point is thus still under controversy among able scholars, 
and is probably destined to remain so. For in truth our means 
of knowledge are so limited, that no man can produce argu- 
ments sufficiently cogent to contend against opposing precon- 
ceptions ; and it creates a painful sentiment of diffidence when 
we read the expressions of equal and absolute persuasion with 
which the two opposite conclusions have both been advanced.! 
We have nothing to teach us the history of these poems except 
the poems themselves. Not only do we possess no collateral 
information respecting them or their authors, but we have no 
one to describe to us the people or the age in which they 
originated : our knowledge respecting contemporary Homeric 
society is collected exclusively from the Homeric compositions 
themselves. We are ignorant whether any other, or what 
other, poems preceded them or divided with them the public 
favour, nor have we anything better than conjecture to deter- 
mine either the circumstances under which they were brought 
before the hearers, or the conditions which a bard of that day 
was required to satisfy. On all these points, moreover, the age 


1 “Non esse totam Iliadem aut Odysseam unius poets opus, ita extra 
dubitationem positam puto, ut qui secus sentiat, cum non satis lectitasse illa 
carmina contendam.” (Godf. Hermann, Prefat. ad Odysseam, Lips. 
1825, p. iv.) See the language of the same eminent critic in his treatise 
“ Ueber Homer und Sappho,” Opuscula, vol. v. p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dissected the 2200 lines in the Iliad, between 
the beginning of the eleventh book and line 590 of the fifteenth, into four 
songs ‘‘in the highest degree different in their spirit” (‘ihrem Geiste 
nach héchst verschiedene Lieder”), tells us that whosoever thinks this 
difference of spirit inconsiderable,—whosoever does not feel it at once 
when pointed out,—whosoever can believe that the parts as they stand 
now belong to one artistically constructed Epos,— will do well not to 
trouble himself any more either with my criticisms or with epic poetry, 
because he is too weak to understand anything about it” (“weil er zu 
schwach ist etwas darinzuverstehen”): Fernere Betrachtungen Ueber die 
Ilias : Abhandl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 18, § xxiii, 

On the contrary, Ulrici, after having shown (or tried to show) that the 
composition of Homer satisfies perfectly, in the main, all the exigencies of 
an artistic epic—adds, that this will make itself at once evident to all those 
who have any sense of artistical symmetry; but that for those to whom 
that sense is wanting, no conclusive demonstration can be given. He 
warns the latter, however, that they are not to deny the existence of that 
which their shortsighted vision cannot distinguish, for everything cannot be 
made clear to children, which the mature man sees through at a glance 
(Ulrici, Geschichte des Griechischen Epos, Part i. ch. vii. p. 260-261). 
Read also Payne Knight, Proleg. c. xxvii., about the insanity of the 
Wolfian school, obvious even to the “ homunculus ¢ trivio.” 

T have the misfortune to dissent from both Lachmann and Ulrici ; for it 
sppeats to me a mistake to put the Iliad and Odyssey on the same footing, 
a8 Ulrici does, and as is too frequently done by others, 
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of Thucydidés! and Plato seems to have been no better in- 
formed than we are, except in so far as they could profit by the 
analogies of the cyclic and other epic poems, which would 
doubtless in many cases have afforded valuable aid. 

Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy without some 
opinion respecting the authorship of these immortal poems. 
And the more defective the evidence we possess, the more 
essential is it that all that evidence should be marshalled in 
the clearest order, and its bearing upon the points in controversy 
distinctly understood beforehand. Both these conditions 
seem to have been often neglected, throughout the long-con- 
tinued Homeric discussion. 

To illustrate the first point:—Since two poems are com- 
prehended in the problem to be solved, the natural process 
would be, first to study the easier of the two, and then to apply 
the conclusions thence deduced as a means of explaining the 
other. Now the Odyssey, looking at its aggregate character, 
is incomparably more easy to comprehend than the Iliad. 
Yet most Homeric critics apply the microscope at once, and in 
the first instance, to the Iliad. 

To illustrate the second point :—What evidence is sufficient 
to negative the supposition that the Iliad or the Odyssey is a 
poem originally and intentionally one? Not simply particular 
gaps and contradictions, though they be even gross and 
numerous; but the preponderance of these proofs of mere un- 
prepared coalescence over the other proofs of designed adapta- 
tion scattered throughout the whole poem. For the poet (or the 
co-operating poets, if more than one) may have intended to 
compose an harmonious whole, but may have realised their 
intention incompletely, and left partial faults; or perhaps the 
contradictory lines may have crept in through a corrupt text. 
A survey of the whole poem is necessary to determine the 
question ; and this necessity, too, has not always been attended 
to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been preserved to 
us alone, without the Iliad, I think the dispute respecting 
Homeric unity would never have been raised. For the former 
is, in my judgement, pervaded almost from beginning to end by 
marks of designed adaptation; and the special faults which 

1 Plato, Aristotle, and their coatemporaries generally, read the most 
suspicious portions of the Homeric poems as genuine (Nitzsch, Plan und 
Gane der aes is the Preface to his second vol. of Comments on the 

SSeY, P. 

sr tecrdtiee assign the Hiyiun to ‘Apollo as a comipedtion by the-andive 

of the Iliad. 
vor. 1. T 
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Wolf, W. Miiller, and B. Thiersch,! have singled out for the 
purpose of disproving such unity of intention, are so few and of 
so little importance, that they would have been universally re- 
garded as mere instances of haste or unskilfulness on the part 
of the poet, had they not been seconded by the far more power- 
ful battery opened against the Iliad. These critics, having laid 
down their general presumptions against the antiquity of the 
long epopee, illustrate their principles by exposing the many 
flaws and fissures in the Iliad, and then think it sufficient if 
they can show a few similar defects in the Odyssey—as if the 
breaking up of Homeric unity in the former naturally entailed 
a similar necessity with regard to the latter; and their method 
of proceeding, contrary to the rule above laid down, puts the 
more difficult problem in the foreground, asa means of solution 
for the easier. We can hardly wonder, however, that they have 
applied their observations in the first instance to the Iliad, be- 
cause it is in every man’s esteem the more marked, striking and 
impressive poem of the two—and the character of Homer is 
more intimately identified with it than with the Odyssey, This 
may serve as an explanation of the course pursued ; but be the 
case as it may in respect to comparative poetical merit, it is not 
the less true, that as an aggregate, the Odyssey is more simple 
and easily understood, and therefore ought to come first in the 
order of analysis. 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a unity 
of design seem unequivocal and everywhere to be found. A 
premeditated structure, and a concentration of interest upon 
one prime hero under well-defined circumstances, may be traced 
from the first book to the twenty-third. Odysseus is always 
either directly or indirectly kept before the reader, as a warrior 
returning from the fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to manifold 
and protracted calamities during his return home, on which his 
whole soul is so bent that he refuses even the immortality 
offered by Calyps6 ;—a victim, moreover, even after his return, 
to mingled injury and insult from the suitors, who have long 
been plundering his property and dishonouring his house ; but 
at length obtaining, by valour and cunning united, a signal 
revenge which restores him to all that he had lost. All the 
persons and all the events in the poem are subsidiary to this 
main plot: and the divine agency, necessary to satisfy the feel- 
ing of the Homeric man, is put forth by Poseid6n and Athéné, 
in both cases from dispositions directly bearing upon Odysseus. 

2 Bernhard Thiersch, Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer 
(Halberstadt 1832), Finleitung, p. 4-18. 
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To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we have only tq read 
the objections taken against that of the Iliad—especially in re- 
gard to the long withdrawal of Achilles, not only from the scene, 
but from the memory—together with the independent pro- 
minence of Ajax, Diomédés and other heroes. How far we are 
entitled from hence to infer the want of premeditated unity in the 
Tliad, will be presently considered; but it is certain that the 
constitution of the Odyssey in this respect everywhere demon- 
strates the presence of such unity. Whatever may be the 
interest attached to Penelopé, Telemachus, or Eumeus, we 
never disconnect them from their association with Odysseus. 
The present is not the place for collecting the many marks of 
artistical structure dispersed throughout this poem: but it may 
be worth while to remark, that the final catastrophe realised in 
the twenty-second book—the slaughter of the suitors in the 
very house which they were profaning—is distinctly and pro- 
minently marked out in the first and second books, promised 
by Teiresias in the eleventh, by Athéné in the thirteenth, and 
by Helen in the fifteenth, and gradually matured by a series of 
suitable preliminaries, throughout the cight books preceding its 
occurrence.! Indeed what is principally evident, and what has 
been often noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of 
the narrative and the events; the absence of that rise and fall 
‘of interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad. 

To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at least 
to be some strong cases produced of occasional incoherence or 
contradiction. But it is remarkable how little of such counter- 
evidence is to be found, although the arguments of Wolf, W. 
‘Miiller, and B. Thiersch stand so much in need of it. They 
have discovered only one instance of undeniable inconsistency 
‘in the parts—the number of days occupied by the absence of 
Telemachus at Pylus and Sparta, That young prince, though 
represented as in great haste to depart, and refusing pressing 
invitations to prolong his stay, must nevertheless be supposed. 
to have continued for thirty days the guest of Menelaus, in 
order to bring his proceedings into chronological harmony with 
those of Odysseus, and to explain the first meeting of father 
and son in the swine-fold of Eumzus. Here is undoubtedly 
an inaccuracy (so Nitzsch ? treats it, and I think justly) on the 
~.1 Compare i. 295; ii. 145 (vfirowoi nev Exerra Séuar Evrocbev Broce) 5 
oxi. 118 ; xiii. 395 ; xv. 178; also xiv, 162. : 

9 Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der Odyssee, p. xliii., prefixed to the second 
wol. of his Commentary on the Odysseis. 

“ At carminum primi auditores non adeo curiosi erant (observes Mr. 
Payne Knight, Proleg. c. x: ut ejusmodi rerum rationes aut exquirerent 
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part gf the poet, who did not anticipate, and did not experience 
in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny ; an inaccuracy certainly 
not at all wonderful ; the matter of real wonder is, that it stands 
almost alone, and that there are no others in the poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. Miiller and 
B. Thiersch rest their theory—explaining the chronological con- 
fusion by supposing that the journey of Telemachus to Pylus and 
Sparta constituted the subject of an epic originally separate 
(comprising the first four books and a portion of the fifteenth), 
and incorporated at second-hand with the remaining poem, 
And they conceive this view to be further confirmed by the 
double assembly of the gods (at the beginning of the first book 
as well as of the fifth), which they treat as an awkward repeti- 
tion, such as could not have formed part of the primary scheme 
of any epic poet. But here they only escape a small difficulty 
by running into another and a greater. For it is impossible to 
comprehend how the first four books and part of the fifteenth 
can ever have constituted a distinct epic ; since the adventures 
of Telemachus have no satisfactory termination, except at the 
point of confluence -with those of his father, when the unex- 
pected meeting and recognition takes place under the roof of 
Eumzus—nor can any epic poem ever have described that 
meeting and recognition without giving some account how 
Odysseus came thither. Moreover the first two books of the 
Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expectation for- 
ward, to the final catastrophe of the poem—treating Tele- 
machus as a subordinate person, and his expedition as merely 
provisional towards an ulterior result. Nor can I agree with 
'W. Miiller, that the real Odyssey might well be supposed to 
begin with the fifth book. On the contrary, the exhibition of 
the suitors and the Ithakesian agora, presented to us in the 
second book, is absolutely essential to the full comprehension 
of the books subsequent to the thirteenth. The suitors are 
far too important personages in the poem to allow of their 
being first introduced in so informal a manner as we read in 
the sixteenth book: indeed the passing allusions of Athéné 
aut expenderent : neque eorum fides e subtilioribus congruentiis omnino 
pendebat. Monendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam Homericorum studiosi, 
veteres illos doi8ods non lingua professoria inter viros criticos et gram- 
maticos, aut alios quoscinque argutiarum captatores, carmina cantitasse, 
sed inter eos qui sensibus animorum libere, incaute, et effuse indulgerent,”* 
&c, Chap. xxii.—xxvii. of Mr. Knight’s Prolegomena are valuable to the 
same purpose, showing the ‘‘homines rudes et agrestes” of that day as 
excellent judges of what fell under their senses and observation, but care~ 
less, credulous, and unobservant of contradiction, in matters which came 
only under the mind’s eye. 
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(xiii. 310, 375) and Eumeus (xiv. 41, 81) to the suitors, pre- 
suppose cognisance of them on the part of the hearer. 

Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the beginning 
of the first and fifth books, and the double interference of 
Athéné, far from being a needless repetition, may be shown 
to suit perfectly both the genuine epical conditions and the 
unity of the poem.! For although the final consummation, 
and the organisation of measures against the suitors, was to be 
accomplished by Odysseus and Telemachus jointly, yet the 
march and adventures of the two, until the moment of their 
meeting in the dwelling of Eumeus, were essentially distinct. 
But according to the religious ideas of the old epic, the pre- 
siding direction of Athéné was necessary for the safety and 
success of both of them. Her first interference arouses and 
inspires the son, her second produces the liberation of the 
father—constituting a point of union and common origination 
for two lines of adventures in both of which she takes earnest 
interest, but which are necessarily for a time kept apart in 
order to coincide at the proper moment. 

It will thus appear that the twice-repeated agora of the gods 
in the Odyssey, bringing home as it does to one and the same 
divine agent that double start which is essential to the scheme 
of the poem, consists better with the supposition of premeditated 
unity than with that of distinct self-existent parts. And as- 
suredly the manner in which Telemachus and Odysseus, both 
by different roads, are brought into meeting and conjunction, 
at the dwelling of Eumzus, is something not.only contrived, 
but very skilfully contrived. It is needless to advert to the 
highly interesting character of Eumzus, rendered available as a 
rallying point, though in different ways both to the father and 
the son, over and above the sympathy which he himself 
inspires. 

If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self-existent 

s can we imagine it to have consisted? To this question 
it is difficult to imagine a satisfactory reply : for the supposition 
that Telemachus and his adventures may once have formed 
the subject of a separate epos, apart from Odysseus, appears 
inconsistent with the whole character of that youth as it stands 

1 W. Miiller is not correct in saying that in the first assembly of the 
gods, Zeus promises something which he does not perform: Zeus does not 
promise to send Hermés as messenger to Kalyps6, in the first book, though 
Athéné urges him todo so. Zeus indeed requires to be urged twice before 
he dictates to Kalypsd the release of Odysseus, but he had already 
intimated in the first book that he felt great difficulty in protecting the 
hero, because of the wrath manifested against him by Poseidén. 
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in the poem, and with the events in which he is made to take 
part. We could better imagine the distribution of the adven- 
tures of Odysseus himself into two parts—one containing his 
wanderings and return, the other handling his ill-treatment by. 
the suitors and his final triumph. But though either of these 
two subjects might have been adequate to furnish out a 
separate poem, itis nevertheless certain, that as they are pre- 
sented in the Odyssey, the former cannot be divorced from the 
latter. ‘The simple return of Odysseus, as it now stands in the 
poem, could satisfy no one as a final close, so long as the 
suitors remain in possession of his house and forbid his reunion 
with his wife. Any poem which treated his wanderings and 
return separately, must have represented his reunion with 
Penelopé and restoration to his house as following naturally 
upon his arrival in Ithaka—thus taking little or no notice of 
the suitors. But this would be a capital mutilation of the 
actual epical narrative, which considers the suitors at home as 
an essential portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, 
not less than his shipwrecks and trials at sea. His return 
(separately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of 
Polyphemus executed by Poseid6n, to be long-deferred, miser- 
able, solitary, and ending with destruction in his house to 
frees him ;? and the ground is thus laid, in the very recital of 
is wanderings, for a new series of events which are to happen 
to him after his arrival in Ithaka. There is no tenable halting- 
place between the departure of Odysseus from Troy and the 
1 restoration to his house and. his wife. The distance 
between these two events may indeed be widened, by accumu- 
lating new distresses and impediments, but any separate portion 
of it cannot be otherwise treated than as a fraction of the 
whole. The beginning and end are here the data in respect 
to epical genesis, though the intermediate events admit of 
being conceived as variables, more or less numerous: so that 
the conception of the whole may be said without impropriety 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent parts. 
The general result of a study of the Odyssey may be set 
down as follows:—1. The poem as it now stands exhibits 
unequivocally adaptation of parts and continuity of structure, 
whether by one or by several consentient hands: it may per- 
haps be a secondary formation, out of a pre-existing Odyssey 





* Odyss. ix. 534— 
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of smaller dimensions ; but if so, the parts of the smaller whole 
must have been so far recast as to make them suitable mem- 
bers of the larger, and are noway recognisable by us. 2. The 
subject-matter of the poem not only does not favour, but goes 
far to exclude, the possibility of the Wolfian hypothesis. Its 
events cannot be so arranged as to have composed several 
antecedent substantive epics, afterwards put together into the 
present aggregate. Its authors cannot have been mere com- 
pilers of pre-existing materials, such as Peisistratus and his 
friends: they must have been poets, competent to work such 
matter’as they found into a new and enlarged design of their 
own. Nor can the age in which this long poem, of so many 
thousand lines, was tumed out as a continuous aggregate, be 
separated from the ancient, productive, inspired age of Grecian 
epic. 

Arriving at such conclusions from the internal evidence of 
the Odyssey,! we can apply them by analogy to the Iliad. We 
learn something respecting the character and capacities of that 
early age which has left no other mementos except these two 
poems. Long continuous epics (it is observed by those who 
support the views of Wolf), with an artistical structure, are 
inconsistent with the capacities of a rude and non-writing age. 
Such epics (we may reply) are not inconsistené with the early age 
of the Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it; for in that 
poem the integration of the whole, and the composition of the 
parts, must have been simultaneous The analogy of the 
Odyssey enables us to rebut that preconception under which 
many ingenious critics sit down to the study of the Iliad, and 
which induces them to explain all the incoherences of the 
latter by breaking it up into smaller unities, as if short epics 
were the only manifestation of poetical power which the age 
admitted. There ought to be no reluctance in admitting a 
presiding scheme and premeditated unity of parts, in so far as 
the parts themselves point to such a conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the Odyssey, 


* Wolf admits, in most unequivocal language, the compact and artful 
structure of the Odyssey. Against this positive internal evidence he sets 
the general presumption, that no such constructive art can possibly have 
belonged to a poet of the age of Homer :—‘‘De Odyssea maxime, cujus 
admirabilis summa et com} pro larissimo monumento Greci 
ingenii habenda est. . Unde ft at 0. lysseam nemo, cui omanino priscus 
vates placeat, nisi perlectam e manu deponere queat. At illa ars id ipsum 
est, quod viz ac ne vix quidem cadere videtur in vatem, singulas tantum 
rhapsodias decantantem,” &, (Prolegomena, p. cxviii.-cxx.; compare 
exit, 
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every man agrees. It includes a much greater multiplicity of 
events, and, what is yet more important, a greater multiplicity 
of prominent personages : the very indefinite title which it bears, 
as contrasted with the speciality of the name Odyssey, marks 
the difference at once. The parts stand out more conspicu- 
ously from the whole, and admit more readily of being felt and 
appreciated in detached recitation. We may also add, that it 
is of more unequal execution than the Odyssey—often rising to 
a far higher pitch of grandeur, but also occasionally tamer : the 
story does not move on continuously ; incidents occur without 
plausible motive, nor can we shut our eyes to evidences of 
incoherence and contradiction. 

To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these remarks, 
though Wolf and William Miiller, and above all Lachmann, 
exaggerate the case in degree. And from hence has been 
deduced the hypothesis which treats the parts in their original 
state as separate integers, independent of and unconnected with 
each other, and forced into unity only by the afterthought of a 
subsequent age ; or sometimes not even themselves as integers, 
but as aggregates grouped together out of fragments still 
smaller—short epics formed by the coalescence of still shorter 
songs. Now there is some plausibility in these reasonings, so 
long as the discrepancies are looked upon as the whole of the 
case. But in point of fact they are not the whole of the case: 
for it is not less true, that there are large portions of the Iliad 
which present positive and undeniable evidences of coherence 
as antecedent and consequent, though we are occasionally per- 
plexed by inconsistencies of detail. To deal with these latter, 
is a portion of the duties of a critic. But he is not to treat the 
Tliad as if inconsistency prevailed everywhere throughout its 
parts ; for coherence of parts—symmetrical antecedence and 
consequence is discernible throughout the larger half of the 

oem. 
y Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and contradictions 
throughout the narrative, but it explains nothing else. If (as 
Lachmann thinks) the Iliad originally consisted of sixteen songs 
or little substantive epics (Lachmann’s sixteen songs cover the 
space only as far as the 22nd book or the death of Hector, and 
two more songs would have to be admitted for the 23rd and 
24th books)—not only composed by different authors, but by 
each! without any view to conjunction with the rest—we have 

1 Lachmann seems to admit one case in which the composer of one song 
manifests cognisance of another song, and a disposition to give what will 
form a sequel to it. His fifteenth song (the Patrokleia) lasts from xv. 592 
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then no right to expect any intrinsic continuity between them ; 
and all that continuity which we now find must be of extran- 
eous origin. Where are we to look for the origin? Lachmann 
follows Wolf in ascribing the whole constructive process to 
Peisistratus and his associates, at a period when the creative 
epical faculty is admitted to have died out. But upon this 
supposition Peisistratus (or his associates) must have done 
much more than omit, transpose, and interpolate, here and 
there ; he must have gone far to rewrite the whole poem. A 
great poet might have recast pre-existing separate songs into 
one comprehensive whole, but no mere arrangers or compilers 
would be competent to do so: and we are thus left without 
any means of accounting for that degree of continuity and con- 
sistence which runs through so large a portion of the Iliad, 
though not through the whole. The idea that the poem as we 
read it grew out of atoms not originally designed for the places 
which they now occupy, involves us in new and inextricable 
difficulties when we seek to elucidate either the mode of coal- 
escence or the degree of existing unity.1 

Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts to a certain 


down to the end of the 17th book: the sixteenth song (including the four 
next books, from 18 to 22 inclusive) is a continuation of the fifteenth, but 
by a different poet, (Fernere Betrachtungen tiber die Ilias, Abhandl. 
Berlin. Acad. 1841, sect. xxvi, xxviii. xxix. pp. 24, 34, 42). 

This admission of premeditated adaptation to a certain extent breaks up 
the integrity of the Wolfian hypothesis, 

1 The advocates of the Wolfian theory appear to feel the difficulties 
which beset it ; for their language is wavering in respect to these supposed 
primary constituent atoms. Sometimes Lachmann tells us, that the 
original pieces were much finer poetry than the Iliad as we now read it ; at 
another time, that it cannot be now discovered what they originally were: 
nay, he farther admits (as remarked in the preceding note) that the poet 
Of the sixteenth song had cognisance of the fifteenth. 

But if it be gautet that the original constituent songs were so composed, 
though by different poets, as that the more recent were adapted to the 
earlier, with more or less dexterity and success, this brings us into totally 
different conditions of the problem. It is a virtual surrender of the 
‘Wolfian hypothesis, which however Lachmann both means to defend, and 
does defend with ability ; though his vindication of it has, to my mind, 
only the effect of exposing its inherent weakness by carrying it out into 
something detailed and positive. I will add, in respect to his Disserta- 
tions, so instructive as a microscopic examination of the poem,—t1, That 
I find myself constantly dissenting from that critical feeling, on the strength 
of which he cuts out parts as interpolations, and discovers traces of the 
hand of distinct poets; 2. that his objections against the continuity of the 
narrative are often founded upon lines which the ancient scholiasts and Mr. 
Payne Knight had already pronounced to be interpolations ; 3, that such 
of his objections as are founded upon lines undisputed, admit in many 
cases of a complete and satisfactory reply, 
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extent as essential to the Iliad, we may yet inquire whether it 
was produced all at once or gradually enlarged—whether by 
one author or by several ; and if the parts be of different age, 
which is the primitive kernel, and which are the additions. 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch! treat the Homeric poems as 
representing a second step in advance, in the progress of popular 
poetry. First comes the age of short narrative songs; next, 
when these have become numerous, there arise constructive 
minds who recast and blend together many of them into a 
larger aggregate conceived upon some scheme of their own. 
The age of the epos is followed by that of the epopee— 
short spontaneous effusions preparing the way, and furnishing 
materials, for the architectonic genius of the poet. It is further 
presumed by the above-mentioned authors that the pre- 
Homeric epic included a great abundance of such smaller 
songs,—a fact which admits of no proof, but which seems 
countenanced by some passages in Homer, and is in itself 
noway improbable. But the transition from such songs, 
assuming them to be ever so numerous, to a combined and 
continuous poem, forms an epoch in the intellectual history 
of the nation, implying mental qualities of a higher order than 
those upon which the songs themselves depend. Nor is it to 
be imagined that the materials pass unaltered from their first 
state of isolation into their second state of combination. ‘They 
must of necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, 
in which the genius of the organising poet consists ; nor can 
we hope, by simply knowing them as they exist in the second 
stage, ever to divine how they stood in the first. Such, in my 
judgement, is the right conception of the Homeric epoch,—an 
organising poetical mind, still preserving that freshness of 
observation and vivacity of details which constitutes the 
charm of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries of 
fragments once independent of each other: no portion of the 
poem can be shown to have ever been so, and the supposition 
introduces difficulties greater than those which it removes. 
But it is not necessary to affirm that the whole poem as we 
now read it belonged to the original and preconceived plan.? 

1 Lange, in his letter to Goethe, Ueber die Einheit der Iliade, p. 33 
(1826) ; Nitzsch, Historia Homeri, Fasciculus 2. Preefat. p. x. 

4 Even Aristotle, the great builder-up of the celebrity of Homer as 
to epical aggregation, found some occasions (it appears) on which he 
was obliged to be content with simply excusing, without admiring, the 
poet (Poet. 44. Tois BAAas ayabors 4 months ABivev &gavl er rd Kroxor). 

And Hermann observes justly, in ‘his acute treatise De Interpolationibus. 
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In this respect the Iliad produces upon my mind an impres: 
sion totally different from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, 
the characters and incidents are fewer, and the whole plot 
appears of one projection, from the beginning down to the 
death of the suitors: none of the parts look as if they had 
been composed separately and inserted by way of addition 
into a pre-existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the con- 
trary, presents the appearance of a house built upon a plan 
comparatively narrow and subsequently enlarged by successive 
additions. The first book, together with the eighth, and the 
books from the eleventh to the twenty-second inclusive, seem 
to form the primary organisation of the poem, then properly 
an Achilléis: the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books are, 
perhaps, additions at the tail of this primitive poem, which 
still leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilléis. But 
the books from the second to the seventh inclusive, together 
with the tenth, are of a wider and more comprehensive char- 
acter, and convert the poem from an Achilléis into an Iliad. 
The primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles 
and its direct consequences, yet remains after it has ceased to 
be coextensive with the poem. The parts added, however, are 
not necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem: so far is 
this from being the case, that amongst them are comprehended 
some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. Nor are thty 
more recent in date than the original ; strictly speaking, they 
must be a little more recent, but they belong to the same 
generation and state of society as the primitive Achilléis, 
These qualifications are necessary to keep apart different 
questions which, in discussions of Homeric criticism, are but 
too often confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine to 
have constituted the original Achilléis, it will be found that 
the sequence of events contained in them is more rapid, more 
unbroken, and more intimately knit together in the way of 
cause and effect, than in the other books. Heyne and Lach- 
mann indeed, with other objecting critics, complain of the 





Homeri (Opuscula, t. v. p. §3),—'* Nisi admirabilis illa Homericorum car- 
minum suavitas lectorum animos quasi incantationibus quibusdam captos 
teneret, non tam facile delitescerent, que accuratius considerata, et multe 
minus apte quam quis jure postulet composita esse apparere necesse est.” 

‘This treatise contains many criticisms on the structure of the Iliad, some 
of them very well founded, though there are many from which I dissent. 

3 In reference to the books from the second to the seventh inclusive, I 
agree with the observations of William Miiller, Homerische Vorschule, 
Abschnit. viii. p, 116-118, 
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action in them as being too much crowded and hurried, since 
one day lasts from the beginning of the eleventh book to the 
middle of the eighteenth, without any sensible halt in the 
march throughout so large a portion of the journey. Lach- 
mann likewise admits that those separate songs, into which 
he imagines that the whole Iliad may be dissected, cannot be 
severed with the same sharpness, in the books subsequent to 
the eleventh, as in those before it.1 There is only one real 
halting-place from the eleventh book to the twenty-second— 
the death of Patroclus; and this can never be conceived as 
the end of a separate poem,? though it is a capital step in the 
development of the Achilléis, and brings about that entire 
revolution in the temper of Achilles which was essential for 
the purpose of the poet. It would be a mistake to imagine 
that there ever could have existed a separate poem called 
Patrocleia, though a part of the Iliad was designated by that 
name. For Patroclus has no substantive position: he is the 
attached friend and second of Achilles, but nothing else,— 
standing to the latter in a relation of dependence resembling 
that of Telemachus to Odysseus. And the way in which 
Patroclus is dealt with in the Iliad is (in my judgement) the 
most dexterous and artistical contrivance in the poem—that 
which approaches nearest to the neat tissue of the Odyssey.* 


1 Lachmann, Fernere Betrachtungen Uber die Ilias, Abhandlungen Ber- 
lin. Acad. 141, p. 4. 

‘After having pointed out certain discrepancies which he maintains to 
prove different composing hands, he adds,—‘* Nevertheless, we must be 
careful not to regard the single constituent songs in this part of the poem 
as being distinct and separable in a degree equal to those in the first half; 
for they all with one accord harmonise in one particular circumstance, 
which with reference to the story of the Iliad is not less important even 
than the anger of Achilles, viz that the three most distinguished heroes, 
Agamemnén, Odysseus, and Diomédés, all become disabled throughout 
the whole duration of the battles.” 

Important for the story of the Ackidi#is, I should say, not for that of the 
diad. This remark of Lachmann is highly illustrative for the distinction 
‘between the original and the enlarged poem: 

3 I confess my astonishment that a man of so much genius and power 
of thought as M. Benjamin Constant, should have imagined the original 
Iliad to have concluded with the death of Patroclus, on the ground that 
Achilles then becomes reconciled with Agamemn6n. See the review of B. 
Constant’s work De la Religion, &c., by O, Miller, in the Kleine 
Schriften of the latter, vol. ii. p. 74. 

3 He appears as the mediator between the insulted Achilles and the 
Greeks, manifesting kindly sympathies for the latter without renouncing his, 
fidelity to the former. The wounded Machaon, an object of interest to the 
whole camp, being carried off the field by Nestor—Achilles, looking on 
from his distant ship, sends Patroclus to inquire whether it be really 
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The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the 
strength of the Greeks and renders them incapable of defending 
themselves without Achilles, is the disablement by wounds of 
Agamemnén, Diomédés, and Odysseus: so that the defence 
of the wall and of the ships is left only to heroes of the second 
magnitude (Ajax alone excepted), such as Idomeneus, Leon- 
teus, Polypcetés, Merionés, Menelaus, &c. Now it is remark- 
able that all these three first-rate chiefs are in.full force at the 
beginning of the eleventh book: all three are wounded in the 
battle which that book describes, and at the commencement 
of which Agamemné6n is full of spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which 
Homer concentrates our attention in the first book upon 
Achilles as the hero, his quarrel with Agamemnén, and the 
calamities to the Greeks which are held out as about to ensue 
from it, through the intercession of Thetis with Zeus. But the 
incidents dwelt upon from the beginning of the second book 
down to the combat between Hector and Ajax in the seventh, 
animated and interesting as they are, do nothing to realise this 
promise. They are a splendid picture of the Trojan war 
generally, and eminently suitable to that larger title under 
which the poem has been immortalised—but the consequences 
of the anger of Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. 
The tenth book, or Doloneia, is also a portion of the Iliad, but 
not of the Achilléis; while the ninth book appears to me a sub- 
sequent addition, nowise harmonising with that main stream of 
the Achilléis which flows from the eleventh book to the twenty- 
second. The eighth book ought to be read in immediate 


Machaon ; which enables Nestor to lay before Patroclus the deplorable 
state of the Grecian host, as a motive to induce him and Achilles again to 
take arms. The compassionate feelings of Patroclus being powerfully 
touched, he is hastening to enforce upon Achilles the urgent necessity of 
giving help, when he meets Eurypylus crawling out of the field, helpless 
with a severe wound, and imploring his succour. He supports the wounded 
warrior to his tent, and ministers to his suffering ; but before this operation 
is fully completed, the Grecian host has been totally driven back, and the 
Trojans are on the point of setting fire to the ships: Patroclus then hurries 
to Achilles to proclaim the desperate peril which hangs over them all, and 
succeeds in obtaining his permission to take the field at the head of the 
Mymmidons. The way in which Patrcclus is kept present to the hearer, as 
a prelude to his brilliant but short-lived display when he comes forth in 
arms,—the contrast between his characteristic gentleness and the ferocity 
of Achilles,—and the natural train of circumstances whereby he is made 
the vehicle of reconciliation on the part of his offended friend, and rescue 
to his imperilled countrymen,—all there exhibit a degree of epical skill, in 
the author of the primitive Achilléis, to which nothing is found parallel in 
the added books of the Iliad. 
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connexion with the eleventh, in order to see the structure of what 
seems the primitive Achilléis ; for there are several passages in 
the eleventh and the following books,! which prove that the 


1 Observe, for example, the following passages— 

1. Achilles, standing on the prow of his shi the general army of 
Greeks undergoing defeat by the Trojans, and also sces Nestor conveying 
in his chariot a wounded warrior from the field. He sends Patroclus to 
ia ‘out who the wounded man is: in calling forth Patroclus, he says (xi. 

7)— 

Ale Mevornddy, 1g "np xexapropéve bund, 
Nov ole rept yourer’ dud @rfocadas “Aside 
Aaaouévors' xpd yap ixdveran obedr’ dvexrér? 

Heyne, in his comment, asks the question, not unnaturally, ‘* Ponnituerat 
igitur asperitatis erga priorem legationem, an homo arrogans expectaverat 
alteram ad se missam iri?” I answer—neither one nor the other: the 
words imply that he had received no embassy at all. He is still the same 
‘Achilles who in the first book paced alone by the sea-shore, devouring his 
own soul under a sense of bitter affront, and praying to Thetis to aid his 
revenge t this revenge is now about to be realised, and he hails its approach 
with delight. But if we admit the embassy of the ninth book to intervene, 
the passage becomes a glaring inconsistency: for that which Achilles 
anticipates as future, and even yet as contingent, had actually occurred on 
the previous evening ; the Greeks 4ad supplicated at his feet,—they had 
proclaimed their intolerable need,—and he had spurned them. The Scholi- 
ast, in his explanation of these lines, after giving the plain meaning, that 
“Achilles shows what he has long been desiring, to see the Greeks in a 
state of supplication to him”—seems to recollect that this is in contra- 
diction to the ninth book, and tries to remove the contradiction by saying 
“that he had been previously mollified by conversation with Phenix” — 
fon 8 xpoadraxiels Fv ex Tey olvixos Aéywv—a supposition neither 
countenanced by any thing in the poet, nor sufficient to remove the 
difficulty. 

D The speech of Poseidén (xiii. 11§) to encourage the dispirited Grecian 
heroes, in which, after having admitted the injury done to Achilles by 
‘Agamemnén, he recommends an effort to heal the sore, and intimates 
“that the minds of good men admit of this healing process” (AAA? axe- 
Sea Ciovor" axeoral re ppéves éo€Aay), is certainly not very consistent with 
the supposition that this attempt to heal Aad been made in the best possible 
way, and that Achilles had manifested a mind implacable in the extreme 
on the evening before—while the mind of Agamemnén was already brought 
to proclaimed humiliation and needed no further healing. 

3. And what shall we say to the language of Achilles and Patroclus at 

beginning of the sixteenth book, just at the moment when the danger 
as srached its maximum, and when’ Achilles is about to send forth his 
len 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes and instructs Patroclus as intercessor 
with Achilles (xi.'554-790), nor Patroclus himself, though in the extreme 
‘of anxiety to work upon the mind of Achilles, and reproaching him with 
‘hardness of heart—ever bring to remembrance the ample atonement which 
had been tendered to him; while Achilles himself repeats the original 
ground of quarrel, the wrong offered to him-in taking away Briséis, con- 
finuing the language of the first book; then without the least allusion to 
the atonement and restitution since tendered, -he yields to his friend’s pro- 
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poet who composed them could not have had present to his 
mind the main event of the ninth book,—the outpouring of 


position just like a man whose wrong remained unredressed, but who was. 
Revertheless forced to take arms by necessity (xvi, 60-63)— 


‘AMAA 1a wav mpoterixbar Uhoouer, ob8" 
Benen sed onnabar evi ppeciv® Frot one ¥ 
Ob py unviOudy xaraaurduey, Edd’ bréray bh 

Nias iuas adixyras airy re wroAeues Te. 


I agree with the Scholiast and Heyne in interpreting &pny ye as equiva- 
lent to 8:¢v06nv—nor as referring to any express antecedent declaration. 
Again, further on in the same speech, ‘The Trojans (Achilles says) 
now press boldly forward upon the ships, for they no longer see the blaze 
of my helmet: but if Agamemnén wire favourably disposed towards me, 
they would presently run away and fill the ditches with their dead bodies” 
53 
seen ee axa. Key Sethovtes dvavdous 
Tidjoway verior, of por xpelay "Ayouiuvar 
“Hama eibein’ viv 88 orpardy audipnsxovrat, 


Now here again,.if we take our start from the first book, omitting the 

ninth, the sentiment is perfectly just. But assume the ninth book, and it 

becomes false and misplaced; for Agamemnén is then a prostrate and 

repentant man, not merely ‘favourably disposed” towards Achilles, but 
fering to pay any price for the purpose of appeasing him. 

4 Again, a few lines further, in the same speech, Achilles permits 
Patroclus to go forth, in consideration of the extreme peril of the fleet, but 
restricts him simply to avert this peril and do nothing more: “ Obey my. 
words, so that you may procure for ms honour and glory from the body of 
Gruks, and that they may send back to me the damsel, giving me amp! 

rerents besides : when you have driven the Trojans from the ships, come. 
Bacle again”— 
“Os dr po rimhy peyddrny Kal Kdbe 
Tighe elrpur Saas: deip oh wepeeditn. nosey 
“ay trordoowoy xpon & dyhak Sapa wopooir 
"Be yyy tddeas, levas wédty (84-27) 


How are we to reconcile this with the ninth book, where Achilles 
declares that he does not care for being honoured by the Greeks, ix. 604? 
In the mouth of the effronted Achilles of the first book such words are aj 
enough : he will grant succour, but only to the extent necessary for 
emergency, and in such a way as to ensure redress for his own wrong, 
which redress he has no reason as yet to conclude that Agamemnin is wil 
ing to me But the ninth book Aas actually tendered to him everything 
which he here demands and even more (the daughter of AgamemnOn in 
Tariage, without the price usually paid for a bride, &c): Bristis, whom 
now he is so anxious to re-possess, was then offered in restitution, and he 
disdained the offer. Mr. Knight in fact strikes out these lines as spurious; 
partly because they contradict the ninth book, where Achilles has actually 
Fejected what he here thirsts for (‘Dona cum puella jam antea oblata 
aspernatus erat”)—partly because he thinks that they express a sentiment 
unworthy of Achilles ; in which latter criticism I do not concur, 

5 We proceed a little further to the address of Patroclus to the Myr 
midons, as he is conducting them forth to the battle: ‘Fight bravely, 
Myrmidons, that we may honour to Achilles; and that the wide- 
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profound humiliation by the Greeks, and from Agamemnén 
especially, before Achilles, coupled with formal offers to restore 


ruling Agamemnén may know the mad folly which he committed when he 
dishonoured the bravest of the Greeks.” 

To impress this knowledge upon Agamemnén was no longer necessary. 
‘The ninth book records his humiliating confession of it, accompanied by 
atonement and reparation, To teach him the lesson a second time is to 
break the bruised reed,—to slay the slain. But leave out the ninth book, 
and the motive is the natural one,—both for Patroclus to offer, and for the 
Myrmidons to obey: Achilles still remains a dishonoured man, and to 
humble the rival who has dishonoured him is the first of all objects, as 
well with his friends as with himself. 

6. Lastly, the time comes when Achilles, in deep anguish for the death 
of Patroclus, looks tack with aversion and repentance to the past. To what 
Paint should we expect that his repentance would naturally tra? | Not to 

primary quarrel with Agamemnén, in which he had been undeniably 
wronged—but to the scene in the ninth book, where the maximum of 
atonement for the previous wrong is: tendered to him and scornfully re- 
jected. Yet when we turn to xviii. 108, and xix. 55, 68, 270, we find him 
reverting to the primitive quarrel in the first book, just as if it had been the 
fast incident in his relations with Agamemn6n: moreover, Agamemnén 
(xix. 86), in 42s speech of reconciliation, treats the past just in the same 
‘way,—deplores his original insanity in wronging Achilles. 

7. When we look to the prayers of Achilles and Thetis, addressed to 
Zeus in the first book, we find that the consummation prayed for is,— 
honour to Achilles,—redress for the wrong offered to him,—victory to the 
‘Trojans until Agamemnén and the Greeks shall be made bitterly sensible 
‘of the wrong which they have done to their bravest warrior (i, 409-509). 
Now this consummation is brought about in the ninth book. Achilles can 
get no more, nor does he ultimately get more, either in the way of redress 
to himself or remorseful humiliation of Agamemn6n, than what is here 
tendered. The defeat which the Greeks sutier in the battle of the eighth 
book (KéAcs Mdxn) hes brought about the consummation. The fase: 
‘quent and much more destructive defeats which they undergo are thus 
causeless : yet Zeus is represented as inflicting them reluctantly, and only 
‘because they are necessary to honour Achilles (xiii, 350; xv. 75, 235, 
598; compare also viii, 372 and 475). 

If we reflect upcn the constitution of the poem, we shall sce that the 
fundamental sequence of events in it is, a series of misfortunes to the 
Greeks, brought on by Zeus for the special purpose of procuring atonement 
to Achilles and bringing humiliation on Agamemnén : the introduction of 
Patroclus superadds new motives of the utmost interest, but it is most har- 
tmoniously worked into the fundamental sequence. Now the intrusion of 
the ninth book breaks up the scheme of the poem by disuniting this 
sequence : Agamemnén is on his knees before Achilles, entreating pardon 
and proffering reparation, yet the calamities of the Greeks become more 
and more dreadful. The atonement of the ninth book comes at the wrong 
time and in the wrong manner. 

‘There are four passages (and only four, so far as T am aware) in which 
the embassy of the ninth book is alluded to in the subsequent books: one 
in xviii, 444-456, which was expunged as spurious by Aristarchus (see the 
Scholia and Knight's commentary ad /ec.) ; and three others in the follow- 
ing book, wherein the gifts previously tendered by Odysseus as the envoy 
of Agamemnén are noticed as identical with the gifts actually given in the 
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Briséis and pay the amplest compensation for past wrong. The 
words of Achilles (not less than those of Patroclus and Nestor) 
in the eleventh and in the following books, plainly imply that 
the humiliation of the Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, 
is as yet future and contingent ; that no plenary apology has 
yet been tendered, nor any offer made of restoring Briséis ; 
while both Nestor and Patroclus, with all their wish to induce 
him to take arms, never take notice of the offered atonement 
and restitution, but view him as one whose ground for quarrel 
stands still the same as it did at the beginning. Moreover, if 
we look at the first book—the opening of the Achilléis—we 
shall see that this prostration of Agamemnén and the chief 
Grecian heroes before Achilles would really be the termination 
of the whole poem ; for Achilles asks nothing more from Thetis, 
nor Thetis anything more from Zeus, than that Agamemnén 
and the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong that they 
have done to their capital warrior, and humbled in the dust in 
expiation of it. We may add, that the abject terror, in which 
Agamemnén appears in the ninth book when he sends the 
supplicatory message to Achilles, as it is not adequately 
accounted for by the degree of calamity which the Greeks 
have experienced in the preceding (eighth) book, so it is in- 
consistent with the gallantry and high spirit. with which he 
shines at the beginning of the eleventh! The situation of the 


nineteenth book. feel persuaded that these passages (vv. 140-141, 192~ 
195, and 243) are specially inserted for the purpose of establishing a con- 
nexion between the ninth book and the nineteenth. The four lines (192- 
195) are decidedly better away: the first two lines (140-141) are noway 
necessary while the word x0i(és (which occurs in both passage) is only 
rendered admissible by being stretched to mean *udius tertius (Heyne od 
Jor.), 


Iwill only further remark with respect to the ninth book, that the speecti 
of Agamemnén (17-28), the theme for the rebuke of Diomédés and the 
obscure commonplace of Nestor, is taken verbatim from his speech in the 
second book, in which place the proposition, of leaving the place and flying, 
is made, not seriously, but as a stratagem (ii, 110, 118, 140). 

The length of this note can only be excused by its direct besring upon 
the structure of the Iliad. To show that the books from the eleventh 
downwards are composed by a poet who has no knowledge of the ninth 
book, is, in my judgement, a very important point of evidence in aiding us 
to understand what the original Achilléis was. The books from the second 
to the seventh inclusive are insertions into the Achilléis and lie apart from 
its plot, but do not violently contradict it, except in r to the agora of 
the gods at the beginning of the fourth book, and the almost mortal wound 
of Sarpédon in his battle with Tlepolemus. But the ninth book overthrows. 
the fundamental scheme of the poem, . 

1 Helbig (Sittl. Zustinden des Heldenalters, p. 30) says, “The con- 
‘sciousness in the bosom of Agamemnén that he Eas offered atonement to 
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Greeks only becomes desperate when the three great chiefs, 
Agamemnén, Odysseus, and. Diomédés, are disabled by 
wounds ;! this is the irreparable calamity which works upon 
Patroclus, and through him upon Achilles. The ninth book 
ag it now stands seems to me an addition, by a different hand, 
to the original Achilléis, framed so as both to forestall and to 
spoil the nineteenth book, which is the real reconciliation of 
the two inimical heroes: I will venture to add that it carries 
the pride and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest 
exigencies of insulted honour, and is shocking to that senti- 
ment of Nemesis which was so deeply seated in the Grecian 
mind. We forgive any excess of fury against the Trojans and 
Hector, after the death of Patroclus; but that he should remain 
unmoved by restitution, by abject supplications, and by the 
richest atoning presents, tendered from the Greeks, indicates 
an implacability such as neither the first book, nor the books 
between the eleventh and the seventeenth, convey.? 

It is with the Grecian agora in the beginning of the second 
book that the Iliad (as distinguished from the Achilléis) com- 
mences,—continued through the Catalogue, the muster of the 
two armies, the single combat between Menelaus and Paris, the 
renewed promiscuous battle caused by the arrow of Pandarus, 
the (Epip6lésis or) personal circuit of Agamemnén round the 
army, the Aristeia or brilliant exploits of Diomédés, the visit of 
Hector to Troy for purposes of sacrifice, his interview with 
Andromaché, and his combat with Ajax—down to the seventh 
book. All these are beautiful poetry, presenting to us the 
general Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under 
different points of view, but leaving no room in the readers 
mind for the thought of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an 
Achilles strengthens his confidence and valour,” &c, This is the idea of 
the critic, not of the poet. It does not occur in the Iliad, though the critic 
not unnaturally imagines that it mst occur. Agamemnén never says—‘“ I 
‘was wrong in provoking Achilles but you see I have done everything which 
man could do to beg his pardon.” Assuming the ninth book to te a part of 
the original conception, this feeling is so natural, that we could hardly fail 
ta find it at the beginning of the eleventh book, numbered smong the 
motives of Agamemnén. 

1 lied. xi. 659 ; xiv. 128; xvi. 25. 

2 In respect to the ninth book of the Hiad, Friedlunder (Die Homerische 
Kritik von Wolf bis Grote, p. 37) cites a passage from Kaiser (De Inter- 
pretatione Homeric, p. 11) to the following effect— Nonum libram a 
Sextodecimo adeo discrepare in gravissimis rebus quae pro cardine totius 
Iliadis habentur, ut unius poete Hirer oete et MarpékAua esse nequeant, 
Recentior autem, ni opere fallor, TiperBela.” He also alludes to a 
similar expression of opinion by Nigelsbach in the Minchner Gelehrten 
Anceigen, 1842, p. 314, 
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enlarging poet was, to pass from the Achilléis in the first book 
to the Iliad in the second, and it will accordingly be found that 
here is an awkwardness in the structure of the poem which 
counsel on the poet’s behalf (ancient or modern) do not 
satisfactorily explain. 

In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis that he will 
punish the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in the 
beginning of the second book, he deliberates how he shall fulfil 
the promise; and sends down for that purpose “mischievous 
Oneirus” (the Dream-God) to visit Agamemnén in his sleep, 
to assure him that the gods have now with one accord con- 
sented to put Troy into his hands, and to exhort him forthwith 
to the assembling of his army for the attack. The ancient 
commentators were here perplexed by the circumstance that 
Zeus puts a falsehood into the mouth of Oneirus. But there 
seems no more difficulty in explaining this than in the narrative 
of the book of x Kings (chap. xxi. 20), where Jehovah is 
mentioned to have put a-lying spirit into the mouth of Ahab’s 
prophets—the real awkwardness is, that Oneirus and his false- 
hood produce no effect. For in the first place Agamemndn 
takes a step very different from that which his dream recom- 
mends—and in the next place, when the Grecian army is at 
length armed and goes forth to battle, it does not experience 
defeat (which would be the case if the exhortation of Oneirus 
really proved mischievous), but carries on a successful day’s 
battle, chiefly through the heroism of Diomédés. Instead of 
arming the Greeks forthwith, Agamemnén convokes first a 
council of chiefs, and next an agora of the host. And though 
himself in a temper of mind highly elate with the deceitful 
assurances of Oneirus, he deliberately assumes the language of 
despair in addressing the troops, having previously prepared 
Nestor and Odysseus for his doing so—merely in order to try 
the courage of the men, and with formal instructions given to 
these two other chiefs that they are to speak in opposition to 
him. Now this intervention of Zeus and Oneirus, eminently 

* unsatisfactory when coupled with the incidents which now 
follow it, and making Zeus appear, but only appear, to realise 
his promise of honouring Achilles as well as of hurting the 
Greeks,—forms exactly the point of junction between the 
Achilléis and the Iliad. 


1 The intervention of Oneirus ought rather to come as an immediate pre- 
liminary to book viii. than to book ii, The first forty-seven lines of book 
ii. would fit on and read consistently at the beginning of book vili., the 
events of which book form a proper sequel to the mission of Oneirus. 
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The freak which Agamemnén plays off upon the temper of 
his army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient purpose, 
not only because it provides a special matter of interest to be 
submitted to the Greeks, but also because it calls forth the 
splendid description, so teeming with vivacious detail, of the 
sudden breaking up of the assembly after Agamemnén’s har- 
angue, and of the decisive interference of Odysseus to bring the 
men back, as well as to put down Thersités. This picture of 
the Greeks in agora, bringing out the two chief speaking and 
counselling heroes, was so important a part of the general 
Trojan war, that the poet has permitted himself to introduce it 
by assuming an inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemnén ; 
just as he has ushered in another fine scene in the third book— 
the Teichoskopy or conversation between Priam and Helen on 
the walls of Troy—by admitting the supposition that the old 
king in the tenth year of the war did not know the persons of 
Agamemnén and the other Grecian chiefs. This may serve as 
an explanation of the delusion practised by Agamemnén towards 
his assembled host ; but it does not at all explain the tame and 
empty intervention of Oncirus.1 

If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we 
out of the Achilléis into the Iliad, is awkward, so also the Fral 
incident of the seventh book, immediately before we come back 


1 O, Muller (History of Greek Literature, ch. v, § 8) doubts whether the 
beginning of the second book was written “by the ancient Homer, or by 
cone of the latter Homerids :” he thinks the speech of Agamemn6n, wherein 
he plays off the deceit upon his army, is “a copious parody (of the same 
words used in the ninth book) composed by a later Homerid, and inserted 
in the room of an originally shorter account of the arming of the Greeks.” 
He treats the scene in the Grecian agora as “an entire mythical comedy, 
full of fine irony and with an amusing plot, in which the deceiving and 
deceived Agamemnon is the chief character.” 

‘The comic or ironical character which is here ascribed to the second book 
appears to me fanciful and incorrect ; but Miller evidently felt the awkward- 
ness of the opening incident, though his way of accounting for it is not 
successful. The second book seems to my judgement just as serious as any 
part of the poem. 

Ithink ako that the words alluded to by O. Miller in the ninth book are 
a transcript of those in the second, instead of the reverse, as he believes— 
because it seems probable that the ninth book is an addition made to the 
poem after the books between the first and the eighth had been already 
inserted—it is certainly introduced after the account of the fortification, 
contained in the seventh book, had become a of the poem: see ix. 
349. The author of the Embassy to Achilles fancied that that hero had 
been too long out of sight and out of mind,—a supposition for which there 
was no room in the original Achilléis; when the eighth and eleventh books 
followed in immediate succession to the first, bat which offers itself naturally 
to any one on reading our present Iliad. 
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into the Achilléis, is not less unsatisfactory—I mean the con- 
struction of the wall and ditch round the Greek camp. As the 
poem now stands, no plausible reason is assigned why this 
should be done. Nestor proposes it without any constraining 
necessity : for the Grecks are in a career of victory, and the 
Trojans are making offers of compromise which imply conscious 
weakness—while Diomédés is so confident of the approaching 
ruin of Troy, that he dissuades his comrades from receiving 
even Helen herself if the surrender should be tendered. 
“ Many Greeks have been slain,” it is true, as Nestor observes; 
but an equal or greater number of Trojans have been slain, and 
all the Grecian heroes are yet in full force : the absence of 
Achilles is not even adverted to. 


Now this account of the building of the fortification seems to 
be an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement of the poem 
beyond its original scheme. The original Achilléis, passing at 
once from the first to the eighth,? and from thence to the 
eleventh book, might well assume the fortification—and talk of 
it as a thing existing, without adducing any special reason why 
it was erected. The hearer would naturally comprehend and 
follow the existence of a ditch and wall round the ships, asa 
matter of course, provided there was nothing in the previous 
narrative to make him believe that the Greeks had originally 
been without these bulwarks. And since the Achilléis, im- 
mediately after the promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of 
the first book, went on to describe the fulfilment of that 
promise and the ensuing disasters of the Greeks, there was 
nothing to surprise any one in hearing that their camp was 
fortified. But the case was altered when the first and the 


1 Hliad, vii. 327. 

2 Heyne treats the eighth book as decidedly a separate song or epic ; a 

m which the language of Zeus and the agora of the gods at the 
ning are alone sufficient to refute in my judgement (Excursus I, ad lib. 

xi. vol. vi. p. 269). This Excursus, in describing t! uence of events in 

the Iliad, passes at once and naturally from book viii. to xi, 

‘And Mr. Payne Knight, when he defends book xi. against Heyne, says, 
“Quee in undecim4 rhapsodia Iliadis narrata sunt, haud minus ex ante 
nafratis pendent: neque rationem pugnze commisse, neque rerum in e& 
gestarum nexum atque ordinem, quisquam intelligere posset, nisi tram ef 
secessum Achillis, et victoriam quam Trojani inde consecuti erant, antea 
cognosset.” (Prolegom. c. xxix.) 

Perfectly true : to understand the eleventh book, we must have before us 
the first and the eighth (which are those that describe the anger and with- 
drawal of Achilles, and the defeat which the Greeks experience in conse- 
quence of it) ; we may dispense with the rest. 
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eighth books were parted asunder in order to make room for 
descriptions of temporary success and glory on the part of the 
besieging army. The brilliant scenes sketched in the books 
from the second to the seventh, mention no fortification, and 
even imply its non-existence; yet since notice of it occurs 
amidst the first description of Grecian disasters in the eighth 
book, the hearer who had the earlier books present to his 
memory might be surprised to find a fortification mentioned 
immediately afterwards, unless the construction of it were 
specially announced to have intervened. But it will at once 
appear, that there was some difficulty in finding a good reason 
why the Greeks should begin to fortify at this juncture, and 
that the poet who discovered the gap might not be enabled to 
fill it up with success. As the Greeks have got on up to this 
moment without the wall, and as we have heard nothing but 
tales of their success, why should they now think further 
laborious precautions for security necessary? we will not ask, 
why the Trojans should stand quietly by and permit a wall to 
be built, since the truce was concluded expressly for burying 
the dead.? 

1 OQ, Miiller (Hist. Greek Literat. ch. v. § 6) says about this wall,—‘‘ Nor 
is it until the Greeks are taught by the exprience of the frst day's fighting, 
that the Trojans cam resist them in open battle, that the Greeks build the 
wall round their ships. . . . This appeared to Thucydidés so little con- 
formable to historical probability, that without regard to the authority of 
Homer, jhe placed the building of these walls immediately after the 
landing.’ 

It is to be lamented, I think, that Thucydidés took upon him to determine 
the point at all as a matter of history ; but when he once undertook this, the 
account in the Iliad was not of a nature to give him much satisfaction, nor 
does the reason assigned by Miiller make it better. It is implied in Milller’s 
reason that before the first day’s battle the Greeks did not believe that the 
‘Trojans could resist them in open battle: the Trojans (according to him) 
never had maintained the field so long as Achilles was up and fighting on 
the Grecian side, and therefore the Greeks were quite astonished to find 
how, for the first time, thet they could do so. 

‘Now nothing can be more at variance with the tenor of the second and 
following books than this supposition. The Trojans come forth readily 
and fight gallantly; neither Agamemnon, nor Nestér, nor Odysseus con- 
sider them as enemies who cannot hold front : and the circuit of exhortation 
by Agamemnén (Epip6lésis), so strikingly described in the fourth book, 
proves that Ae does not anticipate a very easy victory. Nor does Nest6r, 
in proposing the construction of the wall, give the smallest hint that the 
power of the Trojans to resist in the open field was to the Greeks an 
unexpected discovery. 

The reason assigned by Miller, then, is a fancy of his own, proceeding 
from the same source of mistake as others among his remarks ; because he 
tries to find, in the books between the first and eighth, a governing reference 
to Achilles (the point of view of the Achilléis), which those books distinctly 
refuse. The Achilléis was a poem of Grecian disasters up to the time when 
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The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by some of 
the ancient scholiasts,! and has been confidently set forth by 
the modern Wolfian critics, as originally a separate poem, 
inserted by Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can ever have 
been a separate poem, I do not understand. It is framed with 
great specialty for the antecedent circumstances under which it 
occurs, and would suit for no other place ; though capable of 
being separately recited, inasmuch as it hasa definite beginning 
and end, like the story of Nisus and Euryalus in the Aneid. 
But while distinctly presupposing and resting upon the incidents 
in the eighth book, and in line 88 of the ninth (probably, the 
appointment of sentinels on the part of the Greeks as well as 
of the Trojans formed the close of the battle described in the 
eighth book), it has not the slightest bearing upon the events 
of the eleventh or the following books: it goes to make up the 
general picture of the Trojan war, but lies quite apart from the 
Achilléis. And this is one mark of a portion subsequently 
inserted—that though fitted on to the parts which precede, it 
has no influence on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of Troy, 
between the first and the eighth book, have no reference either 
to Achilles or to an Achilléis, we find Zeus in Olympus still 
more completely putting that hero out of the question, at the 
beginning of the fourth book. He is in this last-mentioned 
passage the Zeus of the Iliad, not of the Achilléis. Forgetful 
of his promise to Thetis in the first book he discusses nothing 
but the question of continuance or termination of the war, and 
manifests anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition 
to the miso-Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving 
effect to the victory of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated 
restitution of Helen—in which case of course the wrong offered 
to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An attentive comparison 
will render it evident that the poet who composed the discus- 
sion among the gods, at the beginning of the fourth book, has 
Achilles sent forth Patroclus: and during those disasters, it might suit the 
poet to refer by contrast to the past time when Achilles was active, and to 
say that ¢hen the Trojans did not dare even to present themselves in battle 
array in the field, whereas now they were assailing the ships. But the 
author of books il. to vii. has no wish to glorify Achilles; he gives us a 
pistre of the ‘Trojan war gencrally, and describes the Trojans not only as 
bates ‘and equal enemies, but well known by the Greeks themselves to 

50. 

The building of the Grecian wall, as it now stands described, is an 
unexplained proceeding which Miller's ingenuity does not tender con- 
sistent. 

1 Schol. ad Iliad. x. i. 
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not been careful to put himself in harmony either with the Zeus 
of the first book or with the Zeus of the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march of 
the poem becomes quite different. We are then in a series of 
events, each paving the way for that which follows, and all con- 
ducing to the result promised in the first book—the re-appear- 
ance of Achilles, as the only means of saving the Greeks from 
ruin—preceded by ample atonement,! and followed by the 
maximum both of glory and revenge. The intermediate career 
of Patroclus introduces new elements, which however are 
admirably woven into the scheme of the poem as disclosed in 
the first book. I shall not deny that there are perplexities in 
the detail of events, as described in the battles at the Grecian 
wall and before the ships, from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
books, but they appear only cases of partial confusion, such as 
may be reasonably ascribed to imperfections of text: the main 
Sequence remains coherent and intelligible. We find no con- 
siderable events which could be left out without breaking the 
thread, nor any incongruity between one considerable event and 
another. There is nothing between the eleventh and twenty- 
second books which is at all comparable to the incongruity be- 
tween the Zeus of the fourth book and the Zeus of the first and 
eighth. It may perhaps be true that the shield of Achilles is a 
superadded amplification of that which was originally announced 
in general terms—because the poet, from the eleventh to the 
twenty-second books, has observed such good economy of his 
materials, that he is hardly likely to have introduced one par- 
ticular description of such disproportionate length, and having 
so little connexion with the series of events. But I see no 
reason for believing that it is an addition materially later than 
the rest of the poem. 

It must be confessed that the supposition here advanced, in 
reference to the structure of the Iliad, is not altogether free 
from difficulties, because the parts constituting the original 
Achilléis? have been more or less altered or interpolated to 


1 Agamemnén, after deploring the misguiding influence of Até, which 

induced him to do the original wrong to Achilles, says (xix. 88-137)— 
SAAN ded daw vas ie 
Rea area sien eee Te oR. 

2 The supposition of a smaller original Iliad, enlarged by successive 
additions to the present dimensions, and more or less interpolated (we 
must distinguish enlargement from inferpolation,—the insertion of a new 
thapsody from that of a new line), seems to be a sort of intermediate com- 
promise, towards which the opposing views of Wolf, J. H. Voss, Nitzsch, 
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suit the additions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. 
But it presents fewer difficulties than any other supposition, and 
it is the only means, so far as I know, of explaining the differ- 
ence between one part of the Iliad and another; both the 
continuity of structure, and the conformity to the opening 
promise, which are manifest when we read the books in the 
order i. viii. xi. to xxii., as contrasted with the absence of 
these two qualities in books ii. to vii., ix. and x. An entire 
organisation, preconceived from the beginning, would not be 
likely to produce any such disparity, nor is any such visible 
in the Odyssey ;* still less would the result be explained by 


Hermann, and Boeckh all converge. Baumgarten-Crusius calls this smaller 
poem an Achilléis. 

‘Wolf, Preface to the Géschen edit. of the Iliad, p. xii 3 Voss, 
Anti-Symbolik, part. ii. p, 234; Nitesch, Histor. Homeri, i. p. 
1123 and Vorrede to the second volume of his Comments on the Odyssey, 
p. xxvi.: “In the Iliad (he there says) many single portions may very 
easily be imagined os parts of another whole, or as having been once 
separately sung.” (See Baumgarten-Crusius, Preface to his edition of W. 
Miller's Homerische Vorschule, p. xlv.—xlix.) 

Nitzsch distinguishes the Odyssey from the Iliad, and I think justly, in 
respect to this supposed enlargement. The reasons which warrant us in 
applying this theory to the Iliad have no bearing upon the Odyssey. If 
there ever was an Ur-Odyssec, we have no means of determining what it 
contained. 

} The remarks of O, Miller on the Iliad (in his History of Greek Litera- 
ture) are highly deserving of perusal: with much of them I agree, but 
there is also much which seems to me unfounded. ‘The range of combina- 
tion, and the far-fetched narrative stratagem which he ascribes to the 
primitive author, arc in my view inadmissible (chap. v. § §-11)— 

“The internal connexion of the Iliad (he observes, § 6) rests upon the 
union of certain parts ; and neither the interesting introduction describing 
the defeat of the Greeks up to the burning of the ship of Protesilaus, nor the 
turn of affairs brought about by the death of Patroclus, nor the final pacifi- 
cation of the anger of Achilles, could be spared from the Iliad, when the 
fruitful seed of such a poem had once been sown in the soul of Homer and 
had begun to develope its growth, But the plan of the Iliad is certainly 
very much extended beyond what was actually necessary ; and in particular 
the preparatory part, consisting of the astemprs on the part of the other 
heroes to compensate for the absence of Achilles, bas, it must be owned, been 
drawn out to a disproportionate length, so that the suspicion that there 
were later insertions of importance applies with greater probability to the 
first than to the last books... . A ‘design manifested itself at an early 
period to make this point complete in itself, so that all the subjects, descrip- 
tions, and actions, which could alone give interest to a poem om the entire 
war, 'might find a place within the liwits of its composition. _ For this pur- 
pose it is not improbable that many lays of earlier bards, who had sung 
single adventures of the Trojan war, were laid under contribution, and the 
finest parts of them incorporated in the new poem.” . 

‘These remarks of O, Miller intimate what is (in my judgement) the ight 
view, inasmuch as they recognise an extension of the plan of the poem be- 
yond its original limit, manifested by insertions in the first half; and it is 
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supposing integers originally separate and brought together 
without any designed organisation. And it is between these 


to be observed that in his enumeration of those parts, the union of which is 
necessary to the internal connexion of the Iliad, nothing is mentioned 
except what is comprised in books §. vill. xi. to xxii. or xxiv, But his 
description of ‘the pregaratory part,” as “* the attempts of the other heros 
to compensate for the absence of Achilles,” is noway borne out by the poet 
himself. From the second to the seventh book, Achilles is scarcely alluded 
to; moreover the Greeks do perfectly well without him. This portion of 
the poem displays not ‘‘the zasuficzency of all the other heroes without 
Achilles,” as Miller had observed in the preceding section, but the perfect 
suficiency of the Greeks under Dioméiés, Agamemndn, &e., to make head 
against Troy ; it is only in the eighth book that their sssefficiency begins to 
be manifested, and only in the eleventa book that it is consummated by the 
wounds of the three great heroes. Diomédés is in fact exalted to a pitch of 
glory in regard to contests with the gods, which even Achilles himself never 
obtains afterwards, snd Helenus the Trojan puts him above Achilles (vi. 99) 
in terrific prowess. Achilles is mentioned two or three times as absent, 
and Agamemnén in his speech to the Grecian agora regrets the quarrel 
377), but we never hear any such exhortation as ‘‘Let us do our best tc 
make up for the absence of Achilles,””—not even in the Epipélésis of Aga- 
memnén, where it would most naturally be found, ‘Attempts to com- 
pensate for the absence of Achilles” must therefore be treated as the idea 
of the critic, not of the poet. 

Though O. Miiller has glanced at the distinction between the two parts 
of the poem (an original part, having chief reference to Achilles and the 
Greeks; and a superinduced part, having reference to the entire war), he 
had not conceived it clearly, nor carried it out consistently. If we are to 
dis:inguish these two points of view at all, we ought to draw the lines at the 
end of the first book and at the beginning of the eighth, thus regarding the 
intermediate six books as belonging ‘o the picture of the entire war (or 
the Iliad as distinguished from the Achilléis); the point of view of the 
Achilléis, dropt at the end of the first book, is resumed at the beginning of 
the eighth. ‘The natural fitting together of these two parts is noticed in the 
comment of Heyne ad viii. 1: “‘Caeterum nunc Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi 

romissa, dum reddit causam Trojanorum bello superorem, ut Achillis 

jesiderium Achivos, et poenitentia injuric ei illate: Agamemnonem incessat 
(cf. i. 5). Nam que adkuc narrata sunt, partim continebantur in fortund 
belli utringue tentati . . . partim valebant ad narrationem variandam,” 
&c, The first and the eighth books belong to one and the same point of 
view, while a// the intermediate books belong to the other. But O. Miller 
seeks to prove that « portion of these intermediate books belongs to one 
common point of view with the first and eighth, though he admits that they 
have been enlarged by insertions, Here I think he is mistaken. Strike 
out anything which can be reasonably allowed for enlargement in the books 
between the first and eighth, and the same difficulty will still remain in 
respect to the remainder; for a/? the incidents between those two points 
are brought out in a spirit altogether indifferent to Achilles or his anger. 
‘The Zeus of the fourth book, as contrasted with Zeus in the first or eighth, 
marks the difference ; and this description of Zeus is absolutely indispensable 
as the connecting link between book iii. on the one side, and books iv. and 
y. on the other. Moreover the attempt of O. Miller, to force upon the 
larger portion of what is between the first and eighth books the point of 
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three suppositions that our choice has to be made. A scheme, 
and a large scheme too, must unquestionably be admitted as 
the basis of any sufficient hypothesis. But the Achilltis 
would have been a long poem, half the length of the present 
Iliad, and probably not less compact in its structure than the 
Odyssey. Moreover being parted off only by an imaginary 
line from the boundless range of the Trojan war, it would 
admit of enlargement more easily, and with greater relish to 
hearers, than the adventures of one single hero; while the 
expansion would naturally take place by adding new Grecian 
victory—since the original poem arrived at the exaltation of 
Achilles only through a painful series of Grecian disasters. 
That the poem under these circumstances should have 
received additions, is no very violent hypothesis: in fact when 
we recollect that the integrity both of the Achilléis and of the 
Odyssey was neither guarded by printing nor writing, we shall 
perhaps think it less wonderful that the former was enlarged,? 


view of the Achilléis, is never successful: the poet does not exhibit in those 
books ‘insufficient efforts of other heroes to compensate for the absence of 
Achilles,” but a general and highly interesting picture of the Trojan war, 
with prominent reference to the original ground of quarrel In this picture 
the duel between Faris and Menelaus forms naturally the foremost item— 
but how far-fetched is the reasoning whereby O. Miller brings that striking 
recital within the scheme of the Achilléis! ‘The Greeks and Trojans are 
for the first time struck by an idea, which might have occurred in the pre- 
vious nine years, if the Greeks, when assisted by Achilles, had not, from 
confidence in their superior strength, considered every compromise as un- 
worthy of them,—namely, to decide the war by a single combat between 
the authors of it.” Here the causality of Achilles is dragged in by main 
force, and unsupported either by any actual statement in the poem or by 
any reasonable presumption ; for it is tke Trojans who propose the single 
combat, and we are not told that they had ever proposed it before—though 
they would have had stronger reasons for proposing it during the presence 
of Achilles than during his absence. 

O. Miller himself remarks (§ 7), “that from the second to the seventh 
book Zeus appears as it were to have forgotten his resolution and his pro- 
mise to Thetis.” In other words, the poet during this part of the poem 
drops the point of view of the Achilléis to take up that of the more com- 

ehensive Iliad: the Achilléis reappears in book viii.—again disappears in 

k x,—and is resumed from book xi. to the end of the poem. 

1 This tendency to insert new homogeneous matter by new poets into 
poems already existing, is noticed by M. Fauriel in reference to the 
Romans of the Middle Ages— 

“Cest un phénoméne remarquable dans Vhistoire de Ia pofsie épique, 
que cette disposition, cette tendance constante du got populaire @ amal- 
gamer, a lier en une seule et méme composition le plus possible des 
Compositions diverses,—cette disposition persiste chez un peuple, tant que 
la pogsie conserve un reste de vie ; tant qu’elle s’y transmet par la tradition 
et quelle y circule A Paide du chant ou des récitations publiques. Elle 
cesse partout oh la poésie est une fois fixée dans les livres, et n’agit plus 
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than that the latter was not. Any relaxation of the laws of 
epical unity is a small price to pay for that splendid poetry, of 
which we find so much between the first and the cighth books 
of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is different, 
and more difficult to determine, than that respecting consist- 
ency of parts, and sequence in the narrative. A poem conceived 
on a comparatively narrow scale may be enlarged afterwards 
by its original author, with greater or less coherence and 
success: the Faust of Goethe affords an example even in our 
own generation. On the other hand, a systematic poem may 
well have been conceived and executed by pre-arranged concert 
between several poets ; among whom probably one will be the 
governing mind, though the rest may be effective, and perhaps 
equally effective, in respect to execution of the parts, And 
the age of the early Grecian epic was favourable to such 
fraternisation of poets, of which the Gens called Homerids 
probably exhibited many specimens. In the recital or singing 
of a long unwritten poem, many bards must have conspired. 
together, and in the earliest times the composer and the singer 
were one and the same person.! Now the individuals com- 
prised in the Homeric Gens, though doubtless very different 
among themselves in respect of mental capacity, were yet 
homogeneous in respect of training, means of observation and 
instruction, social experience, religious feelings and theories, 


que par la lecture,—cette dernidre époque est, pour ainsi dire, celle de la 
propriété poétique—celle ot chaque poéte pretend une existence, a une 
gloire, personnelles; et od la podsie cesse d’étre une espéce de trésor 
commun dont le peuple jouit et dispose 4 sa maniére, sans s'inquieter des 
individus qui le lui ont fait.” (Fauriel, Sur les Romans Chevaleresques, 
lecon 5™*, Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xiii. p. 707.) 

'M. Fauriel thinks that the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi was an amalgamation 
of epic poems originally separate, and that probably the Mahabharat was 
josko (ib. p. 708). 

1 The remarks of Boeckh, upon the possibility of such co-operation of 
poets towards one and the same scheme, are perfectly just— 

“© Atqui quomodo componi a variis auctoribus successa temporam rhapso- 
dice potuerint, que post prima initia directe jam ad idem consilium et 
quam vocant unitatem carminis sint . . . . missis istorum declamationibus 
qui populi universi opus Homerum esse jactant . . . . tum potissimum 
intelligetur, ubi gentis civilis Homeridarum propria et peculiarem 
Homericam poesin fuisse, veteribus ipsis si non testibus, at certe ducibus, 
concedetur... . Que quum ita sint, non erit adeo difficile ad intelli- 
gendum, quomodo, post prima initia ab egregio vate facta, in gente 
sacrorum et artis communione sociata, multe rhapsodize ad unum potuerint 
consilium dirigi.” (Index Lection. 1834, p. 12.) 

I transcribe this passage from Giese (Ueber den Aolischen Dialekt, 
P- 157), not having been able to see the essay of which it forms a part. 
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&c., to a degree much greater than individuals in modern 
times. Fallible as our inferences are on this point, where we 
have only internal evidence to guide us, without any contem- 
porary points of comparison, or any species of collateral 
information respecting the age, the society, the poets, the 
hearers, or the language—we must nevertheless in the present 
case take coherence of structure, together with consistency in 
the tone of thought, feeling, language, customs, &c., as pre- 
sumptions of one author ; and the contrary as presumptions of 
severalty ; allowing as well as we can for that inequality of excel- 
lence which the same author may at different times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed authorship of 
the Odyssey appears to me very weak ; and those who dispute 
it are guided more by their a grior? rejection of ancient epical 
unity than by any positive evidence which the poem itself 
affords. It is otherwise with regard to the Iliad. Whatever 
presumptions a disjointed structure, several apparent incon- 
sistencies of parts, and large excrescence of actual matter 
beyond the opening promise, can sanction—may reasonably 
be indulged against the supposition that this poem all proceeds 
from a single author. There is a difference of opinion on the 
subject among the best critics which is probably not destined 
to be adjusted, since so much depends partly upon critical 
feeling, partly upon the general reasonings, in respect to 
ancient epical unity, with which a man sits down to the study. 
For the champions of unity, such as Mr, Payne Knight, are 
very ready to strike out numerous and often considerable 
passages as interpolations, thus meeting the objections raised 
against unity of authorship on the ground of special incon- 
sistencies. Hermann and Boeckh, though not going the 
length of Lachmann in maintaining the original theory of 
Wolf, agree with the latter in recognising diversity of authors 
in the poem, to an extent oyerpassing the limit of what can 
fairly be called interpolation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are 
equally persuaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided 
contradiction among critics, all of whom have minutely studied 
the poems since the Wolfian question was mised. And it is 
such critics alone who can be said to constitute authority; for 
the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts simply long 
enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only by that 
general sameness of colouring which Wolf himself admits to 
pervade the poem.! 


1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. exxtviii. ‘ Quippe #n wsiversum idem sonus est 
omnibus libris ; Wen Pabitus sententiarum, orationis, numerorum,” &c. 
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Having already intimated that, in my judgement, no theory 
of the structure of the poem is admissible which does not 
admit an original and preconcerted Achilléis—a stream which 
begins at the first book and ends with the death of Hector in 
the twenty-second, although the higher parts of it now remain 
only in the condition of two detached lakes, the first book and 
the eighth—I reason upon the same basis with respect to the 
authorship. Assuming continuity of structure as a presump- 
tive proof, the whole of this Achilléis must be treated as 
composed by one author. Wolf indeed affirmed, that he never 
read the poem continuously through without being painfully 
impressed with the inferiority 1 and altered style of the last six 
books—and Lachmann carries this feeling further back, so as to 
commence with the seventeenth book. If I could enter fully 
into this sentiment, I should then be compelled, not to deny 
the existence of a preconceived scheme, but to imagine that 
the books from the eighteenth to the twenty-second, though 
forming part of that scheme or Achilléis, had yet been 
executed by another and an inferior poet. But it is to be 
remarked, first, that inferiority of poetical merit to a certain 
extent is quite reconcileable with unity of authorship; and 
secondly, that the very circumstances upon which Wolf's 
unfavourable judgement is built, seem to arise out of increased 
difficulty in the poet’s task, when he came to the crowning 
cantoes of his designed Achilléis. For that which chiefly 
distinguishes these books is, the direct, incessant, and manual, 
intervention of the gods and goddesses, formally permitted by 
Zeus—and the repetition of vast and fantastic conceptions to 
which such superhuman agency gives occasion ; not omitting 
the battle of Achilles against Skamander and Simois, and the 
burning up of these rivers by Hephestus. Now looking at 
this vein of ideas with the eyes of a modern reader, or even 
with those of a Grecian critic of the literary ages, it is cer- 
tain that the effect is unpleasing: the gods, sublime elements 
of poetry when kept in due proportion, are here somewhat 
vulgarised. But though the poet here has not succeeded, and 
probably success was impossible, in the task which he has 

1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxvii. ‘‘Equidem certe quoties in continenti 
lectione ad istas partes (é. ¢. the last six books) deveni, nunquam non in iis 
talia quedam sensi, que nisi ille tam mature cum ceteris coaluissent, 

ovis pignore contendam, dudum ab eruditis detecta et animadversa 

isse, immo multa ejus generis, ut cum nunc ‘Ounpuxérara habeantur, si 
tantummodo in Hymnis legerentur, ipsa scla eos suspicionibus voéelas 
adspersura essent.” Compare the sequel, p. cxxxviii. “ubi nervi deficiant 
et spiritus Homcricus—jejunum et frigidum in locis multis,” &c. 
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prescribed to himself—yet the mere fact of his undertaking it, 
and the manifest distinction between his employment of divine 
agency in these latter cantoes as compared with the preceding, 
seems explicable only on the supposition that they ave the 
latter cantoes and come in designed sequence, as the continu- 
ance of a previous plan, The poet wishes to surround the 
coming forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and 
terrific circumstance : no Trojan enemy can for a moment hold 
out against him :! the gods must descend to the plain of Troy 
and fight in person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of the 
eighth book had forbidden them to take part, expressly 
encourages them to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. 
If then the nineteenth book (which contains the reconciliation 
between Achilles and Agamemnén, a subject naturally some- 
what tame) and the three following books (where we have 
before us only the gods, Achilles, and the Trojans without 
hope or courage) are inferior in execution and interest to 
the seven preceding books (which describe the long-disputed 
and often doubtful death-struggle’ between the Greeks and 
Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and other critics affirm— 
we may explain the difference without supposing a new poet as 
composer: for the conditions of the poem had become essen- 
tially more difficult, and the subject more unpromising. The 
necessity of keeping Achilles above the level, even of heroic 
prowess, restricted the poet’s means of acting upon the sympathy 
of his hearers.? 


1 Iliad, xx. 25. Zeus addresses the agora of the gods— 
“Amporépowse 8° dpriyes", Gry sos deriv ixdotov" 
EH i i 
Oba hale Yeevon noblced tinctonee 
Kal 8¢ ré por eal mpbader vmorponiecnay Spavres’ 
Noy 8, Bre 3) nal Gypdy tracpou xoeras 
‘Acibes ph nal reixos cwip pope eedamchy. 

‘The formal restriction put upon the gods by Zeus at the beginning of the 
eighth book, and the removal of that restriction at the beginning of the 
twentieth, are evidently parts of one preconceived scheme. 

It is difficult to determine whether the battle of the gods and goddesses 
in book xxi, (385-520) is to be expunged as spurious, or only to be blamed 
as of inferior -merit (‘improbanda tantum, non resecanda—hoe enim est 
illud, quo pleramque summa criseds Homerice redit,” as Heyne observes 
in another place, Obss. Iliad. xviii. 444). The objections on the score of 
non-Homeric locution are not forcible (see P. Knight ad /oc.), and the 
scene belongs to that vein of conception which animates the poet in the 
closing act of his Achilléis. 

is While admitting that these last books of the Iliad are not equal in 
interest to those between the eleventh and eighteenth, we may add that 
they exhibit many striking beauties, both of plan and execution, and one in 

ticular may be noticed as an example of happy epical adaptation, |The 
Frojans are on the point of ravishing from the Greeks the dead body 
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The last two books of the Iliad may have formed part of the 
original Achilléis. But the probability rather is, that they are 
additions ; for the death of Hector satisfies the exigencies of a 
coherent scheme, and we are not entitled to extend the oldest 
poem beyond the limit which such necessity prescribes. It 
has been argued on one side by Nitzsch and O. Miiller, that 
the mind could not leave off with satisfaction at the moment in 
which Achilles sates his revenge, and while the bodies of 
Patroclus and Hector are lying unburied—also, that the more 
merciful temper which he exhibits in the twenty-fourth book 
must always have been an indispensable sequel, in order to 
create proper sympathy with his triumph. Other critics, on 
the contrary, have taken special grounds of exception against 
the last book, and have endeavoured to set it aside as different 
from the other books both in tone and language. To acertain 
extent the peculiarities of the last bock appear to me undeni- 
able, though it is plainly a designed continuance and not a 
substantive poem. Some weight also is due to the remark 
about the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and Diomédés, who 
have been wounded and disabled during the fight, now re- 
appear in perfect force, and contend in the games: here is no 
case of miraculous healing, and the inconsistency is more 
likely to have been admitted by a separate enlarging poet than 
by the schemer of the Achilléis, 


of Patroclus, when Achilles (by the inspiration of Héré and Iris) shows 
himself unarmed on the Grecian mound, and by his mere figure and voice 
strikes such terror into the Trojans that they selinguish the dead body. 
‘As soon as night arrives, Polydamus proposes in the Trojan agora that the 
Trojans shall retire without further delay from the ships to the town, and 
shelter themselves within the walls, without awaiting the assault of Achilles 
armed on the next moming. Hector repels this counsel of Polydamus 
with expressions—not merely of overweening confidence in his own force, 
even against Achilles—but also of extreme contempt and harshness towards 
the giver ; whose wisdom however is proved by the utter discomfiture of 
the Trojans the next day. Now this angry deportment and mistake on the 

rt of Hector is made to tell strikingly in the twenty-second book, just 
Before his death. There yet remains a moment for him to retire within the 
walls, and thus obtain shelter against the neer approach of his irresistible 
enemy,—but he is struck with the recollection of that fatal moment when 
he repelled the counsel which would have saved his countrymen: If I 
enter the town, Polydamus will be the first to reproach me as having 
Drought destruction upon Troy on that fatal night when Achilles came 
forth, and when I resisted his better counsel” (compare xvii. 250-315 5 
xxii, 100-110 ; and Aristot. Ethic. iii, 8). 

In a discussion respecting the structure of the Iliad, and in reference to 
arguments which deny all designed concatenation of parts, it is not out of 
place to notice this affecting touch of poetry, belonging to those books 
which are reproached as the feeblest. 
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The splendid books from the second to ¥. 322 of the 
seventh! are equal in most parts to any portions of the Achilléis, 
and are pointedly distinguished from the latter by the broad 
view which they exhibit of the general Trojan war, with all 
its principal personages, localities, and causes—yet without 
advancing the result promised in the first book, or indeed any 
final purpose whatever. Even the desperate wound inflicted 
by Tlepolemus on Sarpedan is forgotten, when the latter hero 
is called forth in the subsequent Achilléis.2 The arguments of 
Lachmann, who dissects these six books into three or four 
separate songs,’ carry no conviction to my mind; and I see no 
reason why we should not consider all of them to be by the 
same author, bound together by the common purpose of giving 
@ great collective picture which may properly be termed an 
Iliad. The tenth book, or Doloneia, though adapted specially 
to the place in which it stands, agrees with the books between 
the first and eighth in belonging only to the general picture of 
the war, without helping forward the march of the Achilléis ; 
yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, in so far as we can trust 
our modern ethical sentiment. One is unwilling to believe 
that the author of the fifth book (or Aristeia of Diomédés) 
would condescend to employ the hero whom he there so 
brightly glorifies—the victor even over Arés himself—in 
slaughtering newly-arrived Thracian sleepers, without any large 
purpose or necessity.4 The ninth book, of which I have 


1 The latter portion of the seventh book is spoiled by the very unsatis- 
factory addition introduced to explain the construction of the wall and 
ditch: all the other incidents (the agora and embassy of the Trojans, the 
truce for burial, the arrival of wine-ships from Lemnos, &c.) suit perfectly 
with the scheme of the poet of these books, to depict the Trojan war 
generally. 

Unless indeed we are to imagine the combat between Tlepolemus and 
Sarpedén, and that between Glaukus and Diomédés, to be separate songs ; 
and they are among the very few passages in the Iliad which are completely 
separable, implying no special antecedents. 

Compare also Heyne, Excursus II. sect. ii. ad iad. xxiv. vol. viii 


P. 783. 
Z Subsequent poets, seemingly thinking that the naked story (of Dio- ° 
médés slaughtering Rhésus and his companions in their sleep) as it now 
stands in the Iliad, was too displeasing, adopted different ways of dressing 
itup, Thus according to Pindar (ap. Schol. liad, x. 435), Rhésus fought 
one day as the ully of Troy, and did such terrific damage, that the Greeks 
had no other means of averting total destruction from his hand on the next 
day, except by killing him during the night. And the Euripidean drama 
called RAésus, though representing the latter as a new-comer, yet puts into 
the mouth of ‘Athéné the like overwhelming predictions of what he would 
do on the coming day if suffered to live ; so that to kill him in the night is 
the only way of saving the Greeks (Eurip. Khés. 602): moreover Rhésus 
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already spoken at length, belongs to a different vein of concep- 
tion, and seems to me more likely to have emanated from a 
separate composer. 

While intimating these views respecting the authorship of the 
Iliad as being in my judgement the most probable, I must re- 
peat, that though the study of the poem carries to my mind 
a sufficient conviction respecting its structure, the question 
between unity and plurality of authors is essentially less deter- 
minable. The poem consists of a part original and other parts 
superadded ; yet it is certainly not impossible that the author 
of the former may himself have composed the latter : and such 
would be my belief, if I regarded plurality of composers as an 
inadmissible idea. On this supposition we must conclude that 
the poet, while anxious for the addition of newand for the most 
part highly interesting matter, has not thought fit to re-cast the 
parts and events in such manner as to impart to the whole a 
pervading thread of consensus and organisation, such as we see 
in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Iliad, and by a 
different author, seems to be now the opinion of most critics, 
especially of Payne Knight! and Nitesch; though O. Miiller 
leans to a contrary conclusion, at the same time adding that 
he thinks the arguments either way not very decisive. There 
are considerable differences of statement in the two poems in 
regard to some of the gods: Iris is messenger of the gods in 
the Iliad, and Hermés in the Odyssey: A®olus, the dispenser 
of the winds in the Odyssey, is not noticed in the twenty-third 
book of the Iliad, but on the contrary, Iris invites the winds 
as independent gods to come and kindle the funeral pile of 


himself is there brought forward as talking with such overweening inso- 
lence, that the sympathies of man, and the envy of the gods, are turned 
against him (ib. 458), 

But the a is best known in the form and with the addition (equally 
unknown to the Iliad) which Virgil has adopted. It was decreed by fate 
that if the splendid horses of Rhésus were permitted once either to taste the 
Trojan provender, or to drink of the river Xanthus, nothing could preserve 
the Greeks from ruin (Aineid, i. 468, with Servius ad /oc.):— 

“Nec procelhinc Rhea ves tentori vais 
cacit gue prdita somno 
Tyulides snail vastabat cd caede crueatus 
Pabula gustassent ieoguce cot De 
A thers versions are certainly improvements upon the story as it stands in 
e 
1 Mr. Knight places the Iliad about two centuries, and the Odyssey one 


hora anterior to Hesiod: a century between the two poems (Prolegg. c. 
xi, 
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Patroclus; and unless we are to expunge the song of Demodo- 
kus in the eighth book of the Odyssey as spurious, Aphrodité 
there appears as the wife of Héphzstus—a relationship not 
known to the Iliad. There are also some other points of 
difference enumerated by Mr. Knight and others, which tend 
to justify the presumption that the author of the Odyssey is not 
identical either with the author of the Achilléis or his enlargers, 
which G. Hermann considers to be a point unquestionable.! 
Indeed, the difficulty of supposing a long coherent poem to 
have been conceived, composed, and retained, without any aid 
of writing, appears to many critics even now insurmountable, 
though the evidences on the other side are in my view suffi- 
cient to outweigh any negative presumption thus suggested. 
Butit is improbable that the same person should have powers of 
memorial combination sufficient for composing two such poems, 
nor is there any proof to force upon us such a supposition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the two poems, 
I feel less convinced about the supposed juniority of the 
Odyssey. The discrepancies in manners and language in the 
one and the other are so little important, that two different 
persons, in the same age and society, might well be imagined 
to exhibit as great or even greater. It is to be recollected that 
the subjects of the two are heterogenecus, so as to conduct the 
poet, even were he the same man, into totally different veins 
of imagination and illustration. The pictures of the Odyssey 
seem to delineate the same heroic life as the Iliad, though 
looked at from a distinct point of view; and the circumstances 
surrounding the residence of Odysseus in Ithaka are just such 
as we may suppose him to have left in order to attack Troy. 
If the scenes presented to us are for the most part pacific, as 
contrasted with the incessant fighting of the Iliad, this is not 
to be ascribed to any greater sociality or civilisation in the real 
hearers of the Odyssey, but to the circumstances of the hero 
whom the poet undertakes to adorn: nor can we doubt that 
the poems of Arktinus and Leschés, of a later date than the 
Odyssey, would have given us as much combat and bloodshed 
as the Iliad. I am not struck by those proofs of improved 
civilisation which some critics affirm the Odyssey to present : 
Mr. Knight, who is of this opinion, nevertheless admits that 
the mutilation of Melanthius, and the hanging up of the female 
slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate greater barbarity 
than any incidents in the fights before Troy.2 The more 

1 Hermann, Prefat. ad Odyss. p. vii. 
® Knight, Prolegg. 1. c. Odyss. xxii. 465-478. 
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skilful and compact structure of the Odyssey has been often 
considered as a proof of its juniority in age : and in the case of 
two poems by the same author, we might plausibly contend 
that practice would bring with it improvement in the combining 
faculty. But in reference to the poems before us, we must 
recollect, first, that in all probability the Iliad (with which the 
comparison is taken) is not a primitive but an enlarged poem, 
and that the primitive Achilléis might well have been quite as 
coherent as the Odyssey ;—secondly, that between different 
authors, superiority in structure is not a proof of subsequent 
composition, inasmuch as on that hypothesis we should be 
compelled to admit that the later poem of Arktinus would be 
an improvement upon the Odyssey ;—thirdly, that even if it 
were so, we could only infer that the author of the Odyssey had 
#eard the Achilléis or the Iliad; we could not infer that he 
lived one or two generations afterwards.! 

On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems in favour 
of distinct authorship of the two poems, but the same age— 
and that age a very early one, anterior to the first Olympiad. 
And they may thus be used as evidences, and contemporary 
evidences, for the phenomena of primitive Greek civilisation ; 
while they also show that the power of constructing long pre- 
meditated epics, without the aid of writing, is to be taken as a 
characteristic of the earliest known Greek mind. This was the 
point controverted by Wolf, which a full review of the case (in 
my judgement) decides against him ; it is moreover a valuable 
resort for the historian of the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out 
to him the ground from which he is to start in appreciating 
their ulterior progress.? 


1 The arguments, upon the faith of which Payne Knight and other 
critics have maintained the Odyssey to be younger than the Iliad, are well 
stated and examined in Bernard Thiersct-Queestio de Diversé Iliadis et 
Odysse Atate—in the Anhang (p. 306) to his work Ueber das Zeitalter 
und Vaterland des Homer. 

He shows all such arguments to be yery inconclusive; though the 
grounds upon which he himself maintains identity of age between the two 
appear to me not at all more satisfactory (p. 327): we can infer nothing to 
the point from the mention of Telemachus in the Iliad. 

Welcker thinks that there is a great difference of age, and an evident 
difference of authorship, between the two poems (Der Episch. Kyklus, 


P- 295). 

. Milller admits the more recent date of the Odyssey, but considers it 
“difficult and hazardous to raise upon this foundation any definite con- 
chusions as to the person and age of the poet” (History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece, ch. v. 5. 13). 

Dr, Thirlwall has added to the second edition of his History of Greece 
a valuable Appendix, on the early history of the Homeric poems (vol. i. p. 
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Whatever there may be of truth in the different conjectures 
of critics respecting the authorship and structure of these un- 
rivalled poems, we are not to imagine that it is the perfection 
of their epical symmetry which has given them their indissoluble 
hold upon the human mind, as well modern as ancient. There 
is some tendency in critics, from Aristotle downwards,’ to 
invert the order of attributes in respect to the Homeric poems, 
so as to dwell most on recondite excellences which escape the 
unaided reader, and which are even to a great degree disputable. 
But it is given to few minds (as Goethe has remarked *) to 
appreciate fully the mechanism of a long poem, and many feel 
the beauty of the separate parts, who have no sentiment for 
the aggregate perfection of the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to minds 
of the rarer stamp. They are intended for those feelings which 
the critic has in common with the unlettered mass, not for that 
enlarged range of vision and peculiar standard which he has 
acquired to himself. They are of all poems the most absolutely 
and unreservedly popular: had they been otherwise they could 


300-516) ; which contains copious information respecting the discrepant 
opinions of German critics, with a brief comparative examination of their 
reasons. I could have wished that so excellent a judge had superadded, 
to his enumeration of the views of others, an ampler exposition of his own. 
Dr. Thirlwall seems decidedly convinced upon that which appears to me 
the most important point in the Homeric controversy: ‘That before the 
al nce of the earliest of the poms of the Epic Cycle, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, even if they did not exist precisely in their present form, had at 
least reached their present compass, and were regarded cach as a complete 
and well-defined whole, not as a fluctuating aggregate of fugitive pieces” 

. 509). 
os marks out the Homeric poems as ancient both in the items and in 
the total, and includes negation of the theory of Wolf and Lachmann, who 
contend that as a total they only date from the age of Peisistratus, It is 
then safe to treat the poems as unquestionable evidences of Grecian 
antiquity (meaning thereby 776 B.c.), which we could not do if we 

arded all congruity of parts in the poems as brought abcut through 
alterations of Peisistratus and his friends. 

There is also a very just admonition of Dr, Thirlwall (p. 515) as to the 
difficulty of measuring what degree of discrepancy or inaccuracy might or 
might not have escaped the poet’s attention, in an age so imperfectly 
known to us. 

1 There are just remarks on this point in Heyne’s Excursus ii, sect. 2 
and 4, ad Il. xxiv. vol. viii p. 771-800. 

2 Wenige Deutsche, und vielleicht nur wenige Menschen aller euern 
Nationen, haben Gefuhl flr ein zsthetisches Ganzes: sie loben und tadeln 
nor stellenweise, sic entziicken sich nur stellenweise.” (Goethe, Wilhelm 
Meister: I transcribe this from Welcker’s Aischyl. Trilogie, p. 306.) 

‘What ground there is for restricting this proposition to modern as 
contrasted with avcient nations, I am unable to conceive. 
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not have lived so long in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the 
ear and memory of the people: and it was ‘hen that their 
influence was first acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. 
Their beauties belong to the parts taken separately, which 
revealed themselves spontaneously to the listening crowd at 
the festival—far more than to the whole poem taken together, 
which could hardly be appreciated unless the parts were dwelt 
upon and suffered to expand in the mind. The most un- 
lettered hearer of those times could readily seize, while the 
most instructed reader can still recognise the characteristic 
excellence of Homeric narrative—its straightforward, uncon- 
scious, unstudied simplicity—-its concrete forms of speech! and 


1 The mwodpera bvduara of Homer were extolled by Aristotle: see 
Schol, ad Iliad, i. 481; compare Dionys. Halicarn. De Compos. Verbor., 
©. 20, bore padly Huiv Biapipew ywueva rd mpdyyara } Aeysueva Spay. 
Respecting the undisguised bursts of feeling by the heroes, the Scholisst 
ad Iliad. i, 349 tells us—fromor 7d ‘pwixdy xpbs Sdxpva—compare 
Euripid. Helen. 959, and the severe censures of Plato, Republ. ii. p. 388. 

The Homeric poems were the best understood, and the most Peidely 
popular of all Grecian composition, even among the least instructed 
persons, such (for example) as the semibarbarians who had acquired the 
Greek language in addition to their own mother ten: (Dio Chrysost. 
Or. xviii. vol. i. p. 478 ; Or. liii. vol. ii. p. 277, Reisk. especting the 
simplicity and perspicuity of the narrative style, implied in this extensive 

opalarity, Porphyry made a singular remark: he said that the sentences 
lomer really apres resented much difficulty and obscurity, but that ordinary 
aS fancied they understood him, because of the general clearness 
which appeared to run through the poems.” (See the Prolegomena of 
Villoison’s edition of the Iliad, p. xli.) This remark affords the key toa 
good deal of the Homeric criticism. There doubtless were real obscurities 
in the poems, arising from altered associations, customs, religion, language, 
&c,, as well as from corrupt text ; but while the critics did good service in 
elucidating these difficulties, they also introduced artificially many others, 
altogether of their own creating. Refusing to be satisfied with the plain 
and obvious meaning, they sought in Homer hidden purposes, elaborate 
innuendo, recondite motives, even with regard to petty details, deep-laid 
rhetorical artifices (see a specimen in Dionys, Ilal, Ars Rhetor. c. 15, p. 
316, Reiske ; nor is even Aristotle exempt from similar tendencies, Schol. 
ad Iliad. ili 441, x. 198), or a substratum of philosophy allegorised. No 
wonder that passages, quite perspicuous to the vulgar reader, seemed 
difficult to them. 

There could not be so sure a way of missing the real Homer as by 
searching for him in these devious recesses. He is essentially the poet of 
the broad highway and the market-place, touching the common sympathies 
and satisfying the mental appetencies of his countrymen with unrivalled 
effect, but exempt from ulterior views, either sel! or didactic, and 
immersed in the same medium of practical life and experience religiously 
construed, as his auditors. No nation has ever yet had so perfect and 
touching an exposition of its early social mind as the Iliad and Odyssey 
exhibit. 

In the verbal criticism of Homer the Alexandrine literati seem to have 
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happy alternation of action with dialogue—its vivid pictures of 
living agents, always clearly and sharply individualised, whether 
in the commanding proportions of Achilles and Odysseus, in 
the graceful presence of Helen and Penelope, or in the more 
humble contrast of Eumaus and Melanthius; and always 
moreover animated by the frankness with which his heroes 
give utterance to all their transient emotions and even all their 
infirmities—its constant reference to those coarser veins of 
fecling and palpable motives which belong to all men in 
common—its fulness of graphic details, freshly drawn from 
the visible and audible world, and though often homely, never 
tame nor trenching upon that limit of satiety to which the 
Greek mind was so keenly alive—lastly, its perpetual junction 
of gods and men in the same picture, and familiar appeal to 
ever-present divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation 
of nature at that time universal, 
It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe the impressive 
influence of Homeric narrative : but the time and circumstances 
under which that influence was first, and most powerfully felt, 
preclude the possibility of explaining it by comprehensive and 
elaborate comparisons, such as are implied in Aristotle’s remarks 
upon the structure of the poems. The critic who seeks the 
explanation in the right place will not depart widely from the 
point of view of those rude auditors to whom the poems were 
originally addressed, or from the susceptibilities and capacities 
common to the human bosom in every stage of progressive 
culture. And though the refinements and delicacies of the 
poems, as well as their general structure, are a subject of highly 
interesting criticism—yet it is not to these that Homer owes 
his wide-spread and imperishable popularity. Still less is it 
true, as the well-known observations of Horace would lead us 
to believe, that Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom akin and 
superior to Chrysippus or Crantor.!_ No didactic purpose is to 
made a vel eat advance, as compared with the glossographers who 
preceded them (See Lehrs, De Studiis Aristarchi, ‘Dessert. i a ) 
1 Horat. Epist. i. 2, v. t-26— 
“Sicenum voces, et Circes pocula nost 
yum si cum sociis stultas cupidusqu 
‘xisset canis immundas, vel amica luto sus’ 
Horace contrasts the folly and greediness of the companions of Ulysies 
in accepting the refreshments tendered to them by Circe, with the seli-com- 
mand of Ulysses himself in refusing them. But in the incident as described 
in the original poem, neither the praise, nor the blame here implied, finds 
any countenance. The companions of Ulysses follow the universal practice 
in’ accepting hospitality tendered to strangers, the fatal consequences of 
which, in their particular case, they could have no groands for suspecting ; 
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be found in the Iliad and Odyssey ; a philosopher may doubt- 
less extract, from the incidents and strongly-marked characters 
which it contains, much illustrative matter for his exhortations 
—but the ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate from 
his own reflection. The Homeric hero manifests virtues or 
infirmities, fierceness or compassion, with the same straight- 
forward and simple-minded vivacity, unconscious of any ideal 
standard by which his conduct is to be tried ;} nor can we 
trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that of the 
inspired organ of the Muse, and the nameless, but eloquent, 
herald of lost adventures out of the darkness of the past. 


while Ulysses is preserved from ‘a similar fate, not by any self-command 
of his own, but by a previous divine warning and a special antidote, which 
had not been vouchsafed to the rest (see Odyss. x. 285). And the inci- 
dent of the Sirens, if it is to be taken as evidence of anything, indicates 
rather the absence, than the presence, of self-command on the part of 
Ulysses, 

Of the violent mutations of text, whereby the Grammatici or critics tried 
to efface from Homer bad ethical tendencies (we must remember that many 
of these men were lecturers to youth), a remarkable specimen is afforded by 
the Venet. Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 453 ; compare Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis, 
p-95- Phoenix describes the calamitous family tragedy in which he him- 
self had been partly the agent, partly the victim. Now that an Homeric 
hero should confess guilty proceedings and still more guilty designs, with- 
out any expression of shame or contrition, was insupportable to the feelings 
of the critics. One of them, Aristodemus, thrust two negative particles 
into one of the lines ; and though he thereby ruined not only the sense but 
the metre, his emerdation procured for him universal applause, because he 
had maintained the innocence of the hero (cal ob psvoy nitoxluncer, 2AAR 
nal ériphOn, ds eborB] rnpheas Tdv fpwa). And Aristarchus thought the 
case so alarming, that he stmick out from the text four lines which have 
only been preserved to us by Plutarch (‘O wiv ’Aplorapyes ftaAe 7a brn 
raira, poBnOels). See the Fragment of Dioscorides (nep ray wap’ ‘Onipe 
Népwr) in Didot’s Fragmenta Historicor. Gracor. vol. ii, p. 193. 

1 «*Cest un tableau idéal, & coup sGr, que celui de la société Grecque 
dans les chants qui portent le nom d’Homére: et pourtant cetie société y 
est toute entiére reproduite, avec la rusticité, la ferocité de ses mceurs, ses 
bonnes et ses mauvaises passions, sans dessein de faire particulitrement res- 
sortir, de célébrer tel ou tel de ses mérites, de ses avantages, ou de laisser 
dans l’ombre ses vices et ses maux. Ce mélange du bien et du mal, du fort 
et du faible—cette simultantité d’idées et de sentimens en apparence con- 
traires—cette variété, cette incohérence, ce dévelo) ent inégal de la 
nature ct de la destinée humaine—cest précistment la ce qu'il y a de plus 
podtique, car cest le fond méme des choses, c’est la vérité sur Pkomme et le 
monde: et dans les peintures idéales qu’en veulent faire Ia poésie, le roman 
et méme Vhistoire, cet ensemble, si divers et pourtant si harmonieux, doit 
se retrouver : sans quoi l’idéal véritable y manque aussi bien que la réalité.” 
(Guizot, Cours d’Histoire Moderne, Legon 7®*, vol. i. p. 285.) 
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